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INTRODUCTION. 



|HE European Military Adventurers of Hindustan 
Lolonrr to an lioroic ago which sooms fnvthor removed 
from onr’s than the moro lapso of n century suggests. 
It is prohahlo that, saving to the student of Indian 
history, their names are but aB indistinct items on a 
forgotten soroll, whose record is nearly obliterated by 
the dust of oblivion. They and their deeds are blended into a bar- 
baric past, when history was written in blood not in bookB, and of 
•which- Ip the civilised Indian Empire of the 
Viotorian Zenith. And yet only a hundred years ago these dead and 
gone Adventurers created armies, conquered kingdoms, overturned 
prinoes and ruled provinces, winning such distinctions and wielding 
such personal power ns ara not within the reach of modern endeavour. 
Forming a link between the eras of Oriental despotism and Euvopoan 
government, they bedizened the introduction of Western enlighten- 
ment with the gaudy paraphernalia ‘of tlio East. But Fate planted 
them in one of those periods of transition whioli by their vory natnro 
are temporary, and tlioy share with it a short-lived frnno. Their 
individual plaoos in History avo h'mit sd to a paragraph or, at most, a 
page. They aro hut units in tho sum of India's story— stray drafts on 
its capital of achievement which hap boon retired, filed away and 
forgotton. None hood those faded personalities now. The whisper of 
He Boigne’s name is as powerless toj compol attention ns tho thunder 
of his cannon to oreato terror ; the mention of George Thomas awalcons 
no responsive recognition even in hearts alert to the influence of 
Romance and Adventure ; the political opinions of Perron have long 
oeased to affect the price of Indio! stock, or set heads wagging in 
Leadenhall Street. As for the lessor Soldiers of Fortune— the cen- 
turions and the lieutenants of the Mercenary Armies of Native India 
—they are dust of tho common dust!, whose memory iho greedy march 
of English enterprise in the East Ijias shuffled out of tight, reducing 
their achievements to the oommor,' level whioh displays not a head- 
stone to view. Yet eaoh in his different way, designedly or uncon- 
sciously, directly or indireotly, wor’ked towards one oommon end by 
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assisting in bringing about the conditions that pavpd the way for 
establishment of English supromaoy in India; and oaoh, whon 
personal share in the drama was flnisliod, and tho last groat 
opened, passod off tho stago unnoticed and unknown, and loft 
completion of the task, and tho applause it evoked, to othor aotorf 
A word of explanation is noaassnry concerning tho title choso: 
this book. The “ Hind ns tan " thcroin referrod to is the ciremnsci 
torritory defined by that fins old goographor, Mojor James Bonuo 
his “ Memoir of a Map of Himlostnn,” published in 1785. It v 
territory bounded by the Indus on the west, by tlio “ Bnrramp( 
or thereabouts” on the east, by tho Himalayan mountains or 
north, and “ by the countries of the Deooan on the south, so that 


wholo peninsula to the south of a line drawn nearly from Balaso 
Broach is not reckoned Hindostan." It is neoessary to thus lot 
the Adventurers whose lives are sketched in the following pngi 
order that they maynot be confounded with the innumerable Euro 


Froe Lances, who served tho courts of Haidarabad ffld Mysore 
other Native Princes in Souths 

The period in which the ££ Military Adventurers of II 

atau flomlshod began during tho Government of W 

lias tings, and ondod in 1808 ^ tlf tko Marquis Well 

Those twenty years saw tho nsej * aiwl t ho ruin of Indnpo 

Military Advontoo m luduw 1 p<) \ 0 - ) bolon g H tho lion, 

having nitrated tlio wonderful A look root and grov 

tlie fatal rapidity of an oxotic, ^ or(mlQ(l fol . Ma ahoji Blndlm 

Ru or of India -tho firs comp.' ' ()f regular troops cm 

by the Native Prmcos of tho eon: T |, 0 OXWU pl 0 was soon fo 

by hoNmamof Haidarabad, one ^ llifforont degree, by Tlpft ! 

In 1708 there were three great liaoa mU iUuy establish™ 

the service of tho loading Indian : J com mando d by French 

the Proncli interest, and omnloyuh 4. nfl ««a 

mi . ; i , . . * . A : i ng Enronoiin arU ana taouca 

ST ; Tt° n a vi T imia 1 'Jon was forced upon tlio 1 
Wellesley by the political exigenj ; ^ Um0 and was tl 

important work of his admmistra, ■ Do 1W gno - fl txmy , wh 

passed under the command of t \ lho fivBt 0 f tlio, 

organisations to be called into ^ - , ; tllQ laBt 0 f tlio: 

broken up. ( r 


The political and, indeed, interaj 
Military Adventurers of India os 
extract from a despatch written by? 

“ In the present weak state of tl 
ment, the Prencli corps in his ser 


ational importance of tho E 
>n be guftgod from tlio i 
f the Marquis Wellosloy in : 
ho Nizam of Haidarabad’s 
| jvioe would (in tho evont 
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between tho English anil Mysore, which was anticipated) openly join 
Tipfi Sultan, anil by n sudilon blow endeovonr to seize tho Nizam’s 
torritorios, and to secure them to tho Dominion of Prance trailer au 
alliance offensive anil defensive with Tiptt Sultan. . . . The interest 
and the inclination of Sindhia, who onterfcainn a largo army in his 
service under the command of a Drench officer (Perron), would lead 
him to engage with Tipu Sultan anil tho French. . . . The junction 
which might thus be effected between the French officers, with their 
several corps in the respeotivo services of the Nizam, of Sindhia, and 
of TIpfi, might establish tho power of France upon the ruins of tho 
states of Poonah and of tho Deccan,” 

Although this book does not deal with the French Factions of 
Haidorabad anil Mysore, their existence and importance must be 
noted, because they are intimately connected with the subject treated. 
In Haidarabad, in addition to the Nizam’s irregular soldiery, there 
was a trained army of 14,000 men and SO guns under the oommand of 
Piron, who had Bucooeded tlio famous Raymond. The native army of 
Mysore numhered 76,000 troops of all armB, and included Tipii’s 
“European or Frenoli Force ” of 660 officers, non-commissioned 
offieors and men. Finally Sindhia oould muster 40,000 disciplined 
infantry with B80 guns, the whole commanded by Perron, who was 
assisted by an efficient Btaff of 800 Europeans. Sindhia’s Brigades 
wero one factor, and, as events proved, tho most formidable factor in 
that possible combination which a hundred years ago threatened tho 
existenco of tho English power in India. The story of those Brigades 
is tho story of tho Enropotvn Military Advonturers of Hindustan. 

I am dosirous of taking this opportunity of recording my obligations 
to two gentleman for liolp reooivod. Mr. Edmund Nad, C.I.E., the 
assistant secretary in tho political department of tho India office, 
facilitated a search through many volumes of Government records, 
and kindly assisted in regard to those of a seoret nature which were 
not open to my inspection ; and Count de Boigne placed at my disposal 
a memoir of his illustrious grandaira’s life, and oleared up one doubtful 
point of great interest. 

In compiling the following pages a great many authorities bavo 
been consulted, but it would be tedious to give in detail the names of 
all the works from whiok fragments of information have been gleaned. 
The principal ones are indicated in the list printed below, to the first 
four books in which I am particularly indebted. The sketch of De 
Boigne’s life was written before the two Frenoli biographies indicated 
came under my observation, and they have only been usod to ’correct 
a few minor statements of f&ot, ohiefly of a personal nature. In the 
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life of Georgo Thomas, his momoira Imvo boon very eloBoly followo 
lmt a great quantity of extranoous ami unmloresting mattov has be 
eliminated, and a good deal of additional information incorporate 
With regard to Perron, so far as I am aware, thoro is no detail 
biogi'apliy of thin advontnror in oxiatonoo, ami the one hero present 
is compiled from original Ronroos, "Tho lives of the lessor advontnvt 
have boon culled from a great variety of works, by far tlio mt 
important of which is tho one written by Lewis Ferdinand Smith. 

An earnest ondeavour has been made to secure correctness of nan 
tivo, but in some caseB it has boon rendered vory difficult, and sucoi 
renderod doubtful, by divergent statements and contradictory da 
hearing on the same incident. 

H. 0. 
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DE BOIGNE. 


DE BOIG-NE. 


CHAPTER I. 



HIB EARLY LIFE AND SERVICES. ARRIVAL IN INDIA. 

1751-1784. 

|3? the daring and arrant military adventurers wlio, 
during tlie last two dooades of the eighteenth 
oentury, helped to wreelc dynasties and establish 
kingdoms in Hindustan, there is one who towers 
high and groat abovo the rest. The pride and pomp 
of Perron, and the delirious ambition of Georgo 
Thomas, must yield place to the genius and achievement of General 
Count de Boigne, who, if he never quite touched the political im- 
portance attainod by the forrnor, or aBpiredto the aotual independence 
usurped by the latter, must yet take precedence of both as the creator 
of the military system they inherited or adopted. For Be Boigne was 
the first to raiso up disciplined armies from the fierce raoes of Upper 
India, and teaoh them how to fight and how to conquer; he was the first 
to carry the soienoe of European warfare into the heart of Hindustan ; 
and his famous battalions formed the connecting link between the 
eraB of Mughal Empire and ►British Dominion in the East. ' If the 
extraordinary power De Boigne’s brigades exercised, and the brilliant 
record they left behind them, during a momentous quarter of a century, 
fill but a single ohapter in the turbulent history of India, it is at 
least one glowing with enterprise and achievement, and worthy of the 
place it fills between the pages that record the conquests of Clive and 
Coots and the victories of Lake and Wellesley. 

Benoit La Borgne— better known to history as Benoit de Boigne— 
was born at Ghambhy, in Savoy, on the 8tb of Maroh, 1751. He 
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was the socoud sou oi' a largo family, and his father followed tlio willing 
of a hide merohanfc. Despite his narrow moans, l’Aro La Borguu 
contrived to afford. Benoit a sufficient eduoation at tho college of his 
native town, where, tmdor the tutelago of pious and loarned monks, 
the youth acquired a general knowledge of hooks and a tolerable pro- 
fioienoy in Latin ; whilst, from tho eirouinstaiicos of his bivthplaeu 
being situated near tho French frontier, he spoke Fronoh and Italian 
with equal fluency. 

As a lad, Benoit found his chief pleasure in music and feuoing, and 
his brain was filled with the fanciful ideas of glory in whioh boys 
indulge. It was his father's intention to make him a lawyer, but ho 
himself determined at an early age to follow the profession of arms, 
for which his fine physique and bold spirit eminently fitted him. His 
desire was to enter the army of his native oonntry, then under tho 
rule of King Charles Emanuel, but iu this he was disappointed owing 
to all its commissioned appointments being monopolised by the 
nobility of Savoy and Sardinia, and admitting no cadets of loss dis- 
tiugui-ihed birth. Perhaps Do Boigne lost nothing by this, l'or tho 
life of on officer in tho Sardinian servioo was often one of inflated 
poverty whoroin a glittering ooat eovorod a hungry stomach during a 
long and depressing period of uniformod iuipoouuioflUy. 

But lie had not far to look for a more hopofnl sphoro of action. 
Franco was contiguous, and its capital tho lioad-quavtcrs of a body of 
advonturors famous in history— tho Irish Brigade. This corps 
enjoyed the highest rajiutation throughout Europe for gallantry in 
the fiold and discipline in tho camp. Its ranks woro opon to tho 
merit and talont of all nations, and to bolong to it was at onoo an 
establishment and a distinction iu lifo. It was, in short, just snob a 
service as appealed to the inherent instincts of youug Do Boigne, and 
he determined to enter its ranks if possible. 

Tradition says',, that he left his native country under oiroumstauces 
whioh did more credit to his spirit than to his respect for those laws 
whioh Ms father had intended ho shored expound. A duel with a 
Sardinian officer, whioh threatened retribution at the hands of a looal 
magistrate, led De Boigne to acoelovate his departure from the 
paternal roof, Nurturing high aspirations, and without any definite 
ambition in view, he crossed the frontier and entered France in 1708, 
and presented himself for employment in the Irish Brigade. 

There was a recommendation in his tall martial figure and frank 
soldierly bearing. His large-boned limbs and massive frame gave 
evidence of unusual physical powers, and he confronted the worli 
with an air of conscious superiority. His features were stern aui 
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rosolute, lit np with pioroing byes, an d surmonntod liy a lofty brow, 
.ynot common in. the Latin raco, anil inilieating tlio possession of thoBe 
qualities from which Boliliors aro shaped anil horoos hewn. His 
application was successful, anil ho oblainoil an ensign’s commission 
in tho Clare Regiment, temporarily commanileil by Major Leigh, an 
officer noted for his discipline. Joining his corps at Landreoies, 
De Boigue passod the nest three years chiefly in Flanders, until his 
regiment embarked for the Islo of France, whore it romftined for 
eighteen months before being ordered haolc to Europe. 

Daring his stay in the Irish Brigade De Boigne was noted for his 
professional zeal and general good conduct, and in this famous oorps 
acquired the intimate knowledge of military affairs which proved of 
such essential use to him in later life. But after some years’ service 
his active and ambitious temperament grew disheartened from want 
of encouragement ; promotion stagnated, and he found advancement 
to the higher grades too slow for his restless spirit. He never spared 
himself, but he expected a suitable reward for his exertions. Despite 
his zeal and love for his profession, De Boigne was so far a mer- 
cenary at heart that he recognised his sword was his sole capital, and 
desired to invest it to the best advantage. Love of money was 
strongly engrained in his oharacter, and a subaltern’s pay in a 
foroign legion satisfied him as little os a subaltern's position, 'When, 
therefore, he cliancod to hoar of an oponing for volunteer officers in 
the service of Russia (thon at war with the Turks), De Boigne 
determined to quit tho Irish Brigade, and endeavour to advauco his 
fortunes under a new fiag wlioro tho oliancos of aotive servioe 
wore assured, and tho flow of promotion promisod to be more 
rapid. 

Resigning liis commission in the French sorvico in 1774, De Boigne 
proceeded to Turin, and obtained from the Marquis D’Aigueblanolie, 
tho Sardinian minister, a letter of recommendation to Admiral 
Orloff, who commanded the Russian forces in the Grecian Arohi- 
pelago. Equipped with this, he started for the seat of war, and mado 
his way to Paros, where he presented himself before the Admiral, who, 
with the quick perception of a commander aooustomed to read character, 
was favourably impressed with De Boigue’s appearance, and appointed 
him to a captaincy in a Greek regiment in the service of the Empress 
Catherine. 

But Fate ordained that De Boigne’s career of active servioe should 
bo of short duration. After a few weeks his regiment was employed 
in' an attack on the island of Tonedos, at the mouth of the Darda- 
nelles. The expedition was ill-oonoeived and ill-executed, and met 
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with a disastrous defeat at the hands of the Turkish garrison, by 
whom Do Boigno, ono of tko fow survivors of the fight, was made 
prisoner. 

As an infidel and a captive of war in tho hands of tho Moslem lit 
received but scant consideration. Ono acoount says ho was sent tr 
Soio, where ho languished six months in prison till tho war torininalod 
But anothor authority givos tho following somowhat apocrypha 
hut picturesque version of his advonturos dnriug tho next tliroo yoars 
After being taken prisoner ho wos sont to Constantinople, and then 
Bold as a slave for fifty dollars, and for a time omployed in a monia 
capacity, being actually set to hew wood and draw water for hi 
master’s household. During this period he managed to communieat 
with his parents, who arranged for his ransom. On regaining hi 
freedom he made his way to St. Petersburg to press his claims fo 
consideration after tho hardships he had Buffered in the Busaia 
service. After some little waiting ho succeeded in obtaining a prt 
sentation to the Empress Cathorino, who listened graciously and wit 
interest to tho story of his slavery at Constantinople, and is said i 
have predicted a career for him. To oomponsato for his misfo: 
tune Bhe bestowed on him a commission ns major in her army, an 
the war with the Turks boing at an ond, ho was posted to 
regiment doing duty on tho sonth-wostern frontier of Buraia, who' 
he was not long afterwards soloctod for tho command of an osoo 
detached to attend Lord Porcy, a son of tho Duka of Nor thumbs 
laud, on a tour through tho islands of tho Grooian Arohipolag 
Do Boiguo quickly ingratiated himself with this nobleman, i 
the course of thoir travels tkoy tonohod at Smyrna, whore 1 
Boigno chanced to meet somo Europoan morohants lately retail' 
from the East, whose dazzling descriptions of India, aud the prospoi 
it held out to military adventurers so fasoinatod him that ho elate 
minod to visit the country. This iutontion he oommuuicatod to Lo 
Percy, who furnished him with a letter of introduction to Warr 
Hastings, the Governor of Bengal. 

, While considering the best way to carry his design into oxecutii 
the idea ooourred to De Boigne of making the journey to India ov 
land, by way of the Caspian Sea, Tartary, and Kashmir. It wae 
boldly conceived enterprise, and worthy of his adventurous spii 
Beturniug to St. Petersburg be solioited an audience with I 
Empress, and laid his proposition before her. The projeot was c 
that appealed to a sovereign who was always ready to enooun 
travel and exploration, more especially in thoso countries wh 
Peter the Great had indicated in his will as indispensable objects 
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future acquisition by Russia. The Empress accorded her countenance 
to the scliemo, and it is interesting to note that, twelve years 
later, when the relations between Russia and England threatened a 
rupture, she ordered her ministers to obtain all available information 
concerning the actual route suggested by Do Boigno, with a viow to 
invading India by an advauco in that direction. 

Suoh is one version of De Boigno's adventures during this period, 
bnt another account merely states that after his capture by the Turks 
he was confined for seven months at Scio, until the end of the war, 
which event liberated him, but stopped his promotion ; that he then 
resigned the servioe of Russia and embarked for Smyrna, where he 
met certain English traders lately returned from the East, who 
described India as a veritable political chaos, but withal so marvellous 
a country that, listening to them, De Boigne felt all the fantastic 
dreams of his youth revive, and was inspired to go there and searoli 
for fortune. 

There is nothing incompatible in the two versions, and they both 
bring the narrative to the same point at Aleppo, where De Boigne 
found himself about the year 1777, and joined a caravan starting for 
Baghdad. Unfortunately Turkey was at war with Persia, and the 
arms of the former having reoontly suffered some serious revorses, 
the districts through which the ooravau would have to travel were 
rondorod unsafo by the presence of marauding bodies of Persian 
cavalry, aud the leader of the expedition, fearing capture, decidod 
shortly after starting, to abandon the proposed journey and return to 
Aleppo. 

Undeterred by this inauspicious beginning, De Boigne determined 

to reach India by some other route, and set sail for Alexandria. But 
misfortune still dogged his path, for the vessel that carried him was 
wrecked at the mouth of the Nile, and he found himself a castaway 
on the inhospitable shores of Egypt. He was resoued by a baud of 
Arabs, from whom he expeoted the inhumanity of treatment they 
wore generally credited with exercising ; but it appeared that, how- 
ever pitiless they might be in plundering the riob, they were pre- 
cluded by their notions of honour from oppressing the needy, and, so 
far from ill-treating De Boigne, they succoured him most charitably, 
aud assisted him to reaoh Grand Cairo. 

Here he met his old acquaintance Lord Percy, who introduced 
him to Mr. George Baldwin, the British Consul, through whose 
kindness De Boigne obtained a passage in a country ship to Madras, 
by way of the Red Sea. He was also furnished with letters of intro- 
duction to Major Sydenham, the Town-major of Fort St, George, 
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where lit' Iiuuliul in January, I77H, just after Sir Thomas Bmnbnld 
lmil 11 ‘tHumi'il Um government of llio L’nitthlmioy. 

lit' lloigno wan nl this lilrti' il yiiuug man of LwonLy-snvnn yours of 
ago, 1 cm of which hail Itouii spent in military service ami foreign 
travel. Ami yet ho was mil no wovhlly wise but thal ho expected to 
liml Ilia lamomi piignihi turn nourishing, wIioko branches ronuirml 
only In ho rthakon to ensure tint «li-»»pjiin<* of thoir golden fruit ilo 
hml con it' to nonuiro wealth, Imfc lio soon limrul that povorty nml want 
existed in llio Hast as woll as riches ami luxury. War had recently 
boon declared between England ami Franco, and hur Iloctov Mnnvo 
was engaged in layiufi siege lo Pondicherry. It was an inanspioious 
moment for an ox-oflieov of the French service to souk his fortune in 
an English dependency. Mouth aftov mouth pasBOil by, and Do Boigno 
waited for tho profermout that, did not oomo. His Blender stock of 
money gradually molted tvway, and at last, in order to procure tho 
lieceHSiiriou of life, ho was uompollod to give Iobsoub in fencing — an 
art in which ho was highly proficient. 

Thai, Im was very poor, that ho was very distressed, and that ho was 
greatly dinlmarlenoil, is confirmed by bin neeoplnncc shortly afterwards 
of sn ensign’s eotmniimimi in the (ilh Itegiment of Madras Native 
Infaiitry. Thin lie obtained through tho good olliceit of Major Hydmi- 
liiuii. who found means to overcome the Semples of the (Inventor. .It 
lias linen tm/ft;uiiteil that hy entering the llrilish sorvieo He Doigmt 
desired In disarm suspicion ati to his political volutions with the Hmwiiui 
(lovennmmt, attd that litis step ellcrml the most ellleaeieuii inetltml of 
doing so. iiitt title tiieory may lie dismissed, for tlioro is little doubt 
lint that it was poverty amno wliioli oompolled tliis ox-captain of tho 
Irish Jtrigade and ox-nuijor of tho Unssiati army to don the uniform 
of a, milialtern in a regiiuout of Mad run Native Infantry, and swear 
idleginnoe to a (imnpnny of miu'clmut iwlvonlnrors. 

b'tir nearly two years Do Uoigno centiuuoil in Utis station, and, but 
for a fovtnuuto aooidout, might have coded as woll ns iiegiui his Indian 
career ns a Company’s ensign. His regiiuout was attached to Oelouol 
Hniilie’e foreo at Guntur in Hoptotubor, 1.7H0, whoa Do Boigno 
luippunod to ho dotaolieil on escort duty to convoy up n supply of grain 
from Minims. During ids absouoo Colonel Buillio was mirronudad by 
tho Mysore army, undor Tipti Sahib, tho son of Haidar Ali, and after a 
hvuvo, but hopeless, resistance, during which tho groator portion of 
his force was cut to pieces, obliged to snrrondor. 

Just about this tiruo Lord Macartney succeeded Kir Thomas Iiumbold 
us Govornor of MadraB, and, after tho disaster of Guntur, • offored 
I Jo Doiguo au appointment in his body-guard It is not improbable 
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that during tiro noxt throo yearn Do Boigne learnt many particulars 
concerning tlio French military adventurers in tlio sendee of Mysore, 
for the deeds of these Free Lauces of Carrmtio must havo been topicB 
of common conversation. Amongst them were many able officers 
not unworthy successors to Duplcix, Hussy, La Bonrdnnnnis, Lally, 
and Law. Lally, it may bo noted, had servod in Dillon's llegiment 
in the Irish Brigade. Aided by tlio condition of the times, and the 
oh'oumstanoes of the country, these military adventurers attained sub- 
stantial, and, in many cases, lucrative, oommands in 'the service of 
Haidar Ali, and wore struggling to keep in existence the French 
influence in Southern India. 

Before many months had passed De Boigue came to the conclusion 
that the Madras Native Army dangled no charms for a soldier of 
fortune. On the contrary, it confirmed his repugnance for a progressive 
service. Those were the days of grey-headed ensigns and veteran lieu- 
tenants, to whom promotion could never come. Money, not merit, com- 
manded stops, andDe Boigne's prospects were tlio more hopeless because 
he laboured under the disadvantage of alien birth, which was a bar to 
his advancement. Yet all this time ho was constantly reminded of 
the possibilities the country offored to men of ability and enterprise, 
for hut a four leagues distant there were Freuchmou — who, in Europe, 
must have saluted him respectfully— enjoyiug immense powers, dignity 
and woaltli in a service that was groody to roceive all European appli- 
cants who would fight against tlio English. 

'l'lio resignation Do Boiguo dooidod on was nocoloratod by two 
incidents, tlio one arising out of the other. A chargo was preferred 
against him of taking unduo liborlies with the wifo of a brother oilioer, 
and although the accusation was nnfoundod, and he was honourably 
acquitted by a court-martial, the ciroumstauoe led Lord Macartney to 
refuse De Boigne’s application for an adjutancy, and confer the 
appointment on an officer of junior standing. Whereupon De Boigne 
threw up his commission. This induced the Governor to inquire 
more clearly into the matter, and ho was soon convinced that Do 
Boigne had beon harshly treated. Anxious now to ropaii the un- 
witting injustice, lie professed himself ready to sanction the appoint- 
ment, but Do Boigne had made up his mind to leave the Company’s 
service, and declined to withdraw his papers. Lord Macartney was 
therefore obliged to accept his resignation, but to testify his kindly 
feeling, he provided him with a letter of recommendation to Warren 
Hastings at Calcutta. 

Captain Edward Moor, in his “ Narrative of Little’s Expedition,” 
gives another version of the reason that led to De Boigne’s departure 
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from Miuhm According to thin writer he wna dismissed from tho 
sovvioo for a trivial olTonco “hy tho overgrown authority of tho Civil 
power ; 11 lint it Matters little whether lie resigned voluntarily or of 
nocossity. In 17H2 lio arrived at Calcutta, where a kind-hearted retd- 
dent of Fort Wiliam— un intimate friend of tla|ilaiii Moor —look liitn 
hy the hand, and furnished him with credit to a very considerable 
amount, which onaldod him early in the following year to act out on 
liis journey to Upper India. 

Meanwhilo Do Boigno presented his letters of introduction from 
Lord I’oroy and Lord Macartney to Warren Hostings. Those soenrod 
him a courteous rocoption, and ho confided to tho Govoruor-Genoral 
liis intention of endeavouring to mako his way to Europe overland, 
Tho lioldnoss of tho dosign interested Hastings, who could appreciate 
onterpriso in all its forms, and ho providod Do Boigno with letters to 
tho British agonts in India, and also to tho Nawab Warier of Oiulli, 
■which assvivod tho recipient great pecuniary advautagoH, since it was 
the anatom of tho Native Courts of India to LobUiw valunhlo Khiluls, 
or proHoutH (ifliouoitr, on all persons rocomnnmdod hy frioiully powovs. 
This to a tmvollor of J)o Boigno’s narrow oiremustanoos was a matter 
of imnumso imjmrlaiioo. 

Early in I7H11, after a short stay in GahntUn, l>o Boigno prueooilod 
to litmltnmv, and waited upon Mr. Middleton, the English UosidmiL 
at tlm Cimrt of Omlli, and in tho oonrso of limn was ri'iioivnd in 
Hiidionoo hy tho Nawiili Warir, and heoourml with a valunhlo Kbit it l 
and hitters of credit on Kabul and Kandahar for Its, 12,0110. Tho 
Khilul Do Boigno iunuodialnly mild for lls.'l,0()(l, and lining thus 
provided with tho noocssary moans, sotllod down at Lucknow to slmly 
Olio languages for live months, and to prepare a suitable oipiipmcnt 
for liis journey through Central Asia. During this time ho made tho 
aoipmmtanoo of General Cluudo Martino, a remarkable advonluror, 
who hold a post of tho highest conlidomso in tho Nawah’s Court, and 
with whom ho formed a friendship that lasted until Martino’s doatli, 
Bixtoon yoavs lator. 

In August Major James Brown, an oillcor deputed liy Warrou 
HiiBtingH on a mission to tho Kmporov Hlm.li ’Alum, was starting for 
Dollii, liis ohjoct hoiug to (Uncover tho dosigns that tho Mahratta 1’rinco 
Miulhnji Himlhia luid formod in regard to tho Mughal Empire. Do 
Boigno docidod to accompany Major Drown, 1ml a fuw days after loaving 
Lucknow, tho march of the mission was arrested by tho intrigues of 
tho turbulent nobles of tho Court of Delhi, who, having long since 
roducod tlioir sovereign to a slate of iiupoloncc, wero very averse to 
oroigii iulcrforonco, and aspoeially dreaded tlio arrival of tlio British 
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Ambassador. In consequence of which they took measures to impede 
Major Brown's progress ; but De Boigno pressed on, and made his 
way to Delhi, where lie arrived towards the end of the month. 

The Emperor’s Waziv, or prime minister, Mirza Sliafi, being absont 
from the oapital on an expedition against the Juts at Agra, Do Boigno 
found it impossible to obtain an andionoo with Shall ’Alam, and 
decided to prooeed towards Agra, where Mirza Shaft was encamped. 
But when the latter heard that the traveller had beon in Major Brown’s 
mission, liis fears were aroused and he suspected Do Boigne of sinister 
designs. He therefore accorded him the coldest reception (for Mira 4 
was at this time intriguing with Modhoji Sindhia), and refused to 
comply with his application for assistance on his journey towards the 
west 

Not far from the Wash's camp lay the army of Modhoji Sindhia, 
who was engaged in an invasion of the territory of the B4na of Goliad, 
and the siege of the fortress of Gwalior. Madhoji was one of the 
most powerful oliiofs of the groat Mardthd Confederation, and attached 
to his Court, in the quality of British Resident, was Mr. James Ander- 
son. As soon as this gentleman hoard of De Doigne’s arrival in the 
neighbourhood lio naked him to visit his camp, and, hopoloss of obtain- 
ing any assistance from Mirza Sliafi, Do Boigue gladly accepted the 
invitation. Bill, now, in turn, Madhoji’s suspicions wero aroused by the 
advent of this stranger, who had boon first in the entourage oE Major 
Drown, next at Delhi, then in tho camp of tho Wash, and was finally 
coining to Mr. Anderson. It seemed unpossiblo that suoh a soqnouoo 
of visits could ho altogether innocent in their nature. The ro-oooupa- 
tion of Delhi, which the MaiAfhus had been forced to ovaouato alter tho 
battlo of Tanipat, was the olijeot of Siudhia’s present ambition, whilst 
the encroachment of the British power excited his keenest jealousy. 
Under those oircumstanoes Madhoji was particularly anxious to dis- 
cover the real character of the suspioious wanderer, who was moving 
from camp to camp in a way that suggested intrigue. To obtain 
this information he had recourse to the usual Mai'4th4 expedient of 
craft, and employed one of tho gangs of robbers, with which the 
country was infested, and whose dexterity in theft was beyond descrip- 
tion, to steal De Boigue’s baggage during his march to Mr. Anderson's 
camp, hoping to discover in it letters or credentials that would explain 
the recent movements or ultimato designs of their owner. His plot 
was successful, and whon Do Boigne roaclied his destination he reported 
that all his property had boon plundered on the maroli, 

Mr. Anderson’s resentment was aroused at this indignity offered to 
his guest, and ho demanded the restoration of the stolen baggage. A 
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fow days afterwards it was till brought in, with tlio oxcoptinu of tlici 
letters of roeoimnundalion aucl crodil. 'l'lioso worn nuvur (jrou up, 
although every pressure was brought to boar to suenro tlioir vooovory. 

Tho loss of his money ami papers was n fatal blow to Du lioigno’s 
soliamos of travel and exploration. Without moans or orockmliala bo 
could notliopo to piorco tho unsettled ami ilislnrhod districts that lay 
betwoou Hindustan and Russia, and hu hud no other resources on 
•which to fail back. Without friends, without omployniont, a stranger 
in a s tran go laud, and ponnilosa to boot, all that was loft to him was 
his sword, his talent, and his determination. 

It was of course open to him to rotnrn to Calcutta, and Mr. Ander- 
son would have considered it a duty to arrange for his journey thither. 
But this was a poor and ignominious retreat out of his dilUouUies, 
and one that could not commend itself to a man of Do Boignc’B 
character and ambition. The spirit of advonluro wob quick within 
him, and ho scorned surrender. Ho folt ho was on tho threshold of 
an arena whero groat achievements ware possible. 'Vivid in liis 
memory was tlio rocollootion of tho Fronoli soldiers of fortune in 
Southern India, whoso bucooshob afforded an example of llw attain- 
ment possible to men lilted for military command, if they mice obtained 
the confidence of tlio native princes. Instances of similar siicootw worn 
around him: Sombre* and Modoc, Martino and Sungstur, 1’aul.y ami 
Baorn's wore advouturors who had commanded, or wore at thoprusimt 
momoiit commanding, small disciplined corps in tlio sorvioo of 
neighbouring rulers, Horo bo was, in tho oonli'n of llindmitau, 
amidst oontondiug intorosts and warlike peoples, oaoli ongor to over- 
come tho other. To tho north lay Dolhi, with its Mughal population 
nurtured in conquest for eonturios past; to tho wool dwelt the JiajpnlH, 
a warrior nation, tho bravoBt nud moat chivalrous in all India ; cIoho 
at hand were tho .Tats, staunoh and sturdy soldiorB, who had roooutly 
won their independence ; whilst to the southward stretched tho groat 
Mariitlia Dominion, with its Confoiloratod princes, whoso spears had 
glistened at the gates of Lahore, until tho Ahdali, oarryiug tho oroscoufc 
from the north, hurled them back to within their own boundaries from 
the field of Panipat. 

War was in the hearts of all those antagonistic races, whom rapine 
ruled, and whose profession was plunder and pillago. Yet they were 
utterly wanting in the science of war. They relied on tho strongtli of 
countless numbers, or, at best, on the advantage of surprise by swil't 
advance or safety by rapid retreat. They fought with tho ponderous 
club, whose very unwieldiness carried its blows astray, not with tho 

* Tor this, and all subsequent IesBer adventurers mentioned, see Appendix. 
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trained rapier, which pierced the heart almost before its tlmist was 
soon. Thoir armies woro vast multitudes, impossible to innnuMivro, 
subjoot to punio, ill-armed, anil absolutely without discipline!. Tho 
bruto powor was tlioro, but it was wasted by roasou of tho ignorance 
that could, not direct or control it. Its propor organisation oponod 
out to Do Boigne a splendid hold for his talents. In tho Btrit'o and 
scramblo for tho wroek of I'nimur’s Empire, a soldior's sword, supported 
by European iutolligonco, was a suiliciont capital. 

Do lioiguo had already served three mastors, and was no novice in 
the art of swearing allegiance. His fortunes had novor been at bo low 
an ebb as they wore at this moment, wliou he found himself derelict 
in the centre of Hindustan. He was, in truth, a castaway, whose 
condition might have awakened commiseration in the oddest breast. 
But herein lay his opportunity. From the lowliness of his beginning 
must bo measured the height of his attainment. He was to prove the 
resultant of his own. works, and before accompanying him on liis career 
to his ultimate suooeas, it is well to note this point from which he 
started. It was one hedged about with novel and singular difficulties 
and dangers ; hut they oould not veil from his eyes tho possibilities 
beyond. To a man of his splendid spirit and tireless persevoraneo 
obstacles wore but tho stepping slouos to an end. That voyager 
succeeds in life whoso eyes uro fixed, not on tho froublod waters that 
intervene, but on tho harbour ho dosiros to roach. It was so with 
Do Boiguo. Ho felt that, at last, his career was in bis own liapdn, 
mid with squared shoulders and resolute mien ho facod Llio future that 
lay before him. Long ago, ub a boy, ho had dreamed of glory and 
greatness ; but now the roulity of his life was dawning, and it was 
destined to carry him far boyond “ tho utmost further rim” of youth’s 
imagination. 
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DIS BOIGNE ENTISES SINDIIIA’S SKRVICli. THE BATTLES 04’ LALSOT 
AND CHAKsAnA. 

1784-1788. 

T HE valuo of European direction anil discipline in nativo warfaro 
began to bo acknowledged by llio Princes of Upper India about 
tko middle of the eighteenth century. Tho Nawilbs of Bengal and 
Oiidli, tho IVijalis of llajpulano, ilio Jilt oliiofs of Agra and lllmrlpur, 
duel the Imperial Court of Delhi itself, all utuployod from time to time 
the eorvicoH of several French, auil a low English, military adven- 
turers, who found their way westward or northward from CiileuUa or 
tho Carnatic, and sold tlioir swards to tho highest bidder, (leneral 
Claude Martino, of Lucknow, could havo told 1 )o Boiguo many stirring 
and romantic historios, that can novor ho known now, of European 
soldiers of fortune who drilled tho troops and lad to hattlo tho armies 
of alien races, inspiring thorn with coufidonoo and eourago, and teaching 
them how to fight fields and win victories. Amongst those daring 
in on were persona of birth, education, and approved oliaraotor, who, 
from various causes, expatriated thomsolves, and ontored tho sorvioes 
of the Native Courts. Somo from dissatisfaction with tlioir prospects, 
others — mon of less respectability — from caprice or more unworthy 
motives ; a few were drivon to this form of banishment by reason 
of their necessities or pecuniary embarrassmonts, whilst many wore 
actuated by a spirit of purs adventure, without any aim oxcopt a 
desire to win distinction in fresh fields, and rise to ft pro-oininonco 
denied them in their own oounlry. 

Of this cosmopolitan company two or three achieved high rank and 
position' at the Courts they served, oither through their own abilities 
iSjr under favour of fortune. But the majority wore men of inferior 
moXftl oalibre, who proved unable to resist the temptations around 
thenv^nd succumbed to the notorious vices of tho East. Having once 
” 20 
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given way to dobanoliory and immorality, they soon foil into tho lowosli 
state of degradation, daspised by tho vary pooplo tlioy had purposed to 
teach. 

History lias recorded the good nnrl hod deeds of only a few of tlioso 
onrly European pioneers in Hindustan. From timo to timo thoir 
names flit across its pages in desultory transit, to bo too often, dis- 
missed with porfunclory oommont or contemptuous unconcern. Even 
the current literature of thoir day ignores thorn, and one may search 
page after page of contemporaneous history without gleaning naoro 
than the baldest facts concerning men whose enterprises doservod a 
fuller recognition, and who in this more civilized and oalmer ago would 
have been acolaimod heroes of no oommon elay. 

None of these early soldiers of fortune, who served in the armies of 
Delhi, Luclmow, Agra, and Bengal, left any permanent mark upon the 
history of their times. Some of them wore locally suoceBBful, and won 
battles far their several masters, but their victories were isolated in- 
cidents leading to no substantial assertion of powor. The doctrine of 
the highest bidder govomed thoir actions whenever they attained to 
any temporary importance, and counteracted sustained effort in one 
direction. It was loft to De Boigno, not only to inaugurate moro 
perfect eystoms of discipline and superior methods of warfare, but to 
show how loyalty to a single canso could raise it up to supremacy. 
His genius and his eonstauoy created a dominion such as tlioso who 
preceded him never dreamt of, ami his career presents a contrast to, 
rather than a comparison with, tho oaroors of the Military Adventurers 
who established themselves in Upper India provions to tho poriod in 
whioh ho flourished. 

When De Boigne joined Mr, Audorson’s camp, Madhoji Sindhia was 
engaged in the reduction of Gwalior. This stronghold had beon in 
the possession of the MarAthiis, but was captured from them by the 
English during tho late war, and made over to Clmttra Sing, the liana 
of Gohad, a Jilt ohioftain who had created an independent principality 
-for himself on tlio ruins of Mughal decadence. The IUna had been 
assisted by a Frenchman named Modoc, from whom, by a species of 
transaction peculiar to those days, he purohased a battalion of dis- 
ciplined infantry. In 1784 tho command of this battalion wd,b in the 
hands of a Boolobman named Saugsler. It consisted of one thousand 
disciplined man, and a respectable train of artillery, and was partially 
officered by Europeans, one of them being an Irishman named Thomas 
Legge, the hero of a marvoliously adventurous life. But this single 
battalion was not strong enough to cope with Madhoji Sindhia’s 
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immense MaratkA kordos investing Gwalior, tho siago of which place 
it had been tillable to raise. 

De Boigno, smarting under a souse of resentment at Lhe robbery liu 
liad sustained, dotorminod to olfov his sword to Siudliia’s onomy, tho 
B&na of Goliad. But instead of endeavouring to outer tho service as 
an offioor under Sangster, ho spumed sueli liumblo nioitus to an ond, 
and boldly proposed to raise an in dependent and muoli largor ibreo of 
his own. A single battalion would not suit tho ambition of this 
vagrant adventurer, whose pride was not broken by his poverty. IIo 
aspired to the immediate oommand of a brigade of fivo rogimonls. It 
is impossible not to admire the cool audacity which from tho depths 
of recent disaster could deliberately, ask for an advance of a lakh of 
rupees (1112,500) to create an army. This was the actual proposition 
Da Boigno made to Ckattra Sing, undertaking in roturn to rocruit livo 
thousand men at Dollii, Jaipur, Goliad, and clsowhore, and withal 
so seorotly and expeditiously ns not to arouse suspicion until ho was 
in a position to act in conjunction with Songster, and roliovo tho 
beleaguorod fort of Gwalior. 

Tho proposal was nu imperial ouc. But Du Boigno had unbounded 
belief in lnuiself, and did not hesitate to foriunlivto it, oven though it 
should bring him into direct conflict with tho might of llu) ManUlia 
Empire, which at this tiiuo was tho dominant power in India. A 
lakh of rupees wob all ho rotpiirod. But, alas I for the littlomwH of 
human naturo and tho ocouoiuy of regal minds, it was over this 
miserable bauble tho schomo was wroekod. Olmttra Sing was a 
prudoufc and thrifty potentate. IIo mistrusted the enthusiastic lmt 
unknown eti'augor, and declined to confide so large a siuu to liia care. 
But this did not prevent the practical prince from turning tho incidont 
to his advantage, by causing circumstantial details of it to ho circu- 
lated, so that they might reaoli Siudhia’s oars, and intuuidato him. 
The information was soon current in the Mor&thii camp, and not 
unnaturally excited Madkoji’a enmity against De Boigne. But at tho 
same time it discovered the-dariug and enterprise of a man who could 
conceive such on audacious scheme, and marked him as one of more 
than average ability. 

This repulse instead of discouraging De Boigne stirred him to fresh 
endeavour, for his perseverance was as doggod as liis ambition was 
aspiring. There were other enemies of Siadhio to be appoaled to, 
and first and foremost Partdb Sing, the Elijah of Jaipur, who. was 
jealously watching the movements of the Mar&tlia armies, ready, in 
liis desire to restrain them within their own boundaries, to take the 
field at any moment. To this prince De Boigne now addressed 
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himself, and Ins proposals wore favourably roooivod. Negotiations 
followed, and ho was engaged at a Hillary Bh. 2,000 a month lo raise 
and discipline a couple of battalions of regular infantry. 

Do Boigno at once wrote to Warren Hastings, acquainting him of 
hia good fortune. Whotlior he did so from mere oxnboranco of satis- 
faction, or from a souse of duty, it is difficult to say. 1'osaibly he was 
influoucod hy the circumstanoe of his having held a commission in 
the Company’s army, or he may havo considered that as he liad 
started from Bengal in pursuit of a fixed purpose, for (ho furtherance of 
which ho had received credentials from the Governor-General, it was 
right, now that his original plan was abandoned, to communicate the 
fact. Unfortunately his letter was official in form, and was road at 
the meeting of the Bengal Counoil, whose factious members never 
neglected an opportunity of opposing the Governor-General; and they 
immediately expressed disapproval of a European, a protegd of Warren 
Hastings, entering the service of native princes. This opinion was 
quite in keeping with the petty prejudices of the period, when “inter- 
lopers" were regarded with only one degree less suspicion than 
loafers create at the present day. It resullod in an order for De 
Boigne to return to Calcutta immediately. 

De Boigne receivod this just as ho wob entering on his new task, 
and it iB to his credit that lie at onoo obeyed, and startod for Bengal. 
His prompt compliance so pleasod Warron Hastings, that aftor expla- 
nations had been toudored, ho permitted Do Boigno to accompany 
him to Lucknow, wliitlior ho was going, and from tlienoe to return 
to Jaipur to rosumo liis engagement. But moanwhilo tlio troaty ol 
Salbyo hod been ratified, and this changed I’artdb Sing’s polioy, and 
he dispensed with Do Boigue’s services, salving the disappointment 
with a solatium of Es.10,000, with which the latter returned to Delhi, 
whore he found his friend, Major Brown. 

Little did the Jaipur ruler suspeot what a disastrous effect upon his 
future fortunes was to follow this deoision, or he would never have * 
permitted the departure from his servico of a man who was to become 
his scourge and diotator in the future. It is idle to speculate upon 
the what-might-have-beens of history, yet it is indisputable that, but 
for the failure of De Boigne’s negotiations with Chattra Sing and 
Partd-b Bing, be would have been arrayed in the field of battle against 
Madhoji Sindhia, instead of on his side, and this ciroumstanoe must, * 
in all human probability, have changed the oourse of Central and 
Upper Indian history for the next twenty years. 

During these transactions Madhoji Sindhia had been obser- 
vant of the man whose papers he had stolen, and of whose 
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enterprise lie rocoivod an oh constant proofs, ami so high was tho 
opinion ho ooncoivod of his capacity that lin oamo to tlio con- 
clusion. it woukl ha hotter to soctiro his sorvicoa for himself. In tho 
rooent war with the English Sindhia had loavnt tho value of dis- 
ciplined infantry, 'i'wioo withiu a fortnight his army of ‘10,000 
cavalry had boon attacked and dispersed by Oolouol Goddard at tho 
Load .of a foroo of 4,000 British troops, whilst Captain 1’nphnm, by his 
brilliant capture of Gwalior, bad proved how much could bo achieved 
by Sepoys well trained and lioroioally led. Tho MaviitliA armies of 
this period mustered no infantry at all, and Simlhia determined to 
raise a foroo of this arm. Ho therefore made advances to De 
Boiguo through Mr. Anderson, and invited the man, who had so 
deliberately sought to beard him, to enter his service. 

With suoh splendid prospects as were now opened out to him, De 
Boigne eould afford to forget all injuries and bury all animosities, 
and lie accepted the offor without any hesitation. And here a short 
digression is necessary to explain tho political situation in Upper 
India at tlia time when Do Boiguo ontorod tho service of Madhoji 
Simlhia. 

In this yoar, 1784, tho Empire of the Mughal was tottering to Hr 
fall. It had, indeed, virtually ooftsed to exist twonty-two years pro- 
. viously, when ’Alamgir II. was inurdorod, for Shah ’Alain, who sue- 
oeoded him, was novor anything hut a more symbol of sovereignty, 
now paradod by one minister in powor, now by anothor, as his patent of 
authority. Moanwhilo tho Mar/ithd power was fast recovering from 
tho shook its prestigo had sustained at PAnipat, and under tho genius 
of Madlioji Simlhia reasserting its influenoo at Delhi. Madhoji had 
good cause to remember PAnipat, for a wound roooivod in that battle 
left him a cripple for lifo. Since that memorable day ho had boon 
associated with Taluiji Holkar in consolidating the MorAtliA power 
in tho great province of MAlwa, whoso government they shared 
equally, and preparing to rcoover the supremacy of Hindustan, Ton 
years after PAnipat the two chiefs placed Shah ’Alam on tho throne 
of Delhi, from whioli he had been driven by tho Abdali. Eight yoars 
lalor war broke out with the English, and they were obliged to 
withdraw their forces southward to protect their own territories. 
During this campaign, which lasted from 1779 to 1782, Madhoji’s 
'--.fortunes rose and .fell, and rose again, until they were finally estab- 
lished by the treaty of Salbye, whioli recognised his independence, 
raised Mm to the head of the confederated MarAtbA princes, who 
acknowledged the PesliwA of Poonak as their suzerain, and left him 
a free hai^ to deal with the wreok of the Mughal Empire as he willed. 
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Tho road was now oloar for tho fulfilment of those ambitions 
dosigus against Dolhi, which hail boon interrupted by Into events. 
Siuoo tho withdrawal of tho MarAtliA prolootion from Shah ’Alam, 
tho capital had become a proy to internal quarrels and jealousies, 
which roducod it to a state of absolute anarchy. It was a period 
when great political and territorial changes wore on tho tapis, and the 
Emporor’s dominions, torn by dissensions, Boomod to court invasion. 
Madhoji only waited a favourable opportunity to advance, whilst 
behind him crouched tho enormous power of tho MarAtliA nation. 
To bo associated with such a princo at such a time was to woo fortune 
by her most oertuin path. 

Do Bojgne was so associated, and how well he used his oppor- 
tunities these pages will attempt to show. Tho oommisBion he 
received from Madhoji was to raise two battalions of disciplined 
infantry, with a suitable complement of artillery. He was to receive 
eight rupees a month for each soldier in the force, and hiB own pay 
was fixed at Rs.1,000 per mensem. The battalions were to consist 
of 800 men each, and to be formed as nearly as possible upon the 
lines of those in the Company's service, with similar accoutrements, 
arms, and discipline. In short, the corps was one calculated to 
give fair scope to Do Boigne’s powers of organisation and his military 
ability. 

In 1784 Do Boigno begau this task with oharaotoristio energy. 
Recruits soon fiocltod to Lis enlisting contros, for in such warlilco 
timos, and amongst such wavliko raoos, soldiers wove an abundant 
roady-money commodity. IIo fixod tlio pay of a Sopoy at fivo and a 
half rupees per mensem, thus loaviug a sufficient surplusage from 
which to offer attractive inducements to European officers to join his 
standard. Sangster was one of the first to do so, having recently left 
the RAna of Gokad’s service on that chief submission to Sindhia, 
The Bootohman was a man of considerable ingenuity, and skilful 
in the art of casting cannon, and De Boigne appointed him super- 
intendent of his arsenal, where he was soon busy turning out 
excellent artillery and small arms. Another officer was John Hos- 
sing, a Dutchman by nationality, and a gallant man by nature. He 
commanded one of the battalions, and a Frenchman named Fremont 
the other. 

During the time he was engaged in raising his corps De Boigne’s - 
energy was inexhaustible, and in vivid contrast to the sensual indo- 
lence which too frequently characterised the military advonturers of 
tlio period. From morning to midnight he was continuously at work, 
superintending every detail of the new foroe. He examined and 
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jioBsed reornila, drilled the raw lovicm, organinod the companion and 
divisions, and selected and appointed tho native oilicors. Amongst 
others who offored tlieir Rorvieos aliont this liino was a certain 
EoliillA, named Amir KliAn, whom Do Boigne rojoctod huonnso of 
his yon Hi. It was not often that ho was at fault in solecting liia 
native suhordinates, hnt in this instance he failed to dokoot tho morits 
of the applicant ; for Amir KhAu rose to an ominenoo which, in 
comparison, was as great as that attained hy the European who 
deolined his services. As s6on as his muster roll was full Do Boigno 
turned his attention to succeeding details, choosing the uniforms, 
deciding on the accoutrements and armament, and providing a 
suitable equipment for field service. He never spared himself, but 
grappled with the work he had undertaken strenuously and enthu- 
siastically. The result was that in less than five months he had 
brought into readiness for active service two excellent battalions of 
regular infantry. Those only who hove had experience of tho interior 
ooonomy of a native state, which nowadays is but a reflection of tlio 
chaos existing in India a hundred years ago, oan form an idea of tho 
magnitude of the work aooomplishod by Do Boigno within this short 
space of lime. 

As soon ns his new-fledged battalions woro ready to toko tho fiold, 
Madlioji Shulliia ordorod thorn to join Dio army of Appa KliAndi JlAo, 
ono of his loading ganorals, who was ongagod in tho subjugation of 
Bundolkhaud. Appa's forco consisted solely of cavalry, that being 
die only arm of sorvioe engaged in the predatory system of warfare 
wlrioli the MarathAs affected. Thoro was at first a prejudice, amount- 
ing to a oontompt, displayed towards Do Boigno’a now battalions, but 
this did not prevent him from making their valuo felt ; and when tlio 
siege of Kaliujar, a strong fortress a few miles south of Allahabad, 
was undertaken, tho whole brunt of tho attack devolved upon his 
infantry and artillery, who distinguished themselves so signally that 
they evoked the highest tribute of praiso from Appa KliAndi lino. 

But the Bundelkhand campaign was brought to a premature close 
Dy events at Delhi. Madkoji Siudhia had long been watching tho 
dissensions in progress at the Court of Shah ’Alam, which culminated 
in tike assassination of two successive Wash's. Paralysed • by the 
difficulHies around him, and after vainly seeking help from the 
Eng]iskj\ the luckless Emperor appealed in liiB extremity to tho 
MarAtha \prinoe to subdue his mutinous nobles and seat him in 
seourity ontthe throne of his forefathers. 

This was tihe opportunity Madhoji had so long desired. He at onco 
crossed the Cihamlial River, which formed the northern boundary of 
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tlio Muratha dominions, anil joinod tho Emporor at Agra in October, 
1784, and early in tlio following year osoortod him back to Delhi, 
from which ho had boen forced to fly. Somo of iko rebellions nobles 
evacuated the oily on his approach, and othors submitted, and in 
January, 1785, tho unhappy monarch was onoe more elevated to the 
regal stato, if not the sovereign power, of Emporor of Hindustan. 

Tho power remained in Sindhia’s liandB, for he was tho master of the 
situation. In his gratitude Shah ’Alam desired to invest his deliverer 
with the title and dignity of Amir-ul-Umrah, or Chief of the Nobles, 
but this honour was declined. The titular distinction was not accom- 
panied by corresponding practical advantages, and the empty leader- 
ship of such a faotious aristooracy was to be avoided rather than 
acoepted. The orafty Hindu prince— a great soldier, but a greater 
statesman — had other objocts in view than the impossible post of 
keeper of a Muhammadan emperor's unruly kin. With a sycophantic 
assumption of humility, which he always carried to esoess throughout 
life, Madhoji declined all honours for himself, but for Mb suzerain, 
the Peshwii., who was nominally the vassal of Delhi, he requested the 
dignity of Vakil-i-Mutluq, or supreme deputy of the Emperor, a post 
whioli carried with it paramount authority. This was aooorded by 
Shah 'Alam, who thus signed away his regal power. As a natural 
oonsequonoe Madhoji, the PoshwiVs local representative, assumed tho 
oflioo, and with it the control, of the Imperial army, the sole 
maohine of government in Oriental politics. Soon afterwards the 
chief command of it was conferred on him as a personal distinction. 

Hindustan was now in Sindhia’s hands. Ilis arms and his diplomacy 
had made him its master. The rich Mughal districts in the DoHb, a 
fertile tract of oountry between tlio Ganges and Jumna, soon sur- 
rendered with the fortresses of Aligarh and Agra. On the fall of 
the latter, regarded as the key of Hindustan, the Deccan Hindu was 
paramount lord of the Mughal Empire. 

But Fortune had been too lavish with her favours. In his oareer of 
conquest Madhoji Sindhia was aided by circumstances too fortuitous 
to be permanently relied upon. The ancient aristocraoy of Delhi, 
awed into submission at first by his masterly advance, and the weak- 
ness of then’ own internal chaos, began to foregather and recover 
spirit. Sindhia’s necessity, possibly his oupidity, could not resist the 
temptation of sequestrating the estates of the leading nobles, and thus, 
to the intolerable insult of a despised infidel being placed in command 
over them, was added the positive injury of the loss of their property. 
Misfortune made them kin, and they determined to sink for a time all 
their private enmities, and concert measures to expel the invader. To 
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which end they ontorod into communications with the Rajahs of Jaipur 
ami Jodhpur, in RtVjputana, to whom thoy proposoil an alliance, anil 
these princes, mindful of tho hoavy exactions they continually snf- 
foreil as trihutarios of tho Mai'Athds, turned a favourable oar to their 
overtures. 

Directly Madhoji Sindhia heard of this combination ho determined 
to anticipate its action. The Rajputs had long been nominal vassalB 
of the Empire, and seizing on this as a pretext, he callod upon tliem, in 
his capaoity of Vakil-i-Mutluq, for payment of tribute. The domand 
was only partially obeyed, and in order to enforce it, Madhoji preparod 
to lead the Imperial army againBt the rebels. 

But Sindhia’s power now showed the unstable basis on which it 
was builded. His weakness lay, not in his will, but in his weapon. 
The Imperial army was necessarily the instrument of his purpoBO, but 
it was officered by those very nobles who had entered into intrigues 
with the enemy, and its ranks filled with their own personal follow- 
ing. It was obviously unsafe for Madboji to place himsolf in the 
power of sueli a forog. In order, thoroforo, to strengthen his hands, 
ho recalled tho army of llundelkband, and, on being joined by Appa 
Khandi Rao and Do Boiguo, sot out for ltiijputana early in llio year 
1787 . 

Near tho village of L filed t, soiuo miles to tho south-oast of Jaipur, 
tho alliod forces of tlio Ilajput princes wero found drawn up for battle. 
The imlrustworthinoss of tho Imperial army soon disoovorod itself, 
for two of the loading gonorals at onoo wont ovor to Parish Sing, 
taking with thorn all their troops. Thoir uamos woro Muhammad 
Bog Hamadani, and his nephew, Ismail Bog, who was dostinod to 
become one of Madhoji's most redoubtable foos for tho next Bovon 
years. 

This early example of treachery oroatoil a spirit of mutiny amongst 
the Mughal soldiery, whose sympathies woro naturally with tho do- 
serters, and the aspect of affairs soon became threatening. In this 
dilemma Madhoji was compelled to avail himself of that dosporate 
panacea for internal trouble — action. Ho determined to give battle 
before there was time for any further desertions to take place, trusting 
to fortune for viotory, and knowing that halting indeoision always 
sides with the stronger party. 

Accordingly he disposed his army for attack, and gave tho order to 
advance. On the left De Boigne’s battalions were stationed, and the 
right was entrusted to the Mardthd Cavalry, both supporting, or more 
probably coercing, the Imperial army in the centre. The Rajput 
princes at once aooepted battle, and the action began. . At the very 
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outset Muhammed Bog Hamailani was killed by a cannon-Bhot, which 
so disheartened his troops that they began to retreat, anil it seemed 
a» though the day was loat. But at this juncture Ismtul Beg came to 
the rescue. Bullying his unolo’s wavering soldiery he placed kiniBelf 
at their head and charged the Mahratta Cavalry with suoh impetuous 
gallantry that he drove them baok in disorder. 

Observing this, the Chief of Biah, one of the Bfija of Jodhpur's 
generals, was enoouraged to advanoo, and collecting his 10,000 B&thor 
Cavalry, led them against Sindkia’B loft wing, where only De Boigne, 
with his little body of infantry, stood to oppose him. 

The Bfi.thors of Jodhpur were the very flower of Rajput bravery, 
and celebrated throughout Hindustan for their splendid coinage and 
their handsome mien. They were a warrior clan whose past achieve- 
ment had marked thofh out as the first and finest of all the fighting 
races of the East, and' won for them the proud distinction of being 
without fear. 

As they oame within sight of De Boigne's two battalions, drawn up 
ready to rocoive them, they converged upon the little band, rending 
the air with fioroe and exulting shouts of anticipated victory. Their 
flags flauntod in the breeze, the sunshine glistened on their plumed 
helmets and chain armour, and their swords and spears flashed alol't 
as they thundered ov or the sun-haired plain. Never yet in the history 
of battle had footmou dared to oppose the might of Marwar mounted 
for llio fray, and when the Chief of Riah saw the oompaot formation, 
stoady as the stonos around, awaiting his onslaught, he determined 
to punish this inaolenoe of oourago. 

It was a terrible baptism of battlo for Do Boigne’s young battalions. 
Armies had meltod and dispersed before these on charging warriors, 
who seemed as if they bad but to lido over to annihilate the little 
square that hold its plaoe and awaited the shook with splendid courage. 
In the midst of his mon rode Do Boigne, calm and fearless. He had 
formed them into a hollow square (a formationWellington and Quatre 
Bas were to make famous in after years), with his guns hidden from 
view in the centre. Not for a moment was his presence of mind dis- 
turbed, and as he issued his orders and completed his dispositions, his 
confident bearing gave his men that sense of security whioh Asiatics 
have ever derived from the preaenoe and co-operation of European 
leaders. 

Nearer and nearer oame the advancing squadrons, until the supreme 
moment arrived and only a few paces intervened. Then the word of 
command rang out, and with the precision of the parade ground, De 
Boigne’s front line fell back behind the guns, whioh, before the 
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amazed Bdlhors could realize what the movement signified, belched 
out a murderous discharge of grapo into tlioir ranks. 

The hugo moving mass staggorod at the shook, lmt, onvriod forward 
by its own impetus, complotod its charge. Bockloss of overy thing 
except tho honour of tho day, the sons of Mdrwur rode to tlio camions’ 
muzzles, cutting down the gunners as they sorvod tlioir piooos, and 
attempting to break into tho centre of tho stubborn square. For 
n few seconds all was inoxlrioablo oonfusion; then, as the smoko 
cleared away, high above the roar of battle, the word of command 
rang out again, ancl from nearly two thousand muskets, at olosost 
quarters, a death-dealing volley was directed against the Batlior ranks. 

Their horses refused to face the awful shoet of flame that flaBlied 
out and strewed the field with oorpses of men and beasts ; and rider- 
less steeds, stampoding back in terror through tho main body, added 
to its confusion. Do Boigne’a military instinct Beizod the decisivo 
moment, and the advaneo was sounded. It was tho turning-point of 
the fight. The onomy wore rallying for a second charge, infuriated at 
the insult of a repulso from infantry. But boforo they could reform 
Do Boigno and his battalions wore on thorn. Again the ilamos flashed 
forth in tho very facos or tho homos, and like lightning from tho 
heavens abovo dealt doath and dismay. Tho dospisod infantry could 
not only resist, it could attack! A revelation burst upon tlioso 
warriors of tho Wost, and boforo that small disciplined foroo tho 
chivalry of KAjpntaua wavorod and liroko, till finally, liko driven 
oaUlo, thoy streamed out ill flight, conqnorod by tho goiiins, the reso- 
lution, and intrepidity of a single mini. 

■ It needed but a general advance of tho Imperial army to complete 
tho viotory assurod by the valour of De Boiguo’s corps. Tho Mughal 
centre was ordered to follow in pursuit, but intriguo and troacbory 
had been at work, and they rofusod to stir. And so tlio onomy mado 
good tlioir retreat, and Do Boigno found that the heroism of his men 
had been expended in vain, and tliat the blood so freely shod on 
L digit's plain had boon sacrificed to tlio accomplishment of an empty 
victory. 

Two days later Sindhia prepared to renew tho battle, but even 
as he was forming his line, the whole of the Imperial army, by a 
volte fa oa indigenous to Asiatic soil, passed over to the enemy, taking 
with them eighty pieces of oannon. De Boigne’s indignation was 
aroused beyond endurance as he saw the Mughal deserters marching 
away with drums beating and flags flying. Galloping up ta Sindhia 
he asked permission to charge them with the Mardthd Cavalry, but 
Ma&hoji with a more prudent appreciation of the danger their defoc- 
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tion involved, preferred the doctrine of discretion and docidod to leave 
them alone. 

There was nothing left hut to retire, for the MnrAtliA troops could 
not hope to resist the overswollon ranks of the enemy. The danger 
was critical, but it served to bring into operation all Madhoji’s finoBt 
qualities of fortitude and rosouroo. A lino of retreat to Ulwar was 
quickly decided upon and the march commenced, the defenoe of the 
rear being entrusted to Do Boigne. IsmAil Beg at once prepared to 
follow, but his Bajput allies, having satisfactorily asserted their exemp- 
tion from tribute, and recovered their lost provinoe of Ajmir (which 
the Mardthds were obliged to abandon), declined to take up another’s 
quarrel and withdrew into their own territories. The Mughal noble, 
collecting all the cavalry he could muster, followed in pursuit of the 
retreating enemy with the intention of destroying them, but in tliis he 
was foiled by De Boigne, who proved himself as skilful a general in 
retreat as he had been in notion, and with his two battalions success- 
fully defended the rear of Sindhia’s army for eight days, meeting and 
repulsing every attack made by IsmAil Bog, until Ulwar was reached 
and refuge found within its walls. 

The Mughal noble now relinquished the pursuit, and made his way 
to Agra, and shortly afterwards Maclhoji Sindhia, convinood that he 
could no longer hold Hindustan, collected liis vanquished foroes, and 
crossing the Ghambal, fell back upon the fortress of Gwalior, whence 
ho wrote ragout letters to tho PoshwA at Poonah to sond roinforoe- 
ments to aid in retrieving this tremendous disaster to MariitliA 
prestige. 

Meanwliilo IsmAil Bog, in his design to rocovor Dolhi, found 
himself forestalled by a RahillA chief namod GhulAm Kiidir, who had 
seized tho opportunity afforded by the distracted state of affairs in 
Upper India, and the defenceless condition of the capital, to drive 
out the MaratliA garrison and take possession of it. The only in- 
dividual who attempted to oppose him was the Begmn Somrn, who 
had succeeded to tho command of tho regular troops her late husband 
raised ; but although Bhe displayed great oourage and spirit she was 
obliged to retire. Ghulam KAdir next captured Aligarh, whereupon 
iBindil Beg, finding the Afghan master of the situation, and not 
feeling strong enough to oppose him, made overtures for an alliance, 
offering to share with him all the conquests them joint foroes might 
effeot ; and these terms being aooepted, a plan was formed for the 
imm ediate recovery of the Mughal Doab provinces from the MarAthAs. 

The capture of Aligarh was soon followed by that of the surrounding 
districts. This accomplished, the two chiefs were able to concentrate 
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tlioir foi'oos on tho siogo of Agra, Sindliia’s solo ronminiug sLrnnghold 
in Hindustan, but horo a stubborn. rosistimoo was opposed to thorn 
by a Bralimin named Laksvii Hilda, ono of tho bravost and host of tho 
MardthA generals, and a prominent flgtiro in the history of the country 
for tlie next fifteen years. 

With the Imperial oity wrested from him, tho Dodh Provinces lost, 
Aligarh oaptured, and Agra olosoly invested, tho fortunes of Madlioji 
Sindlna ■were indeed dark. After hia hriof blaze of triumph, he had 
in one short campaign lost nearly everything his arms had previously 
won, and now found himself apparently further off than ever from the 
attainment of his ambition. His army was beaten and dispirited, aud 
he had proved ns weak in holding Hindustan as he had been bold in 
seizing it. For some months ho remained at Gwalior, anxiously 
awaiting help from the Decoan; hut it was a far ory from tho 
Cliambal to Poonali. Not only many leagues, but many jealousies 
intervened. Poonali politios were directed by a orafty Brahmin 
named Nftna Farnavis, who lias boon donominatod the Maohiavelli 
of the Marii tli a Empire. He had long boon hostile to Sindliin, whose 
enormous and growing power aroneoil mistrust, aud had no difficulty 
in persuading tho Poshwil that his vassal of Ujjain was aiming at tlio 
establishment of an indnpondout kingdom for himself. Bonoath tho 
oloaltof servility, under which Sindliia alwayH disguised his intentions, 
there existod designs of tho most imperial nature. In his oxooss of 
humility ho called kimsolf a Paldl, or village mayor, and vownd Unit 
to oarry his master, the PosUwA's, slippers was his hereditary duty ; 
hut under this artificial assumption of modesty thoro lurked Jiir- 
reacliing aims and ambitions. NAna Faruavis was awaro of this, and 
in the hour of Simlliia's nood, doomod it the wisostpolioy to withhold 
assistance. To tho urgont appoals for roinforcomonts roplios of 
a temporising natnro wore sout, and it soon bocame apparent to 
Sindhia that no holp could he expootod from Poonali at presont, and 
that he must depend upon his own exertions to re-establish his shalcon 
fortunes. 

Tho relief of Agra was of the first importance, in order to seoure 
n base of operations for the rooonquest of the lost territory. In 
proximity to this fortress lay the oountry of tho JAts, a low oasto 
Hindu tribe, originally from the banks of the Indus, who possessed 
a tolerable army, which included a battalion of regular infantry, 
commanded, by a Frenchman named Lestiueau. After his defeat at 
LAlsot, Madkoji, with diplomatic generosity, had made a virtue of 
necessity, and restored to the Jats a considerable troot of territory 
and tho fortress of Dig, which had originally been oonepered from 
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them. This paved tho way for an nJlianeo which ho now enteral into 
with their rulor, Ranjlt Sing. Calling in all 1 ub soattorod detach- 
ments, Sindhia eonoentratod his army at Bhortpur, wlioro a junction 
was formed with liia now allies, and in the spring of 1788 he prepared 
to take the hold again. 

Whereupon Ismi.il Beg and GhuMm Klclir raised’ the siege of 
Agra, and marched to oppose him, and on the 24th of April the two 
armies mot at Chaksiina, or Chdksu, about eight milos from Bhartpur. 
Sindhia’s troops were oommonded by Appa Khandi Brio and Edna 
Khdn. The latter was a favourite officer, who had saved Madhoji’s life 
at Pdnipat more than a quarter of a century before, in gratitude for 
which he had been raised to high military oommand. Although of 
humble birth R&na Kkin. proved himself worthy of the confidence 
repoBed in him, and was moreover a very capable general. Appa 
Khandi Edo, as a reward for gallantry and enterprise, had reoently 
obtained the estates sequestrated from Ismail Beg, but only to lose 
them by his master's present reverse of fortune. He had every 
reason to desire the re-establishment of the Mardthd rule, and was 
entrusted with the ohief oommand in this battle. In the disposition 
of his foroos ho plaood tho Marithi troops in the centre, supported on 
the right by Bo Boigne’s battalions, and on the loft by tho Jilt army 
and Lostinean's regular infantry. 

Tho action bogan with a heavy cannonade opened by Ismail Beg, 
aud oliia fly dircotad against Do Boigno's corps, in tho hopes of shaking 
tho solidity of tho phalanx which had so suooeBsftilly resisted all attaoks 
in tho battle of Lals6t, and during the retreat to Ulwar. On the 
other wing GhuULru Kddir, spurning suoh inoidontol aid, oliarged the 
Jilts, and soon put all to flight, except Lestineftu’B infantry, who main- 
tained their ground. Seeing the enemy’s loft wing in retreat, and 
anticipating that their example might be oontagious, iBmdil Bog now 
suspended his artillery fire, and collecting his cavalry bore down upon 
Do Boigne. 

But tho same discipline and resolution which had saved the two 
battalions when they stemmed the' torrent of the Rdthor charge 
animated them now. Ismiil Beg’s onslaught was mot with flrmnesB 
and fortitude, and all his efforts failed to shake the square of trained 
men, who, standing shoulder to shoulder, proved themselves im- 
pervious to panic, and withheld their fire until thoir leader gave the 
word of oommand. Then was repeated the lesson of Ldls6t : a hail 
of bullets tors into the ranks of tho enemy, and strewed the ground 
with dead and wounded. Calm discipline again proved itB superiority 
over mad valour, and the seionoe of war triumphed over the advantage 
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of numbers. Boforo Do Boiguo’s musketry firo tlio Muglml squadrons 
fall back dazed and dceimatod, and it uoodod lmt tho aaoiHlnuoa of tlio 
MarAthA Cavalry to soonro tlio day. But again Fa to auatoliod tlio 
laurels from tlio adventurer's grasp, for wlion tlio aritioal uioiuont 
armed the Deooan warriors tv era not at hand to oliargo. Do Boigno's 
and Lostinean’s infantry alono kopt tlio Hold, until unsupported in tlio 
unequal light, tlioy wore obligod, aftor sustaining heavy losses, to fall 
bnok and soolt sholtor within tlio walls of Bhartpur, wliithor tlioir 
cowardly allies had preoodod thorn. 

The defeat of dhaksaua oomplotos a chapter in Do Doigne’B oaroor, 
.for with it oloaes the record of his military misfortunes. Tlio signal 
personal distinction with which he emerged from tho two disastrous 
battles recorded served to establish liis reputation in a more sensible 
degree than if he had merely shared in a general victory. His gallantry 
in action, his presence of mind in crisis, and liis resouroo in retreat, 
marked him as a great and gallant loader, and impreBsod liis high 
merits on the mind of Madhoji Sindhia, whilst tho ordoal through 
wliioli his young battalions had triumphantly passed, completed tlio 
conhdonco of his men in tlioir commander, and in lliomsolvos. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE BATTLE OP AGRA, FORMATION OF THE FIRST BRIGADE. 

1788-1700. 

I MMEDIATELY after tlieir ■victory at CliaksAno, iliBsonsiorm broke 
out botwoon IsmAil Beg anil GlmlAm KAdir. There was little in 
common between thorn except tlieir creed. The former represented 
Mughal respectability, whilst the latter was an Afghan adventurer, 
emasoulated in liis youth, and vindictive and truculent by nature, who 
represented a purely foreign element in Hindustan. News of the 
quarrel was conveyed to Sindliin, who learnt at the same time that 
the Sikhs had made an incursion into GhulAm KAdir’s own territory 
of Sftkarnnpiu'. So lie sent n.l'oroe to assist them, and this obliged 
tlio BohillA to proooed at onoo to the protection of his property, whilst 
IsmAil Bog rotlirnod to Lhe siogo of Agra, which still held out under 
LakwA DAda. Taking advantage of this division of the enemy’s 
foroos, Buna KhAn and Appa KkAudi EAo were encouraged to resume 
the offensive, and marohod to the roliof of Agra, whiok place they 
reached on the 18th of June, 1788. 

It was the height of the hot season, just before the brooking of the 
monsoon rains, when the heated air was like a furnaoe breath, and 
the sun scorched with the fieroonoss of a flame. The opposing 
armies were drawn up on a largo plain outside the city. Behind 
Ismail Beg’s camp flowed the river Jumna, its waters swollen by the 
melting of the Himalayan snows. To the far right the dazzling dome 
and slender minarets of the TAj rose in exquisite symmetry over the 
grave of MumtAz-i-Mahal, a monument to the past glory of that 
empire which could raise such a monument to one of its queens. 
Behind the red stone battlements of the beleaguered fortress the 
gallant LakwA DAda still held his own, and watched with anxious 
eyes the result of the coming contest that was to decide the fate of 
Hindustan. It was an historical day, on which, for the last time in 
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tho annals of tlio honao of Tainuu 1 , its army was to alnurt in battle 
array, fighting for tlio faith against tho groat oncroacliing power from 
tho Booth, begotten of its own ovorgrown onipiro. 

A long and dosporato battlo onsnod. Around Do Boiguo’s battalions 
the strife raged iiorooat. But his mon wore votorans in warfare now, 
trained in tho hard sohool of dofoat, and mot and ropnisod oaoli 
succeeding charge, till tho Mnghnl Cavalry roolod backwards boaton. 
Then Do Boigno advanced, with sorried ranltB and compact forma- 
tion, and before the sun had set Ismail Beg’s army was dispersed in 
full flight, its guns abandoned, and its camp given over to flame and 
pillage. 'When he saw the day was lost, the Mughal noble, who had 
been twice wounded, mounted a swift horse, and spurred to tho Jumna. 
Plunging into its swollen wators, ho swam to the other side, and so 
made good his escape, whilst tho remnants of his routed army Hooked 
in straggling bodios to Delhi, 

The battle of Agra was the most important and dooiBivo that lmd 
taken place between the two partios engaged for many yoars. It 
extinguished for over the last flickering hope of indepondonoo that 
romamod to tho Mughal, and oomplololy ostabliidiod tho ascondonoy 
of tlio Mnmtlids. It assurod tlio ousy rooonquost of tho DoAb 
rrovinoos, and inado Madlioji Bindhia tho undisputed master 1 of 
Hindustan. That tho ruooorh of tho day was dno in the first dogroo 
to Do Boigno, ovory historian lme admitted, and from this time forward 
tho forco which his gonius had created, liooaino a rocognisod power in 
the political history of tlio country, and the oliiof factov in framing its 
course during the next fifteen yoars. 

Ismti.il Beg llod at onco to Glinlom Kddir’s camp, wlroro an nppnront 
reconciliation was effected botwoon tliom. As soon as Shah ’Alam 
hoard of the MariUM victory he wrote to Madlioji Siudhia, throwing 
himself on his protection j but this lottor foil into tho handH of 
Ghulilm KMir, who immediately proooeded to tho oapital, wlioro ho 
found the gates closed agaiust him. Corruption and treachery soon 
opened them, and seizing tho person of the Emperor, the Bohillii 
chief deposed him from powor, and placed a youth named Bddar 
Shah on the throne. He then saokad the palaoe, not oven sparing the 
Zenana, or women’s apartments ; but being disappointed by finding 
less than was expected, he sent for Shah ’Alam and oommanded him 
to disclose the place whore the oonoealed treasure was deposited. The 
monaroh pleaded in vain that he knew of none. Inflamed by a con- 
tinued debauch, which had thrown him into a paroxysm of rage, the 
brutal Bobilld seized Shah 'Alam, who was an old man of nearly 
seventy years of age, and throwing him to the ground, gouged out 
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liis eyas with a dagger, lieodloss of the holy but impotent protest that 
appealed against the saorilogo of destroying “ oyos which for a period 
of sixty years havo been assiduously employed in perusing the snored 
Korilu.” For two months this bloodthirsty ruffian continued to hold 
sway in the capital, during which it beoame the scene of the most 
barbarous atrooities and foulest excesses consequent on his inhuman 
efforts to extort money from the inmates of the palaco. 

During this time Madhoji Sindhia, with a supinenoss that has been 
reprobated, halted at Gwalior awaiting the reinforcements from the 
Deccan, which were at length being sent to him. It was not until 
three months had elapsed that he ordered Bana KMn to maroh to 
Delhi. On the approach of this chief, Ghulam KAdir at once eva- ■ 
cuated the capital, whilst IsmAil Beg, who had quarrelled with him over 
the spoils of the palace, and was further disgusted by his brutal 
conduct, tendered his submission, and oame over to the MarAtbAs, who 
took possession of the fort and oity without firing a shot. De Boigne’s 
battalions were entrusted with the oharge of the citadel, and the blind 
emperor was released from confinement, and soon afterwards, on 
Sindhia's arrival, elevated for the third time to his unstable throne. 
The office of Vakil-i-Mullnq was now confirmed on the PeshwA, and 
the deputysliip to Madhoji, whilst IsmAil Beg was rewarded with the 
territory of HariAna and Bewari, which he waB sent to administer. 

GliulAm KAdir fled to Meerut, whither he waB pursued by BAno Hh An 
and Lasliuoau. The city being surrounded and all supplies out off, 
the ohief’s followers becamo mutinous, and as a last resource, he 
placed himself at the head of DOO faithful cavalry, and one night made 
a sortie from llio fort aud out his way through the investing lines. He 
would doubtless have rnado good his escapo, hut for his horse falling 
into a well, by which the ohiof was disabled, and his followers, un- 
aware of the accident, left him behind. This led to his capture, 
and he was shortly afterwards shockingly mutilated, his body being 
dismembered, and his trunk, whilst he was yst alive, placed in a cage 
for the purpose of being conveyed to Delhi. But death mercifully 
released from his sufferings one who had never shown mercy to 
others. His saddle-bags, stuffed with valuable jewels looted from the 
emperor’s polaoe and harem, fell into the hands of Lestineau, who 
conceived the opportunity of retirement from active service too 
auspicious to be neglected, and on his return to the capital, drew 
a large sum of money for the pay of his troops, and then decamped 
to British territory, whilst his bilked battalion relieved its feelings by 
breaking into mutiny. 

The victorious termination of a long campaign that had opened so 
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disastrously, proved beyond doubt tho valno of Do Boiguo’s disciplined 
infaubry, whioli had done so mnoli towards retrieving tho earlier re- 
verses of tlio war. Tlieir cominondor nowbogan to press his olaims 
for suitable recognition. In an army liko Sindhia's, a oorps of 2,000 
men counted as nothing, numerically spooking. They woro lost iu 
the enormous multitudes of Mardtbd soldiery, and their leader preju- 
diced by tho insignificance of their numbers. Moroovor, Do Boigno 
was subject to the control and authority of tho native generals, and 
although he saved them in defeat, and won their victories for thorn, 
he still remained subordinate to men for whom he could not but feel 
a professional contempt and a racial superiority. His amour propro 
rebelled against a continuance of these conditions, and the false posi- 
tion they plaoed him in. It was customary to measure the merits of 
a military adventurer by his suooess, and to reward him in like ratio. 
It has been observed that Do Boigne was impatient of the Blow pro- 
motion of a progressive service ; hut his present service was not evon 
progressive, for his command remained precisely tlio same now as 
when ho waB first appointed to it, although in tiro iutorval liis battalions 
had been instrumental in saving Siiulhia from annihilation, and had 
mainly helped to restore to him a lost kingdom. Ono cannot wonder 
that Do Boigno bogan to oxpeot a roward oommonsurato with tlio 
rosults ho had achieved, and proposod to Madlioji to augmout tho two 
battalions into a full brigado of 10,000 mon-at-arms. In urging tins 
ho could point to tho justification of past aohiovomont, for Li'ilsdt, 
Ohaksana, and Agra woro orodon tittle upon whioh almost any claim 
might have been based by ono whoso share in thorn was as glorious as 
Do Boigno’s. 

It is difficult to understand why Siudhia dooliuod to aooodo to this 
proposal. He was fully aware of tho valuo of Do Boiguo and his two 
battalions, and that tho honours of tho viotory of Agra belonged to 
them ; for not ovon the joalousy that surrounded tlio European com- 
mander oould hido his merits or dopreoiato his success. Possibly it 
was the oiroumstanoe of this jealousy that iufluonood Madlioji, who 
oould not afford to quarrel with his countryman at this crisis. An 
acquiescence in De Boigne's proposals would certainly havo raised up 
a host of dangerous maloontents. The time was not appropriate for 
the introduction of such radioal measures, for it was imperative for 
Sindhia to oonoiliate all hostile influences and consolidate his powor. 
Another substantial argument against the suggested increase of tlio 
force was its expense, for the chief was gravely embarrassed by pecu- 
niary difficulties, and the disturbed and devastated condition of the 
districts he had juBt reconquered mado it impossible to collect any, 
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revenue from them. Lastly, it is not uulikoly that thoro lingered in 
hio heart some deeply rooted Marathi! prajudiee in favour of oavalry ; 
for although his osporionoo aud observation had taught him tho value 
of iufantvy, ho was at this time a man oonvinood against liia will. All 
those oausos operated against an immodiate consent to Do Boigno’s 
suggestion, and Madlioji declared himsolf in favour of the oxisliug 
establishment and opposed to any augmentation. 

Whereupon Do Boigne, with the iudopendonoo of oharaetor he had 
often displayed before, tendered his resignation, ami Sindhia, not 
altogether displeased at the opportunity of gratifying liis own country- 
men, accepted it. But there was no personal ill-feeling displayed or 
aroused. Madlioji was conscious that he owed much to Do Boigne, 
who on his part, had innumerable pecuniary favours to remember. 
And so the prince and his general parted with friendly compliments 
and regrots, that augured an early rapprochement ; and whilst the 
former settled himself down to the consolidation of his power in Hin- 
dustan, idle latter determined to forsake the hazardous paths of war, and 
devote himself to tho cultivation of tho quiet Holds of commerce. 

Leaving Dollii in 1789 De Boigne proooedod to Luoknow, whero he 
was welcomed by his old friond Claude Martino, by whoso advice he 
entered into trade as a ololli and indigo merchant, embarking in those 
ventures the very considerable siuu of money ho had savod in 
yiudliift’s sorvioo. lie soon laid tho foundation of a successful and 
lucrativo business, which lio oontinuod to conduct aftor ho. resumed 
his military caroor, utilising it aB a inoanB of transmitting to Europe 
the large fortuuo lie made in tho East. 

But ho was not long permitted to pursue a poacoful lifo at Luoknow. 
Madlioji Sindhia, having established liimsolf at Delhi, and completed 
the subjugation of the Doab, turned liis attention to army reform, and 
early in tho year 1790, bogau to introduoe several innovations with the 
viow of making his forces hotter adapted for the requirements of the 
service on which thoy woro now employed. Amongst the first of 
these was the enlistment of Eajput and Muhammadan soldiers for 
garrison work, his own countrymen being too independent by nature 
and too lawless by habit to perform the duties of a standing army. 
Before long Sindhia’s judgment oonvinoed him that, however suitable 
his hordes of oavalry might be for predatory warfare, for the invasion 
of countries and the sack of oities, those objeots ouoe attained an 
infantry force was indispensable for the maintenance of a permanent 
occupation, whore fortresses had to be garrisoned, and large centres of 
population controlled. For such duties his wild Deccan horsemen, 
with their impatience of restraint, and their irresistible craving for 
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plunder, wore altogether un suited, anti to tlotaoli them for Borvioo of 
this doaoriptdon was almost tantamount to billotting a pack of wolves 
on a fold of sheep. 

Moreover, tliora was another danger whioh began to make itsolf 
apparent. Madhoji was illegitimate by birth, and this tended to 
diminish his influence with his oountrymen, and afforded a liandlo for 
liis enemies, of whom he had many, to intrigue against him. Mughnls 
liokillas, Rajputs, and Jdts, all resented his dominion at Delhi, and 
were prepared to oppose him at every opportunity. But there were 
more dangerous foes than those, for amongst his own countryinon 
were many whose hostility was scarcely veiled, and chief amongst 
them his great rival Takuji Holkar, who was consumed with jealousy 
at Sindliia's success. In order therefore to strengthen himself 
Madhoji determined to ornate a special force, bound to him by the 
strongest ties possible, and more completely under Ms oontrol than, 
his unruly Marathas. 

Early in 1700 he sent an agent to Lnelmow, to invito Do Boigno to 
return to his servioo, and promising that tho proposals originally mado 
should bo accepted in ovory dotail. Do Boigno was discovered dooply 
immersed in liis new business ; but ho was a soldier boforo ovory tiling 
olse, and tho call to arms foil upon willing oars. A fow days sufficed 
to rogulato liis affairs at the Oudli capital, aftor which ho aooompuniod 
tho Vakil baok to Madlioji’s oamp at Mattra. In a single intorviow 
an understanding was arrivod at, for tho prince was liboral, tho soldier 
not exacting, and both imbued with Toolings of mutual ooniidonoo and 
ostoem that had not boon disturbed by anything in tho past. 

Tho commission with which Do Boigno was entrustoil was tho 
oreatiom of a Gampoo or Brigado of ton battalions of infantry, with a 
suitable train of cavalry anil artillery, tho whole to bo disciplined in. 
tho English stylo, and oflioorod by Europeans. In the execution of 
Hub task ho was left a perfeotly froo hand. 

Thus, after ten years of endeavour and porsevorance, De Boigno 
found himself with the moans of accomplishing tho objoot lio had long 
desired, and empowered to create a force worthy of his ambition. 
The future was now his own to make : the materials required but the 
moulding. With oharacteristio energy he set to work carrying into 
execution the scheme whose details he had so long considered and 
matured in his mind. His two battalions were still in Sindliia’s service, 
and formed the nucleus of tho now brigade. Lestineau’s regiment 
had been disbanded as a punishment for its mutiny, but, at De Boigne’s 
request, the men were permitted to re-enlist. Thus there wore at his 
disposal trained soldiers sufficient for three battalions. The remain- 
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iug seven ware raised in ltolulkhaud, Oiulb, anil the Doab with bat 
little difficulty. It was a time of war ami battlo, when tbo arta of 
peaoo bail fallen into desuetude. Every poasant wbb perforce a Bolilier, 
aucl evory artisan could wield a sword. Tlio inducements of regular 
pay and tlie anticipations of plunder wore irresistible attractions to 
men whoso lives bad boon spent in defending then 1 property or 
lighting for existence against the exactions of tyrants and the incur- 
sions of invaders. 

The engagement of a staff of European officers presented greater 
difficulties than the enlistment of the men, Sangster wub still in the 
servioe, and able to oontinue his work of oasting oannon and manufac- 
turing small arms, in both of whioh branches he was an expert. 
Daring the next few years he supplied most of the best artillery in 
Sindhia’s army, whilst his muBkets, turned out at a cost of ten rupees 
each, were far superior to anything then in the hands of the native 
powers, and almost equal in finish and durabilty to weapons made in 
Europe. His arsenal was established at Agra, which fortresB Bindlna 
assigned to De Doigne as a depot for his arms and munitions of war. 

Fr&mont the Frenchman and Hessing the Hollander still remained 
in their original posts, and the former was now promoted to second in 
command of tbo Brigado. Of the othor European officers engaged at 
this time the names of at loast six survive — Perron, Baours, Pedron, 
and Bohan, all Fronohmon ; and Sutherland and Roberts, who were 
British subjects. They were posted to the command of the different 
battalions which were named aftor forts and oitieB, such as the Ujjain, 
Burlianpur, Dolbi, and Agra regimonts. 

With the assistance of these officers, Do Boigne rapidly organised 
hie Brigade. It oonsistod of ten battalions of infantry of 750 men 
each. Of those, seven, known as Telingas, were uniformed and 
accoutred in the same way as the Company's Sepoy regiments and 
armed with muskets and bayonets. The other three, designated 
Najibs, were recruited from Patkans, and at first aimed with match- 
locks, shields, and swords, but later on their effioienoy was much 
increased by the substitution of bayonets for the latter. These Najibs 
wore Persian uniforms, and their matchlocks were of a new invention. 
All the infantry were exercised in the drill and manual acoording to 
the old English system of 1780, and although one ultra-patriotio his- 
torian avers that the word of command waB given in Irish, it is agreed 
by the majority of commentators that English was the language in 
use. 

To increase the mobility of the Brigade 600 MewAtis, or irregular 
soldiers, were incorporated, who performed the ordinary rontiae duties 
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of camp, thus leaving fclio rogular troops available for combatant 
work. Tho cavalry consisted of COO regular koraomcn, oallod 
Trokesuwars, and tlio artillery of sixty piooea of cannon, throe, six, 
and twelve-pounders, with a proportion of howit'/.ors, all oxoollently 
appointed and drawn by capital caltlo. Wliou brought to its lull 
strength tbo entire brigade unmborod very noarly 10,000 mon-at-arms, 
and formed a oompaot, vvoll-organisod lighting maobine, immeasurably 
superior to any hithorto existing in tho native states of India. 

Do Boigno was promoted to tho ranis of General, and bis pay, at 
first fixed at Bs.4,000 por mensem, was subsequently raised to Bs.10,000, 
and he enjoyed in addition many other serviesa of omohunent. In 
his agreement with Madhoji Sindhia he made but two stipulations ; 
ono that he should never be called on to carry arms against tho 
English, the other that his troops should be regularly paid. Herein 
he showed his wisdom. Tho history of all provious military adven- 
turers employed by native prinoos pointod one moral, and that was 
the failure that invariably attended nnpunotnality in payiug tbo mon. 
Eastern potentates wore as poor in fchoir poouninry porformanoos, as 
they wore prodigal in their preliminary promises, and Madlioji Sindhia 
was no oxcoption to tho rnlo. Ho had a rolnetanoo to, amounting to 
a positivo horror of, parting with hard oasli from his treasury. Do 
Boigno was a prudent mau, ospooially in money matters, and rooog- 
nisod that silvor was tho solo powor that oould control a mercenary 
army, and that without a fixed and cortain rovonno it was idle to 
attempt tho establishment of a sorviooablo forco. lie therefore insisted 
upon a sound finauoial arrangomont for tho upkodp of his Brigade, 
and Sindhia whose projudioos did not inoludo indiroot dislrarsomonls, 
made ovor to Do Boigno a Jaidiul or military assignment of territory, 
the revenues of which wero to ho devolod to tho oxponsos of tho corps. 
This system of assigning land for the paymont of troops waB almost 
universal in India, whero districts woro always apportioned to tho 
native chiefs and gonorals for tho upkoop of tkoir troops. 

The Jaidad wliioh Do Boigno rooeivod oomprisod a largo and rich 
tract of country in the Doiib, and within its boundaries, ho was para- 
mount, exercising and enjoying sovereign rights and privileges. When 
•he first assumed the administration of this provinco its revenues 
amounted to sixteen lakhs of rupees a year (J- 200,000) ; but by subse- 
quent additions and good management the area was increased to fifty- 
two yargannahs or distriots, and the income to thirty lakhs. De B oigne's 
civil administration was as sueeosBful, and, in its way, as remarkable 
as his military one. He inlroduce'd a system of order and regularity, 
adopted a fixed and equitable soale of taxation, and created special 
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departments for collecting anil oheolcing tire same, by the simple but 
eflioaoioua expedient of two revenue offices, the accounts in ono being 
kept in French, and in the other in Persian. By a firm, but just 
government ho croatod confidence amongst the peasantry, and without 
harassing or squeezing them, drew from the land larger and more 
.punctually paid revenues than had over been obtained before. He 
was allowed a commission of 2 per cent, on all collections, and so 
excellent was his administration that not only were his troops regu- 
larly and liberally paid, but his own private fortune was materially 
increased. 

Early in the summer of 1790 the Brigade was brought to its fall 
strength and reported ready for servioe, This prompt accomplish- 
ment of a really great undertaking was due to De Boigne’s indefatig- 
able exertions. His enthusiasm and energy were marvellous, and he 
neither stopped nor rested until he had completed his work. When 
at length everything was ready, and he paraded his new-formed army 
in review for the first time, prompted by a sentiment, that must touch 
all patriotic hearts, he. unfurled above it, in that wild and heathen 
spot, so far removed from his native land, tho flog of his own oountry 
— tho White Cross of Savoy. 

When Madlioji Shidhin inspected his new Brigade for the first lime, 
he most have boon struck with the contrast between it and liis own 
undisciplined Marathd army. The Deooau soldiery of the last oenlury 
wore perhaps the most irregular ruffians in all India. Every indi- 
vidual trooper asserted his independence and freedom from oontrol ; 
he was the proprietor of his horse and arms, and whilst agreeing to 
give his servioes in return for a certain payment, ho did not oonsider 
it any part of the contract to imperil his property. Warfare, he 
regarded, os a legitimate moans of plundering, but as his steed and 
spear represented his entire capital, and constituted his sole claim to 
employment, he sedulously avoided all oonfliot (whioh somewhat 
detracted from his merits as a combatant), and preferred flight to 
fight on every occasion of danger. 

The camps of these immense armies of discreet, and yet, at times 
dashing warriors, were vast halting places, formed without any idea 
of order or regularity, and covering extended tracts of ground. Every 
trooper slept with his horse picketed beside him, and there were 
generally threB camp followers to each fighting man. A teeming 
bazaar accompanied the armies in their line of march, wherein all 
trades and professions of oity life were represented, and which in- 
cluded every aooessory of Asiatic civilisation from bevies of danoing 
girls to bands of professional thieves, who plied their lioensed callings 
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nndor privilege of ft trade tax. The multitudes wliioh ft MarAtliA 
prince led to war oonsistod of a vast medley of conglomerate elements, 
as far removed in appearance from a military expedition ns it is 
possible to oonoeivo, and powerful only in tlioir overwhelming 
nnmbors, tlieir wonderful endurance, and tiro almost inorodiblo 
rapidity, with wliioh tlioy could movo from place to place, oitlior for 
attaolc or in retreat. 

De Boigne’s Brigado was the very antithesis of a Martithii army. 
It was a small, solid, compact, slow-moving body, in which obedience 
and discipline wero the guiding principles. Every military operation 
was oarried out with precision and routine ; the men marched and 
manoeuvred in the methods that obtained in European armies, and in 
camp afforded a spectacle of order and system that would have done 
oredit to a Company’s Sepoy regiment. 

This result had not been accomplished without labour. De 
Boigne's life was far from one of Oriental ease and luxury. Ho rose 
each morning with the sun, and until midnight davotod liimsolf to 
the multifarious duties of Ilia position. Evory day ho inspootod his 
KharlcMna, or arsenal, drilled his troops on parade, and issued tlio 
orders of the day. To tlio oulistmont of roornits ho paid ospooial 
attention, Tho equipment and armament of liis foreo woro dosigned 
and provided by him, and ho was his own tpiartorumstor and 
adjutant general. Tho modioal dopnrlment and nmbulunoo sorvioo 
had liis oaro, and both woro aravngod for. Ho novor dologatod 
administrative duties to subordinates, for he was a somewhat morbidly, 
indopemloutly man, who insisted on doing ovorytliing liimsolf, and 
distrusted tho deputation of authority. Active aud laborious to an 
astonishing dogreo, he socmed oapablo of performing tho work of half 
a dozen men, and his oxamplo infeoted those nndor him, with muoh 
of liis own energy and diligence. Before liis zeal and determination 
to suooeed, difficulties faded away, and apparent impossibilities 
beoame accomplished facts. The highly organised and disciplined 
army, of whioh this first Brigade was the earnest, was a monument no 
less to his military genius as a great soldier, than to his personal 
industry as au able administrator. 



CHAPTER IY. 

THE BATTLES OP pAtAN AND MEETA. 

1700. 

r T'HERE was soon work for the new Brigade. Madlioji’s old and 
redoubtablo enemy, Ism&il Beg, renounced his allegianoe, and 
having induced the Rajahs of Jaipur and Jodhpur to assist him, 
appeared in arms in the Ajmir district. Sindhia, with his accustomed 
preference for intrigue, tried at first to oorrupt the following of the 
Mughal noble, but failing in tho attempt, detached an army from his 
camp at Matlra, under the command of Lakwd Dadd and Do Boigne, 
to punish the rebel and crush tho Rajput princes. 

They came upon tho enemy near PtUan Tanwar, in the Shaikhdwdti 
country, on tho 20th of June, 1700. It has been stated that a 
secret understanding existed between Lakwd and Partdb Sing, by 
which tho latter agreed to stand aloof during the fight on the condi- 
tion that his territory of Jaipur, adjoining the Mardthd boundaries, 
should not be devastated. To this cause is attributed the defeat of the 
famous Rdtkor Cavalry iu a bloody and obstinate confliot, in which 
Ismail Beg and his Pdthan horse behaved with signal gallantry, 
thrice charging through De Boigne's line and outting down his 
artillery men at their guns. It was only the personal oourage of tho 
general, and the staunchness of his, troops, that secured victory. There 
exists an authentic description of the battle, written by De Boigne 
himself four days after it was fought, and which appeared in the Cal- 
cutta Gazette of the 22nd of July, 1790, It reads as foEows : — 

“ JSxtract of a Letter from Major De Boigne, 

“ Camp PAtan, Jime 24, 1790. 

“ Our various little skirmishes sinoe the severe oannonade of 8tli 
and 9th Bamzanf are not, I hope, unknown to you. I have often 

* Ramzan : the ninth Mohammodan lunar month. The month of the Fast. 
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tried to harass and surprises tlio onoiny, but their naturally strong and 
almost imprognablo situation, added to their vary great superiority in 
uumbors, both in troops and artillery, rendered all my exertions 
fruitless. At last, tired out with vexation, I dotorminod to maroh 
from our ground in tbroo columns, so as to form tho lino from tlio 
oentre of eaoh with oaso and celerity. Tn tliat way I advanced to a 
little more than caunon-sbot distaueo from tho onoiny, where I 
formed my little army, consisting of two linos aud a roservo, tho 
Maratlia horse in the rear and on our flanks. After waiting tho boat 
part of tho day with impatient hopes to soo them marolnng agaiiiBt 
us, as they had threatened ; at last, about throe o'oloek, a few 
MaratM horses began to skirmish with the enemy’s right wing, 
consisting of horse, which shortly increased from live to six thousand, 
but they were soon beaten off. I was now encouraged to try if some- 
thing better could not be done by our side, and in order to induce 
them to come out from their stronghold, I ordered the line to advance 
after a warm cannonade of about an hour from both sideB. Tlio enemy 
not appearing to como out, I still advanced till wo camo within roaoli 
of grape-shot ; then, halting, wo gave and roceivod from each gun 
nearly forty rounds of grapo, wliioh mado it a warm business, wo 
.being in tlio plain and tboy in tho tronohos. Tho ovouiug was now 
far advanood, and seeing at tho samo timo snob numorous liodios of 
tlio onomy’s oavalry in motion, and ready to fall on us if tlioy omilil 
liad an oponing, I thought it prndont to move on ratlior quicker, 
whioh wo did till tho firing of platoons began. But wo had already 
lost such numbers of people, principally olasliios,* that those remaining 
were unable to drag tho gnus any fnrthor. I, thoroforo, gavo imme- 
diate orders to storm the lines, sword in hand, whioh was as soon 
oxeouted. Upon which the onemy, not rolisliing at all the oloso 
fighting, gave way 011 all sidos, infantry as woll as cavalry, leaving 
us in possession of oil their guns, baggago, bazaar, elephants, and 
everything else. The day being now olosed put ail ond to tho 
slaughter of the enemy, whioh must have been very considerable if 
we had had an hour's more daylight. However, it was a oomploto 
victory. Their oavalry, after losing about 2,000 men and horses, 
saved themselves by flight ; the infantry, who oould not run so fast, 
took refuge in the town of Patun, strongly fortified. But in the 
morning they thought proper to give themselves up, and surrendered 
to me all their arms, colours, eto. Nine battalions and irregular troops, 
making above 12,000 men, are now prisoners of war ; I have promised 


* Clashies ; native artillerymen. 
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to allow thorn a safeguard to conilnct them to tho other side of the 
Jumna. 

“ The onomy’a forco oousiatod of 12,000 Ithnttore Cavalry, 0,000 
from Jeypore, 5,000 Moguls under Ismail Beg, and 2,000 under 
Allyhar Beg Khan ; of foot they had 12,000 men, and 100 pieces of 
artillery, and with Ismail Beg 5,000 Tellengas ,* and nmtoklook men, 
with twenty-one piaaes of artillery, 4,000 Bohillas, 5,000 Fakirs, f 
oalled Attyles and Braky s, and Rajpoot Sybundees, J with eight 
pieces of cannon, and 4,000 Minalu, § who woro of great service to the 
enemy, as the battle was given at the foot of the hills. 

“ My Brigade was 10,000 strong. The Mahratta Oavalry stood on 
our flanks as spectators j they began the skirmish, in whiok they had 
only six men killed and forty wounded. Had it not keen for two 
battalions of mine, who okanged front when the enomy’s cavalry were 
charging ours, the Mahrattas would hovo seen fine play. 

“Our victory is astonishing 1 A completo victory gained by a 
handful of men, over suok a number in suoli a position I It may 
surprise you when I say that in less than three hours’ time 12,000 
round and 1,500 grape shot were fired by ub, and by the enomy much 
more, as they had two guns to our one. 

“ During all the engagement I was on horseback encouraging my 
men. Thank God I have realised all the sanguine oxpeotations of 
Biudhia. My oflioers, in general, hovo behaved well ; to them I am 
a groat deal indebted for tho fortunes of tho day. 

“ We have had 120 men killed and 472 wounded. The enemy not 
more, perhaps not so much, as tlioy wore entronchod ; hut they have 
lost a vast number of cavalry. 

“ I have taken 107 pieoes of artillery, 6,000 stand of arms, 262 
colours, fifteen elephants (amongst them are Ismael Beg’s five 
elephants) 200 camels, 613 horses, and above 3,000 oxen. I intend 
to send the whole to Sindkia as soon as it may he practicable. All 
their camp was burnt or destroyed ; they have absolutely saved 
nothing hut then’ lives. 

“The terror of our aims alone put us in possession of the town of 
Patun, in which the troops found a great deal of plunder, and near 
2,000 horses. It would have required at any other time a month to 
take it, its fortifications being very strong, and dofended by three hills 
close to each other. Tiie place was never taken before.’’ 

* Tellengas : regular soldiery, 
f Fakirs : religious fighting mendicants. 

* J Sybundeos: irregular infantry, 

j Miirnhs : hill inou from the districts near Ajmir. 
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It is diflloull which to ml mi vo most in Hum luLLov,* Hits lucidity of 
tlio narrative, or llio modoHty of ilio gallant soldier in Ids description 
of an noliiovomcnt in which lio played tlio principal piu't. Another 
iicconnt of tlio battle, also published in tlio Oalcnltii (tasetto, enables 
ono ov two inlemiliiig.dotftils to bo rnldod. It appears that tlio attack 
on Ismail Bog and tlio liajputs was connnoncod on tlio 38iil of May; 
but owing to Llioiv strong position and nmnorous artillery, no impros- 
slon could bo luado ou thoir linos, “ it being full uino l vs round tlio 
mountains to coma even at thoir foraging parti os." At last Do Boiguo 
received information that tlio enomy’s council of war had fixed on the 
20th of Jnno as an auspicious day, and, taking them in the humour, 
ho sent word to Ismail Bog that he would moot him half way. 3? or 
this purpose tlio general marohod out of camp an hour before day- 
break, but the battle was delayed until throe o’clock in tlio afternoon, 
owing to tho reluctauoo of tlio onomy to join issuo. Tlio fight then 
followed, as described by Bo Boiguo, until “ about six o’olock in the 
ovouing, our intrepid Gonoral, placing himself at Llio lioad of ono of 
tho battalions, and giving ordors to the roat to follow, rusliod forward, 
Hword in hand, to tho mouth of tlio onomy’s cannon. This vigorous 
pvocoodiiig animating all our troops, had tlio dosirod offoot, as wo 
almost iuHtanlauuously got posaeHBion of thoir first lino. Thoir aoeoiul 
was forced about oiglit o’olook, and by nino llio onomy woro ontiroly 
routod. Tlio Gonoral’s oourago and jndgmont ou HiIh ooonoiou wovo 
oqually conspicuous. . . . In tlio ccmrso of Lliroo days wo took tho 
strong town of Baton by storm, whioh was aftorwavds rased to the 
ground, and so intlniidatod tho Iti'ijah, who oommandod J.’atuu Fort (a 
place rosomhling Gibraltar from its almost impregnable position), that 
ho submitted to hooomo a vassal of Biudliia, and is now (1st July) with 
us on tho march to Jaipur. Our signal viotory was gainod with only 
tho loss of 700 mon killed and wounded ; hut tho number of tho onomy 
who have fallon must bo immense, for it is said that, bosido tlioso loft 
ou tho field, the road from hero to Jaipur, about thirty- two Icon, is 
covered with tho dead oaroasos of men, horses, camels, aud bullocks. 
Their oamp, whioh was throe miles in length and one in broad tli, wo 
burned and left not a stick standing. Our suoooss affords a strong 
proof of the amazing powor of discipline under a brave and skilful 
commander.” 

Directly the result of the battle was placed beyond doubt, Ismail 
Beg accepted the inevitable, and attended by a small retinue, galloped 
from the field. When news of this groat success reached Sindhia at 

* It is probable tho original was written in French and translated hit* 
English for the Calcutta Gazette. 
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ttra, he determined to prone homo tho advantage, and complete the 
jngation of tho Rajput states, which had asserted, and main- 
led, their independence since the battle of Lfi,ls6t, and he now 
erect Do .Boigue to invade Jodhpur, and roduoe the Rajah to Rnb- 
ision. On receiving those oommands, De Boigue clooided to first 
unpt the capture of Ajmir, which, lying as it did, half way betwoen 
pur and Jodhpur, was the key of the country. On the 15th of 
gust he reaoked it, and at once comploted the investment, hut, owing 
the impregnable nature of the fort, was unable to take it by a coup 
main. So he left 2,000 cavalry, and a sufficient force of infantry 
cover it, and marched with the reBt of his army towards Jodhpur. 
Elio following extract of a letter from an officer in De Boigne’s 
igade, published in 1790, refers to this moident : — 

“ Agimebt! Camp, 

“ September 1, 1790. 

“ Although we have invested this fort for fifteen days very closely, 
t we can make no impression upon it ; our guns, from the very great 
evation they are placed at, and the diBtanoo, moke no visible hn- 
ession, and the narrow paths which lead to the fort are so defended 
' nature, that a few large stones thrown down must carry everything 
ifore them. Tho noise thoy make in rolling I oan compare to nothing 
it thunder. Indoed, I am afraid we must turn the blockade into a 
ego, as they have six months' water and a year’s provisions in the 
rt. I fanoy we shall divide our foroos, leaving some hero, and the 
ist proceeding to Muirtha, whore the enemy have token the field, 
ijoi Sing offered the fort of Agimere and country for fifty Eos* 
rand to General de Boigne, if he would deBort Sindhio; but De 
■oigno’e reply was that Sindliia had already given him Jodhpur and 
aipur, and that the Rajah would not be so unreasonable as to 
xpeot he would exchange them for Agimere.” 

The latter paragraph is interesting as confirming the assertion often 
aade that Do Boigne was on several occasions solicited to enter the 
ervice of Sindhia’s enemies. 

To turn for a moment to the course of events iu the Rajput states, 
t must be noted that Bijai Sing, the R&jah of Jodhpur, had sustained 
h terrible disgrace by tho defeat of his Riithor Cavalry at Palan. The 
light of those redoubtable warriors, ovon though it was due to the 
iteachery of their Jaipur allies, had given rise to a ribald rhyme, 
which aooused them of abandoning on the field of battle the five 
* Eos : an elastic measure ; probably a mile and a half in this instanoo. 
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attributes of manhood, namely, horse, bIiooh, turban, moustaohioi), 
and. the “ Sword of Miirwfi.r.” This wftB tantamount to taunting 
them with having degenerated into women. None but thoso who 
oan enter into the exaggerated sense of prido whioh is tho ruling 
passion of a high oasto Rajput, and understand hiB precise views 
concerning womankind, oan appreciate the keenness of this taunt. 
To wipe out the Bhame of Patau, Bijai Sing summoned to his 
standard every Ruthor between fourteen and Bixty years of ago capable 
of wielding a sword, Prom hamlets and villages they came, from 
towns and aities, eager to blot out with their blood this evil stain on 
tlieir national honour. In response to this call to arms, 80,000 warriors, 
burning to repel the invader and efface the memory of the past, col- 
lected at Merta, a large walled city, standing on high ground in the 
centre of a vast grassy plain, thirty miles to the saBt of Ajmir. It 
was an historical plaee, and had been the BODne of many desperate 
battles, in the annals of Mdrw&r, in whioh the orown of Jodhpur liad 
oftentimes been lost and won. The plain around was fat with blood, 
poured out, sometimes in internecine strife, but more often in opposing 
foreign invasion, and was oovorocl with altars and memorials, oreotod 
to tho manes of tho doughty doad who lay tlioro. Horo, in September, 
1700, the Ruthor army assembled to meot their MartUliu ouomios, who, 
forty years .boforo, had dofcated thorn on tho very spot, with a loss of 
40,000 mon. 

Owing to tho failure of tho annual rains, all tho ordinary sourcos of 
wator supply, novor plentiful in tho host of seasons, woro exhausted, 
and Do Boigne was obliged to mako a oonsulorablo detour to approaoh 
Merta. On September 8th ho ronohod a village oall'od ltlali, on tho 
banks of the Luni, and began tho passage of tho river. But soon hiB 
cannon became embarrassed in its muddy bod, and this occasioned 
considerable delay. "Whereupon he sent the MarfitM Cavalry forward 
to reoonnoitre, who, after prooeoding a few miles, suddonly oame upon 
Bijai Sing’s army. 

The Rathors were drawn up on the plain of Merta, tlieir right flank 
resting upon the village of Dangiwas. Bijai Sing was not present, 
for he had remained at liis oapital, and entrusted the direction of the 
war to hie oommander-in-ohief, Gangaram Bhandari. But, unfortu- 
nately, ho had associated with this general one of Ms ministers, and 
the introduction of a oivil element into an essentially military matter 
proved fatal. Directly Gangaram Bhandari saw the MariifcM Cavalry, 
unsupported by those terrible battalions that had done all the fighting 
at Piitan, he desired to engage them. But the Itdjah’s minister in- 
sisted upon waiting until they were reinforood by Ismail Beg, who was 
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Tying to form a juuotion witli thorn, Owing to this unhappy 
irgenee of opinion, the golden opportunity was lost. For it cannot 
loubtod bxit that tbo lVithovs dying to redeem thoir honour, would 
e made short work of the Mardtkd Cavalry, whoso oowardioe was 
niouB, and after defoating them, might have fallen upon Do 
gne’s Brigade dieting its passage of the Lvmi river, with every 
apeot of destroying the foroo, or, at least, obliging it to retreat. 

.8 it was, the MarAthd Cavalry were permitted to retire unmolested, 
. so to remain for the next thirty-six hours. It was not until mid- 
lit of the 10th that De Boigne completed the crossing of hia guns. 
) next morning he advanced slowly in the direction of Mertn, his 
i'ch aoross the sandy plain being much impeded by tbe heaviness of 
ground. Towards midday ho oame in sight of the enemy, drawn up 
ine of battle, and a heavy cannonade was at once opened upon him. 
twd Dadd, the Mardthd General, was anxious to engage forthwith, 
De Boigne, profiting by the experience of Bdtan, where nightfall 
bed him of the full meed of victory, determined to defer the battle 
the next morning, in order that he might have a long clay for the 
:k in hand. He accordingly decided to fall bnok, and the Bathors, 

0 still awaited Ismdil Beg’s arrival, made no effort to foroo on an 
ion. 

luring the aftornoon, Do Boigno carofully reconnoitred the ground, 

1 after deoiding on his plan of battle, gave orders for the Brigade 
ao under arms bofore dawn, hoping to take the enemy by surprise, 
cilst it was yet dark the troops hogan to assomhlo, and in tlxo silonoo 
he sweltering autumn night foil into thoir places and prepared for 
Ion. As day broke, the slooping hosts onoamped in front of them 
re awakenod from their slumbers by showers of grape, followed by 
' advanoe of the regular infantry, who rapidly Btormod and ocoupied 
ir outer lines. All in oonfusion and haste, the Bdtkors formed 
1 opened a cannonade. But the advantage was already with the 
seeking army, and tho Jodhpur infantry was beginning to waver and 
iak, when a misadventure overtook De Boigne, which nearly proved 
il in its results. 

Japtain Bohan, a Frenok officer in command of the left wing of the 
igade, took upon himself, without orflerB from the General, to ad- 
loe, and the battalions on either side of him following his example, 
i line was broken, and a weak point afforded for attack. 

[u order to show how the Bathors took advantage of this error, it is 
cessary to revert for a moment to the events oocurring in their 
np. 'When its ooeupants had been surprised in the early morning 
Do Boigne’s attaok, their principal chiefs were wrapped in the 
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lethargic slumber of opium— a narcotic universally consumed l),y tbo 
governing classes of ltajpntana. Slowly they wove awskonod from 
their drowsy sloop, ono of tliom — tbo Chief of Ahwti — being aroused 
with tho utmost difficulty. When they regained possession of their 
sonsos, they found, to thoir sluuno and humiliation, tho oamp in con- 
fusion, and tho infantry a disorganised rabblo on the point of boiug 
routed. 

Then did tliese chiofs, twonty-lwo in number, dooido on a groat 
ntonemont. Girding on llieir swords, tboy called four thousand * 
chosen followers to arms, and, as tho clan was oollootiug, preparod 
and drank opium together for tho last time. It was not tho final 
carouse of weak dobanoheos, but a stern and solemn sacrament. For 
they drank it ob the draught of death. They wrapped themselves 
around with Bhawls of yellow silk, tho certain token that they rode to 
viotory or death, and so gave the order to mount. 

It wub at this moment that Captain Rohan advanced out of Do 
Doigne's lino. Tho Chief of Ahwa saw the opportunity prosonted for 
attaok, and in tho act of imprudence rooognisod a propitious omen. 
Standing up in his stirrups, lio onoourngod his clansmen with a fow 
spirited words, calling on them to follow him, and oonoluding with tho 
prognant oxliovtation : “ llcmcmhnr ! ” 

Thou iio lad tho way, tho squadrons following after, at full gallop. 
Tho soano of conflict was Boon roachod, and charging straight against 
Do Boigno's throe dot ached battalions, ho took thorn at disadvantage, 
and drovo thorn hack in disorder. Tho moral olloot of this temporary 
triumph inspired tho Mthors with liopo ami oxoitomont. Thoir Chief 
now tuvnod his attaok upon tho main body of tho Brigade, and whan 
ho noarod it his body of liorso divided and trailed out, and, as if acting 
on a prooonoortod plan, whoolod round until Do Boigno was completely 
surrounded ; awhile they rout tho air with tho war ory they had ac- 
cepted, and whioh was at onoa a confession and an inspiration. 

Poradvonture tho God of Battle, as ho looked down upon that heathen 
host, smilod grimly in anticipation of tho rich sacrifice about to ho 
offered up before his nllars. The parohed plain gaped for tho coming 
red flood that would dronoli it so darkly, and foroe forth richer pasture 
growths than any springing from tho rain which fell from above. The 
steel-blue sky interposed no clouds between that awful arena and the 
high heavens. The rugged Arnvallis, towering on the horizon, oanglit 
the first rays of the morning sun, and hung out crimson banners on 
their mountain-tops. Oft hod. they looked down on Merto’s fields, and 
seen human strife and human carnage ; oft from their grey steops and 
* Some authorities quote this number as only four hundred. 
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uy fastnesses tho row of liiitUo lmd ro-ooliood bank in angry thunder 
os ; oft hail thoir shadows fallen, as a pall, on gliftHtly heaps of 
liglocl mon. And now tlio cycle of war had como round again, anil 
' wind that blow from Morta’a plain was soon to bo hot with tho 
iiith of battlo. 

‘ licmombor Pdtan I " — Onward swept the squadrons of Mfirw&r ; 

; rang tho battle ory, as with npliftoil swords and lances poised to 
'ust, they hurled thomsolves upon Do Boigne’s battalions. 

But tho genius of the great general had anticipated the danger, and 
spared to meet it. With “ incomparable presence of mind ” De 
igno rapidly formed his men into a hollow square, and as the 
thors dashed on to them they found a magic change had ranged 
Tied rows of bristling bayonets and long lineB of gaping guns ready 
receive them at every point. Up to the very muzzles of the oannon, 
jy charged and recharged, those valiant sons of Marowar, “The Land 
Death.” Dwellers in the Land of Death were they, and death they 
epised. Theirs to retrieve n lost honour 1 Theirs to give the lie to 
it stinging .jest of false Jaipur I Thoirs to “ Itomambor Pdtan I ” 
Again and again they ohargod, each time with ebbing effort and 
inker eifeot. Again and again they flung themBelves against that 
dge of bayonots with moreiloss madness. Tlioro is a limit to 
man onduranco, hut to-day that limit woe Death. To the bravest 
an there comes a time when oonsoionoe confesses, “ Enough,’’ and 
itifios it ; but to-dny tho command of conscience was Doath. Great 
ps yawned in tho ranks, whore grape and shot ploughed their 
rrows, only to ho at once closed up by the valour of a frantic 
natioism, as the Bathers reformed under tho destroying lire, and 
de back to tho chargo with the abandon of despair. But the 
sciplined Brigade confronted them, unmoved as the rooks against 
Inch the succeeding storm waves are shattered, and they reeled 
10k broken, but unbeaten. And so the ghastly saorifioe was con- 
immated until only fifteen remained alive, and these, steadfast to 
.e end, returned for the last time to the shambles of self-immolation, 
id found the death they sought. 

The God of Battle smiled grimly down, and the incense of war rose 
. his nostrils. A holocaust of self-doomed devotees lay prone before 
is feet. The plain reeked with blood, but it flowed not from alien 
sins, but from hearts that claimed Merta as their mother earth. The 
shoes of the cannon, booming sullenly back from the grey Aravallis, 
Hindered out no salute of national victory, but sounded the minute 
uns that proclaimed the end of M&rwAr’s chivalry. Thus was tho 
tonement of the Chief of Ahwa accomplished. 
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Bofoi'o midday the Jodhpur army was in full flight, and an hour 
lator Do Boigno's battalions in possession of thoir camp. Al’tov 
allowing liia troops a short rest upon thoir an hr, ho orilorad tho storm 
of the town of Morta, anil before sunset tho oolonrs of tho Brigade 
were flying over that formidable place. 

There is an account of the battle of Merta, writton by an oflicor in 
Do Boigno’s army, mid printed in a Calcutta paper, ■which must bo 
quoted here, for the description alroady given is mainly based on 
Colonel James Tod’s record in his “ Annals of ltqjas’than.” This 
letter is dated from Camp Merta on the 18th of September, 1790, and 
reads as follows — 

“ We had laid close siege to Agimere for seventeen days, when the 
General, finding that the spirits of the army wore upheld by tho 
enemy taking the field at Mirtali, left 2,000 horse to bloolcade 
Agimere, and marched against the enemy. Owing to a scarcity of 
water, following on a famino and dry season, wo had to malto a 
circuitous route, and did not roach Rie till tho 8tli. About midnight 
we reoommoncod our mnroh, and having marohod very near to tho 
enemy, a heavy oannonado commonoud about nino o’clock in tho 
morning. Tlio MnlmtUa ohiof waB eager to advance upon tho onomy, 
but Do Boigno objoolod.not only on account of tlio fatigno of tl\o 
troops, after a maroli of ton koa, but bocauso of tlio intunso boat and 
lateness of tlio hour, wliioli would liavo provouted him reaping the 
fruits of suooesa. Tho onoiny's foroo consisted of 1)0,000 oavalry, 
100,000 infantry, and 80 pieces of oannon. On our side tho saiuo 
number of liorso, 0,000 to 7,000 rank and file, and B0 pieces of 
artillery. On tho 10th at liroak of dawn wo wore ordorod to advance 
on the enemy, tho disposition of our troops being tho same oh at tho 
memorable battle of I'atan, A heavy oannonado soon oomnaonood, 
supported on both pidos with groat vigour. Our first line of CO piocos 
of oannon shortly after began to fire with grapo, and, by means of our 
superiority of guns, drove the enemy from their linos. But a French 
officer of Sindhia's, elated with suooess, advanood without orders of 
the line of battle at the head of three battalions. Tho euomy soon 
took advantage of his imprudonoe, and charged him so vigorously 
that it was not without great difficulty he effected liis retreat. They 
then oliarged our main body in front, flanks, and roar, but General 
Da Boigna’s foresight and incomparable presence of mind were the 
means of saving ns, for upon perceiving the error which his oflioer 
liacl committed, and no doubt aware of the consoquenoos, he formed 
us into a hollow square, so that upon being surrounded shortly after- 
words, we on all aides presented a front to the enemy. 
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About niuo o'clook tlioy woro obligoil to quit tlio field ; about ton 
got possession of tlioir camp ; and about tbi-oo p.tn. took tho gvoat 
. formidable town of MMaU by storm. Tho pillage lasted throe 
s, and to montiou all the particulars attending it would make your 
ih wator. Tho ladios at first seomod displeased with our coming 
uptly into tho town, but at lengtli grow more kind, acknowledging 
li good graoe that none but tlie brave dosorve the fair. 

1 Tlio town of Mirtoli is much larger than Benares, surrounded 
a thick mud rampart and parapet thirty feot high. It has two 
aarots, and the houses are all pucca* * * § In this engagement the 
acking army lost six to seven hundred men, killed and wounded, 
stly by the sabre. Gangaram Bkandaree, the Commander-in- 
ief of the Bhattores, was taken on the 11th at night, endoavouring 
make his escape in the disguise of a servant. It is impossible for 
i to describe the feats of bravery performed by the Jerd Kopperah 
illahs ,| or Forlorn. Hope, of the enemy. I have seen, after the 
e was broken, fifteen or twenty men return to charge a thousand 
antry, and advance to within ton or fifteen paces before all were 
it., Captain Bahoro (? Baours), who commanded tho right wing, 
,s woundod in the thigh, and diod; Lieutenant Roberts was also 
mi-el y wounded by a missile, or weapon oallod an Onjcm,\ whioh is 
rnposod of about thirty-six gun barrels bo joined as to fire at once, 
to Bhattores lost fivo ohiofs, including a nopliow of tho E&jati, and 
i Bumcc § of the army. Thoso five, finding they could not escape, 
itted their horses, and fought with eleven other followers on foot 
l they woro all out to piecos. This great victory is solely to be 
tribnted to the coolness and intrepidity of our general in making so 
mplete a disposition of his foroes in time to repel the rapid charge 
the most courageous cavalry in tho world. Ism&il Beg arrived the 
.y after the engagement at Nagora, about two li os distant.” 

Merta was a decisive victory, and was won by the bravery of De 
eigne. “ But for his skill and presence of mind,” writes Colonel 
imes Tod, who desoribos the battle from the Jodhpur point of view, 
his Brigade would infallibly have been annihilated.” His trained 
telligenoe recognised the impending danger before it was apparent 

* Puma : substantia!, built of stone or burnt brick, in contrast to the usual 
lUdings, which are kutoha, o.y., built of mud. 

f Peri ICopperah Wallahs : men in yellow raiment, the garb of doom. 

% Organ = query, a mitrailleuse ? 

§ Puxee = the paymaster of tho army, a most important personage in 
rientnl armies. 
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to any ona olso, and his military genius made tlio dispositions that 
mot and overcame it. The hattlo was rocognisod at tho time as ft 
remarkable one. “ He Boigno's battalions,” writes the Otihmltti 
Ohronialo of the 14th of Ootobor, 1790,' “ have oortainly all tho merit of 
tho victory of Maivtlia. Do Boigne has shown snoli ability and courage, 
that tho corps seom to aot as if they thought thoniBolvos invulnerable.” 
Anothor writer, with a justor approoiation of tho man ho was describ- 
ing, thus refers to him in anothor journal, “ M. do Boigno’s history 
will make an important figure in future times in tho annals of India 
that will immortalise his name, and add oelebrity to tho European 
character.” Six months later, in March, 1791, the deeds of this 
adventurer were recognised in a debate in the British House of 
Commons. 

Merta won for De Boigne's Brigade the name of the Cherri Fong, 
or Flying Army, for it showed that infantry could not only protoot 
fortified plaoes and act in pitched battle, but wore able to undertake 
extended campaigns, and invado distant territories. It oonvertod 
Madlioji Sindhia to a complete bolief in his regular troops, and lod 
to tho creation of tho huge standing army wbioh, boforo a dooado had 
passed, became a lnonaoo to tho British powor in India. 

Tho day after tho battle Isnui.il Beg joinod Bijai Sing, bringing 
with him a kmriodly-oolloetod. forod. JIo oudoavourod to persuade 
tho Jodhpur prince to renow tho oontost, and an attempt was mado 
to reassemble tho scattered soldiovy, and form a now army. But in 
Dooombor disorootor counsels provuilod, and Bijai Sing sent a Valcil 
to ICoApur, where Do Boigne was encamped, to sue for poaoe. Tho 
torms imposed wore sovero, and included, in addition to an iudomuity 
of three quarters of a million sterling, tho cession of tho province of 
Ajmir, which was grauted as Jaidad to LakwA DAda, tho MariUhii 
Oommander-in-Chief. 

As soon as the treaty was oonoluded, De Boigne marohod his brigade 
' back to Mattra, whioh he reached on the 1st of January 1791. Horo 
he was welcomed with au unique salute of tho entire park of artillory, 
and a feu de joie of all the small awns in the Mar&thfi, oamp, whilst 
in the jubilation of his heart Madlioji loaded his victorious general 
with honours and rewards commensurate with his great sorvioeB, 



CHAPTER V. 

IB SECOND AND THIRD BRIGADES. MADHOJT SINDHiA PROCEEDS TO 
POONAH. 

1791-1798. 

"'HE immediate result of the victories of Paton and Merta was the 
formation of a second brigade in 1791 and a third in 1798, the 
listment and organisation of whiali ooonpied much of De Boigno’s 
ne and attention till the summer of the latter year. Establishing 
3 headquarters at Koil, he threw himself with heart-whole energy 
to tho new work Madhoji Sindkia had entrusted to him, determined 
fulfil tho expectations of his master and doservo the unlimited oon- 
lonoe reposed in him. Koil was situated dose to Aligarh, the forti- 
lations of which woro considerably strengthened, and beneath its 
mparts aroso an extensive oantonmout oapable of holding a large 
idy of troops, whilst under De Boigne’s fostering administration the 
wn itself becamo an emporium of commeroe. The spot was well 
losen for the headquarters of an army, for its position in tho centre 
" De Boigno’s districts secured to him supplies of all descriptions 
acessary for his troops, whilst the oqui-distanoe from Delhi and 
gra enabled him to dominate both cities by the rapidity with which 
e could concentrate a force at either point. 

When increasing Ms army, oiroumstanoes induced De Boigne to 
imewhat remodel the constitution of the brigades, each now con- 
sting of 0,000 Telingas, or regular infantry, 1,000 Najibs, or irregu- 
irs, and 1,000 RohillaB, oalled “ Allygools,” who were men of proved 
ravery, and recruited for the special work of leading storming parties, 
attached to eaoh brigade were 800 regular cavalry, 8 battering guns, 10 
owitzers, 2 mortars, and 80 field-pieces. There was also a small 
ody of Persian Horse, mounted and armed at De Boigne’s expense, 
nd regarded as his personal bodyguard. The regular oavalry were 
mil mounted ; some woro armed with matohlooks and swords, others 

os 
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with oarbines, pistols, anil swords, and nil won well disciplined to 
porform tlio European evolutions. 

To military reactors the composition of a complete battalion in Da 
Boigno’a army may bo interesting. It was us follows : — 


1 Captain (European) 

1 Lioutonant (European) 


Infantry. 


1 Adjutant, or Subahdar 

8 Jemadars 

1 Havildar Major 

82 Havildars (sergeants) 

82 Nn'iks (oorporals) 

2 Colour Bearers 

2 Cymballs 

10 Drummors • 

10 Eifers 

410 Sopoys, Gronadior Companies, (i. ; otbors 

Artillery. 

.1 Sergeant Major (Envopoan) 

5 Gnmiors (European) 

1 Jemadar 

1 Ilavildar 

5 Naiks 

G Sarongs (lmllook sorgoonts) 

G Tindalu (park sergoauts) 

4 Blaoksmitlis 

4 Carpontora ... 

8G Golundars (native gunners) paid G 
8G Clasbies (native artillerymen) paid 

20 BcSldars (sappers) 

24 Garewdns (bullock drivers) 

Native Staff. 

1 Pandit (aooountaut) 

2 Matsaddis (writers) 

11 Beesties (water 1 oarriers) 

7 Armourers 

2 Hirkarrus (messenger's) 

4 Gurreealas (time-keepers) 

1 Surgeon (native) 

1 Masalcki (torolr-beorer) 


paid 85. pov mousem. 
,, 20 . 


paid GO. per monsom. 
„ 40. 


no. 

... „ ' 15. 

... „ o. 

«. 

O.H 

... I, 0. 

... ,, 0 . 

paid G., 7., and 8. 
paid 4.8 and 5. 

pkid’ 4. 
... ., 4. 


paid GO. per mensem. 

i) 20. „ 
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Eaoli battalion was provided with — 

408 stand, of arms. 

4 field-pieces (four- and six -pounders). 

1 howitz, 

5 tumbrils. 

120 bullocks, 

18 camels. 

2 bullock carts. 

800 round of shot for each gun. 

100 round of grape for each. gun. 

50 stone shells for eaoh liowitz. 

60 rounds of grape for each howitz. 

laoh tumbril was drawn by twelve bullocks, under charge of three 
rars ; aud each gun by eight bullockB, with two drivers. 

'lie irregular infantry were similarly equipped, but while the 
ingas were clothed in soarlet uniforms, obtained from Calcutta, 
h black leatkor accoutrements and cockscombs in their blue tnr- 
is, the Najibs wore garments of blue quilted country- cloth. 

.’he companies fired by platoons independently, but as the fire of 
matohloak battalions was much heavier than that of the miraket 
talions, Dc Boignc gave an oxtra '‘caronade’’ or 11 howitz” to 
h of tho latter. The Eoliillus, recruited for fighting in hill country 
l attacks on fortified villages, were paid Bs.6.8 jicr mensem. 
ere were also 400 MSwattis attached to each brigade, whose duties 
rc to forage, furnish guards, osoorts, wood-cutters, &o, and two 
udrod and forty reoruits, who drew two annas a day eaoh until 
orporated in the rank and file. 

The details concerning the Cavalry are not quite so explicit. The 
mber attached to a brigade appears to have been 800, and their 
iform was a green one, with red turbans and Jcammarbands or belts, 
i Boigne’s bodyguard, the pick of the mounted troops, was made up 
four Eie&las or troops, each consisting of— 

Rs. 


1 Bisdldar 

... paid 40. per mensem. 

1 NaibEisttldar... 

J» 

80. „ 


4 Jemadars 

*•* »» 

18. „ 

each 

4 Daffadars 

••• it 

12. „ 

it 

64 Troopers ... 

... )) 

8. „ 


1 Kettledrum . . . 

... 

7 - „ 


86 Gunners 

... |) 

6. „ 

V 


4 Galloper guns 


S 
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It inolu(lod also a Rpocial body of 75 skirmishing Iiovho, mounted, 
on tlio fleetest and lnu'dioat animals, and recruited from tho bravest 
and most aotivo men, who wore not disciplined lilio tlio troopers uf tho 
otlior squadrons, but employed na irrognlnrs. 

Two Eisdlas of similar cavalry, oomposod of the bravest nnd best 
mounted mon, were attaelied to oacli brigade for skirmishing purposos. 
Tho ordinary cavalry, who had to provide nnd food their own horsos, 
were paid as follows— 

Its. 


Bisfildars 

... paid 

80. per monsom, each 

Jemadars 

• •• »» 

40. 

Daffadars 

••• t) 

30. 

Kettledrums ... 

••• 1) 

24. 

Troopers 

)) 

24. 


The number of men iu enoli brigade was about 0,000, so that when 
his army was brought to its full strength Do Boigno had under his 
command, including garrison troops, about 80,000 mon. The monthly 
cost of a brigade was Its. 50,000 in Hindustan, inoroasod by a special 
hallo, or allowance of B0 j nor centum to Its. 81, 000, wlion sowing south 
of tho Ohambal river. 

Tlio difficulty of obtaining oompolout officers was ill a moasuro ovor- 
oomo by tlio pay and allowances offered. But it iH probable that those 
wore not so liboral nt first as tho sealo ultimately sauolionod, which 
boro favourable comparison with Unit obtaining in the Company'll 
army at tho same period, and was ocrlainly good enough to toiupt 
Europeans of rooognisod ability nnd oliaraoior to onlor tlio sorvieo. 
This could hardly have boon tho oaso in 170‘2, as tho following pay-list 
of Do Boigno’s officers, supplied to tho Government of India, will 
show — 

OwiGEits in Colonel Dis Boiqne’b Bkioawj in 1792. 

tay 

Commander of First Brigade. mbnsehi. 

Bs. 

Major Fremont (Fi’onohmau) 1,400 

Coimnandor of Second Brigade, 

Major Perron (Frenchman) 1,200 

Brigade Major of First Brigade. 

Captain JaineB Gardner (Scotchman) 450 

Brigade Major of Second Brigade. 

Captain Dmgeon (Savoyard) ... ... ,.. 400 
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Officers in the First Brigade. 


Captain Lyonito (Franoo) 

700 

„ Feloso (Italy) 

300 

„ Allamunde (England) 

200 

„ Baleman (Feldman ?), (Hanover) ... 

200 

„ Butterfield (England) 

200 

„ Le Marchant (Franca) 

800 

Captain Liautenant Robert Boll (England) ... 

260 

Lieutenant Sutherland (Scotland) 

200 

„ Jumeon (Holland) 

160 

„ Rennick (Ireland) 

200 

„ Abbott (England) 

200 

„ Lewis (Bourguien ?), (France) ... 

Ensign Harvey (Ireland), (deserter from 

200 

Company’s Artillery at Cawnpore) 

120 

footnote mentions that promotion and pay entirely depended 
nel Do Boigne’e favour. 


l this list the loaves and fishes are few and far between, bnt a con- 
fable improvement was made in the pay .and allowances of the 
era when the third brigade was raised, as the following amended 
a of salaries then introduced indicates— 


HANK 

l'AY Pl'iri MENSEM 

PAY vm MENSEM 

ov oemceii. 

IN HINDUSTAN, 

Rs. 

IN Tins DECCAN. 

Rs. 

Colonel 

... 3,000 ... 

... 4,500 

Lieutenant- Colonol 

... 2,000 ... 

... 3,000 

Major 

... 1,200 ... 

... 1,800 

Captain 

... 400 ... 

... GOO 

Captain -LienLonant 

... 800 ... 

... 460 

Lieutenant 

... 200 ... 

... 300 

Ensign 

... 160 ... 

... 225 


iesides their pay, all colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and majors 
imanding brigades drew Es.100 a month from the Bazaar as 
le allowance. It is also easy to understand that there were many 
sr sources of emolument open to the officers besidos tlieir pay, 
eoially when they rose to positions of command and responsibility, 

[ as time passed .certain privileges accrued which increased then’ 
ition and respectability. For instance, no ordinary person pro- 
aed to set up a palanquin in the Man'ithd dominions, and in the 
.ghal provinces the right of riding in a yellow elephant howdah was 
ifined exclusively to the aristooraoy ; yet Da Boigne’s Europeans 
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woi'o permitted to ubu both unquestioned. In travelling Llirimgb tho 
country tlioir baggage was oarriod from plaoo to place freo of charge, 
anil all goods imported for thoir personal use wore exempted from tho 
payment of oastoms duos. As l'or tho dntioB of those officers, except 
in the oaso of a oommander of a battalion, they wore far from onorons. 
But, on tho olhor hand, tlio service was admitlodly a prooarions ono, 
iloponiling solely upon success in tho hold. So long ns fortuno smiled 
upon thoir arms, pay and position wore assured ; but in tho ovont of 
a defeat, it was tacitly uudorstood that there was no compensation 
for, or appeal against, loss of employment. Tho expense of living was 
oonsiderablo, roquiring the upkeep of a largo establishment of servants, 
camp equipage, and transport animals. 

That fortunes could be, aud wore, made by tho officers in Bo 
Boigne’s Brigades is a matter of fact, for they had opportunities of 
acquiring largo sums of money apart from that which the ordinary 
oxerciso of thoir profession brought them. Tho Pagoda troe still 
flourished iu tho native states of India. Do Boigne liimsoli, in his old 
age, was wont to remark of many of his old siiballoms, “ fcSucli a ono, 
if he had not drunk, or suoli a ono, if ho had not gambled, could lnivo 
dona as I linvo dona. It was his own fault that ho did not savo 
.11100,000. It depended on himself to audio a fortune equal to minii." 

When tho Second Brigade was oomplotod Major Turron was 
appointed topis command, whilst Major Pr fanout roooivod that of tho 
llrst. On tho formation of tho third Major Sutherland obtained tlio 
command. As showing the valuo attaching to commissions in tho 
sorvioo, it is intorosting to nolo that an offioor named 1’odron, who 
joined as a oaptain-liontonant, soon after piiroluuied his majority. By 
tho time the three brigados woro brought to thoir full strength thoru 
wore about throo hundred Europeans of difforont uatiounlilios— 
English, french, Gorman, Swiss, Italian, Hanoverian, l’ovtugnose, 
and half-oasLos—in the force, of whom 10 per cent, held oommissions. 
The rest woro drill-sergeants and artillory-mon, chiefly rooraitod from 
runaway soldiers and sailors of tho Company’s Borneo, or half-castes. 
Their pay was very small, ranging from SO to 00 rupeeB a month. 
They were generally dissolute and degraded in their mode of lifo, 
forming connections with native women, ond in times of peaoo 
reflecting but little credit on their European birth. But during active 
service they constantly exhibited extraordinary courage, and sustained 
their reputation for bravo lighting. 

De Boigne’s pray was raised, first from Es.4,000 to Ks, 0,000 a month, 
and subsequently to Es.10,000. Moreover, this was nearly doublod 
by various perquisites, inoluding a commission of 2 per cent, on the 
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no collootions of his Jaiilad, whioli oonlil not liavo brought him 
s than Bs.G0,000 a your, Ila enjoyed the income of a modern 
ill Viceroy. 

>n after its establishment Do lloigno’s force rooeived the title of 
Imperial Army, for although it was absolutely of Madlioji 
lia’s own oreation, and subservient to his orders alone, he pre- 
1, perhaps from a sense of exaggerated humility, or moro prob- 
from motives of pohoy, to invest it with a titular designation 
h accorded the shadow of authority to the blind emperor, and left 
ubstanoe in his own hands. 

oourse these radical changes and innovations, creating aB they 
or Sindhia a formidable standing army of 80,000 men, were not 
duoed without causing enmity and dissatisfaction in many 
ters. In the first instanoe, the assignment to Da Boigne of a 
and fertile district in the heart of the Doal> as Jaidad, made him 
ibjeot of universal jealousy. Soon, in addition to this, a large 
nr, or personal estate, was conferred on him by his grateful 
ier, to the intense chagrin of the Mar&th& chiefs, who realised, 
impotent anger, that the European interloper had obtained their 
oe’s ear and favour, and, having discredited their own military 
snsions, was completely superseding them. The power and 
.ority Do Boigne enjoyed were oqual to those of a sovereign ruler, 
Iris orders carried the sarno force as if they had been issued by 
ndopendont Muglial Emperor. 

[ms in nine short years, by porseveranoe and determination, by 
ity and industry, by the valour of hie sword and the wisdom of his 
luct, De Boigne raised himself from the inconsequence of an 
gn in a regiment of Madras native infantry to the position of 
lmandor-in-chiof of the army of Hindustan. Assisted by none, 
endont solely on his own exertions and talents, he attained this 
eminence through sheer force of character and merit. In the 
it city, which had for centuries been the capital of the most potent 
. gorgeous empire in India, this wandering Savoyard was pava- 
mt. It was an elevation that excoeded his wildest aspirations — 
whioh in his old age he oould never look back upon without ex- 
ming, “ It all appears as if it were a dream ! ” 

Jter the formation of the Second Brigade Do Boigne was for some 
e employed in consolidating Sindliia’s power in the Shaikh&w&ti 
;riot, hut the servico was of a comparatively unimportant character, 
l chiefly confined to extirpating robber bands and reducing petty 
efs to submission. No detailed obronicle of this period appears to 
,st, hut the following extract from a letter printed in The World 
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newspaper, published at Calcutta, in Hoptomliov, 1792, is so fur in- 
teresting (hat it localises liis aotionH about this Lime, and conveys in- 
formation regarding tho state of liis hoaltli. Tho letter was written by 
an officer in the First Brigade, undor Major Fremont, who was ongagod 
in punishing tho ltajali Devi Sing, a tributary chief of Jaipur, aucl 
compelling him to pay tho amount of tribnto duo from him. Tho 
first portion will bo found in tho appendix in tho skotoli of Frumont’a 
life : the oouoludiug part rends as follows : — 

“ This country is called tho Shoiknwutty District, and if properly, 
or even moderately, cultivated, would yield seven lakhs’ revenue, 
whereas it is not estimated at more than three. It is still populous, 
and the ruins of vast cities and towns dispersed, through all our route, 
oonvey a strong impression of former and vnBt opnlonce. But want 
stares through every village, and while the little that the wretohod 
inhabitant of a hut possesses is subjeot to bo wrestod from him by 
numerous bands of banditti on the ouo side, or by the oppressions of 
his ohief or his servants, or both, on tho othor, heaven has afllioted 
this unfortunate land with a drought of two yonrs’ continuance. Tlio 
country is very mountainous, hut the valloys, notwithstanding tho 
niggardnoss of tho elements, givo still a display of vorduro not to bo 
oxpoctod, and almost incredible. 

" Wo loft tho First Brigade with Do Boigno at Jtohlak on tho 22nd 
of Juno (1792). Do Boigno was thou just recovering from a dreadful 
dysentery, which lias daprivod ns of some of our ollicors. Onlonol 
'Martino's brother died at Judgor (Jhojjar ?), and Lieutenant Stewart 
at ltohtak, tho day prior to our march, and wo oamo at tlw rate of 
oiglit and nino cot each day. Grain was nine soora a rupoo, and 
ooarso ilouv six pice tho soor yostorday. It is now moro moderate. 

“ Lupin Adda (Lakwa Diiila) oommands tho division of Maliratla 
Cavalry attached to this Brigade, llo is a man of groat rospootability, 
and a favourito of Scindia’s, Tho socond in command is Jaggo Cappoo 
(? Bappoo) Dada, a man of ability and trust. 

“Do Boigno with his First Brigade is now at Ulwar, in tho Mowalte 
country, about fifty cos from Dolhi. Tho position of our oomp is in a 
more westerly direction, but only fifty cos from Delhi. The oountry 
is in such a state that subjection sooms almost chronio; for plunder 
is the universal system, and become so habitual as to bo spoken of 
with as much indifference as we talk of a purchase in a mercantile 
way. As soon as a party ha3 plundered a distriot, the plundered 
directly rnako an incursion on their neighbours, and so it continues 
with ns great regularity as trado, only that it operatos iu tho contrary 
course, mining instead of supporting nature. 
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Tho superior politics, as you call it, Las been some time out of 
way, or rather I have been out of its way, on this active tour, 
idia oontiuuos at Poonnli, and a lotter of yesterday from De 
gne (August Otb) mentions that bo is not to bo expectod speedily; 
Dojoon Major Palmer (the English Resident) has taken up a partial 
de. lie will make it such so long as the Bubtle Mahratta continues 
b the Peisliwa. Tho situation is particularly favourable for keeping 
communication of correspondence oomplete between your presi- 
oy and our friends in this quarter. It keeps the circle perfect. It 
ertain that there had boon some secret stroke in meditation be- 
ien the British and tho lately hostile Sultan.* Almost Dutchlikc 
imess and Oriental indecision delayed the stroke till, to use an old 
,ge, tho iron cooled. Tho opportunity is passed, and to prevent its 
lm will be tho true British policy. Various ideas are entertained 
the delay of Soindia. It has been asserted in our camp that he 
led at measures tending to fix a olaim to the Mogul tribute of two 
1 a half lakhs of rupees, agreed to be paid by the Company to the 
wonni. But I oan scarcely credit it, although I know that 
ndia’s power at Delhi is all, and that of tho Mogul is nothing, 
side, by the king's determination in 1771 to reside at Delhi instead 
Allahabad, that claim was forfeited. 

* The Sikhs hold the northern balance of India. Intrigue cannot 
on thorn from tho unsettled nature of their living. But if Scindia 
1 youth to reduoe them, as ho hae spirit and resolution, their weight 
uld soon again restore the throne to the worshippers of the Hindoo 
oogony.” 

During the period that Do Boiguo was raising the Second and Third 
igades, and establishing his master’s authority, tho enormous growth 
Sindbia’s power was being watched with rancorous jealousy by 
kuji Holkar, his partner in the province of Malwa, and Ms great 
npeer in the Mar&thft Confederation. Holkar had been associated 
th Madhoji in the extension of tho Mar&tha power over Hindustan, 
litioally the two were equal, and the former clung to his prescriptive 
are in the oonquest with great tenacity. But Patan and Morta, and 
3 completion of De Boigne’s army, disturbed the balonoe of power, 
d the shrewd and enterprising policy of Sindbia outran the slower 
d more conservative course that Holkar steered, and carried Mm to 
e front. Takuji realised this, and, in order to combat it, raised a 
jciplined corps of his own. Its organisation was begun in 1791, and 
o Chevalier Dudrenec, a gallant French gentleman, but a singularly 
fortunate soldier, was ohosen for its command. 

* Tipii Sultan of Mysore. 
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Hml Holkftv merely confined himself to tho establishment of an 
infantry brigade, modelled on tho linoH of Do Boigno's, Hiiulhiu might 
have regarded lii« endeavours with Lolornhlo indilTbronoo. But simul- 
taneously cabals ami intrigues wove sot on foot at tho BohIiwiVh Court 
at Boonah, anti ovory craft brought to boar to undermine Mudhaji’s 
inlluouoo. So successful wove tlio conspirators that Siudhia Boon 
found it nooassary to proooed to tho capital to protect bin own inte- 
rests, and counteract tho sebomos of Ms onomioa, Tho stop was a 
serious one, but tho necessity was groat ; for Simlhia’s ambition com- 
prehended an assertion of power, not rnorely in Hindustan, but over 
the whole of the Mordthii dominions, and Hollcar’s hostility neutra- 
lised in the south all that Do Boigno’s successes had wrought in the 
north. 

Hindustan was secure while De Boigno’s brigades held it in an iron 
grasp, and of this Madhoji folt satisfied. Bo ho appointed Copal Bao 
Bluio Ms Viooroy, and prepared to start for Toenail. Bat in order to 
allay suspicion lie nnuonucod that the objoot of liis journey was to 
invest the Teshwii with tho insignia of tho oflioo of Vakil- i-Muiluq, 
or supreme doputy of tho ompiro, wliioli had boon confirmed on him 
tlivoo years previously by tho Emperor. Moroovor, with diplomatic 
moderation, ho confined his OHOort to a single battalion (tho ono ohoHon 
to aooompany him being that ooirmiandod by Mioliaol h'iloKo), and a 
bodyguard raisoil for tlio oooasion by Colonel John Housing, who bad 
ipiurroHod with Do Boigno after tho battle of Bulan, and rosiguoil bis 
flommaud, In tho spring of 171)8 Madhoji Hindi da commenced bis 
journoy, and marching by slow slogos arrived at Boonah on tlio '.llth 
of .Tuna following. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BATTLE OP LAKHAIRI. DEATH OP MADH0JI BINDHIA. 

1798-1794. 

'HE departure of Madlioji Sindhia from Hindustan waa the signal 
for Takiiji Holkar to commence operations in that quarter. He 
l long considered himself unjustly used by the small share awarded 
l of the territory conquered from the Mughal, and his indignation 
s greatly increased when he learnt that one of the principal objeots 
dindhia’s visit to Poonah was to procure the recall of his rival from 
conquered provinces. This was not an unnatural Btep for Madkoji 
take. In the battles that had led to the annexation of Hindustan, 
1 the subjugation of the Rajput StateB of Jaipur and Jodhpur, 
lkar had studiously, and on one notable occasion, treacherously, 
it aloof; hut, as not unfrequontly occurs, when the fighting was 

ir, ho dosirod to share tlio plunder. In Hindustan he had been less 
istent, or less successful, but ho had made up for thus in RAjpulana, 
ere he had carefully avoided conflict until PAtan and Morta had 
m fought and won, when he sont Mb troops aoross the Chamlml, 
itendad that in the division of the spoilB the tribute of Jaipur had 
ssed to him, nud Jodhpur to Sindhia, and asserted his equal right 
ocoupy, with Madhoji’s forces, the newly-annexed territory of Ajrair. 

is, of course, led to disagreements and difficulties ; but, before clraw- 
! his own sword, Holkar sought for some other instrument to use 
linst SindMa, and in tho restless and rebellious spirit of IsmAil Beg 
ind the very weapon he desired. 

He at once determined to make a cat’s-paw of the Mughal noble, 
d push him forward to disturb tho tranquillity of the new conquests, 
isting in any disturbance that ensued to find an opportunity to 
’tiler his own interests. A plausible chance soon presented itself, 
fore the MarAthA occupation of Delhi, one of the Emperor’s most 
tsted ministers had been a nobleman named Najaf Kuli Khan. 
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This portion had l'oooutly diod, leaving a widow, who still maintained 
her imlopondonco in tlio fortrosB of KAuunud. Bouig a woman of 
bravo and masonlmo spirit, sbo refused Lo Huvrondor lior stronghold to 
Siudliia, and as snob rebellious oondnot could not lie overlooked, it 
was deemed nooessary to take forcible measuros to reduco lior to 
submission, and De Boigno ordered Major Perron to prooood against 
lfanaund with a small force and oaptnro it. Najaf Kuli Klmu during 
bis lifetime bad formed so bigli an estimate of the power of Do Boiguo’s 
battalions, that previous to his death, although exhorting his Begum 
to hold out resolutoly against the Marathfvs, ho advised her to surroudor 
at once if De Boigne’s troops were sent against her. With this warn- 
ing fresh in liar memory tlio widow was prepared to sue for poaoo, 
but before she actually did so, IsmiLil Beg, who had remainod inactive 
aftor his defeat at Patau, instigated by Taki'gi Holkar, collected a 
force, and, marching to Kdnaund, persuaded the Begum to oppose 
resistance. 

A description .of tlie battle which ensued betwoen Ismail Bog and 
Perron's foroos will bo found in tho sketch of tho lattor’s lifo, to which 
it rightly bolongs. Hero it ia sufficient to rooord that tho fort of 
Kdinumcl was oaptured and tho Bognin killed, whilst XainA.il Bog, in 
order to savo himself from a sliamofnl troaohory promoditatod against 
him by tlio garrison, mirrondorod to Pomm, undor promiso of his lifo 
boiug spared. Directly Madhoji Siudliia hoard that his old ouomy 
was at last in his powor, lio sunt orders for his immediate execution, 
lint l)o Boigno oluvalrously rosistod tlio mandate, and saved tho life of 
tlio gallant but unfortunate uoblo, whoso onorgy in tlio Hold and 
heroic resistance to tlio invaders of his country was tho ono bright 
spot in tho misomhlo history of inoapaoity and defeat that brought 
about tlio downfall of tho Mnglial Empire. Ism Ail Bog was sent as a 
state prisoner to Agra, wlioro ho was' treated with tho rospoot duo to 
his rank and courago, and awarded a subsistence of Its. 000 a month. 
But liis spirit waB broken by his misfortuuos, and he novor lifted life 
head again. He died in 1790, and with him passed away tlio last 
worthy warrior that sought to sustain tho dynasty of Taimur in 
independence on tho throne. 

Tho failure of Ismtfil Beg’s final effort left Ilolkar with only himself 
to depend upon for the accomplishment of his hostile designs against 
Madhoji, and it was not until the latter lmd proceeded to tho Doccan, 
in 1798, that ho dared to bring matters to a crisis. In July of that 
year a rupture took place between his troops and those of Sindhio, 
when the two factions wore engaged in levying tribute in Rajputana. 
A quarrel over the spoils of a certain district led to an appeal to arms, 
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l this was at ouoo followod by active preparations for wav between, 
two great rival chiefs. 

xopal Brio Blifto, Madhoji’a Viceroy in Hindustan, having summoned 
kwn Drida and Do Boiguo to join him, advanced against Holkar’s 
ny, which was in the vicinity of Ajmir. The latter endeavoured to 
rid a pitched battle, and some time was lost in morolios and oounter- 
rolies, but he was at length brought to bay in the pass of Lakhairi 
September, 1798. 

3-opdl Edo’s army consisted of 20,000 horse, and De Boigne’s First 
igade of 9,000 infantry, with 80 guns, whilst Holkar brought into 
) Sold 80,000 oavalry, and his four newly-raised regular battalions 
der the oommand of the Ckovulier Dudreneo. De Boigne, on whom 
) oommand devolved, found the enemy strongly posted in a defile in 
3 hills, where the nature of the ground was suok that only a very 
iall foroe oould he utilised in attaok. The battle that ensued has 
en desoribed by the General as the most obstinate and bloody one 
was ever engaged in. He began the action by sending forward 
ree battalions of infantry and 600 Bohillas to storm the narrow, 
>oded pass wliioli led to the enemy’s position. But scarcely had 
ese advanced than a terrible disaster overtook his main body. A 
anoe shot struck an open tumbril of ammunition and exploded it, 
d this was immediately followed by the explosion of twelve others 
Hiding near. The eatastropho threw the Brigado into the greatest 
wm and confusion, but fortunately, owing to the wooded and hilly 
bturo of tho country, Holliar’s Cavalry were unable to take Ml advan- 
go of it. 'With the wonderful presence of mind and resource in 
omenls of crisis that never failed him, De Boigne retrieved the 
easier. Beturning to his main body he collected and reformed the 
■olcen soldiery in time to meet tho onslaught of tho enemy’s cavalry, 
ho, as soon as they came under his fire began to waver. De Boigne 
ien ordered his regular horse forward, and leading them in person, 
tooked the hesitating foe, and turned a doubtful day into a complete 
otory. 

The punishment of the battle fell on the Chevalier Dudreneo’s corps, 
hese were unable to keep up with the cavalry in their rapid flight, 
ad in self-defenoe faced round and attempted to stom the pursuit. 
Tith the utmost determination and gallantry they contested the 
round until they were practically annihilated. Dudreneo alone 
soaped unhurt, every European officer in his force being killed 
r wounded, whilst thirty-eight of his guns were captured.. The 
lattered wreck of Holkar’s army made a precipitate flight aoross the 
hambal into Malwa, where their prince, in impotent ra ge, swooped 
own upon Sindhia’s undefended capital of Ujjain and sacked it. 
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Tlio bftttlo of Lftklmivi decided for no von yours Uin doubtful contest 
that had liithorto smouldered liotwoon llio lion son of Ujjuin and Indovo. 
It iiuulo Sindliia tlio solo master of llio ManUhi'i, acquisitions in Jlin- 
dnetau, aud lnnnhlod tlio pride if it did not actually I ironic tho lioart of 
Takfiji Ilolkar, who novor showed light again, and died four yearn 
later. The one redooming feature of tlio dofoat was the valour dis- 
played by tho Gliovalior Dndronoo's diseiplinod brigade. Short-lived 
and ill-fated though it had boon, it had still proved its worth, and 
shortly afterwards Holkar was induced by this oilioer to raise another 
corps on similar lines. 

The quarrel betwoou Siudhia and Holkar, and the alisonoe of the 
former from Hindustan, now promptod Partilb Sing of Jaipur to 
throw off the yoke of a tributary aud doolare his independence. He 
was a ruler not wanting in spirit, nor deiioient in judgment, but on 
this occasion, his conduct was both impolitic ami pusillanimous, for lie 
lacked tho courago and the energy to carry into offoot a determination 
ho had arrived at too hastily. No sooner was Do Boigno informed 
of Pnrtab Sing’s refusal to pay his trilmto, than, with his usual 
vigour and promptitude, he marched from Lakliairi to Jaipur. Tlio 
Elijah fell hack bofore him, and shut himself up in liis capital, and at 
the last moment, ratlior than sustain a siege, Umdorod his submission 
and paid tlio lino domanded of Hourly a million sterling, 

Matters being thus sottlod Purtiib Singh invited .Do Boigno to his 
capital, and culorlainod him in a stylo of vmptint Holed magnificence. 
From Jaipur tho Gonorul maroliod his Brigade back to the Doi'di, 
stopping on llio way to visit tho Elijah of Ulwar at Maohori. Hero 
ho narrowly esoapod assassination whilst attending tho ohiof’s durbar. 
During tho ceremony ono of tho Elijah’s attendants, approaching his 
master, asked, in a whisper, if ho would authorise the assassination of 
He Boigno, which oould ho accomplished whew ho was leaving iho 
palftoe. To his credit, bo it roaordod, the Priuco of Ulwar reooilod in 
horror from the foul suggestion, and in oousoquenoo no attempt was 
made to oarry it out. He Eoigno’s Vakil overboard tlio proposal, 
which was whispered in a vernacular the Goneral did not understand, 
and communioated it to him, hut Do Boiguo not only inado no com- 
ment, hut never alluded to tho incident in any way afterwards. 

De Boigno had now reached the zenith of his greatness, and when 
he returned to Delhi at the head of his victorious army, he was the 
autocrat of Hindustan. Ho had vanquished all Sindliia’s enemies, 
aud there was not one loft that dared to so much as raise a hand. 
Tho power of Holkar was broken, and the rebellious spirit of Ildjpufcana 
reduced, whilst Delhi was humbled to the position of a city occupied 
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m onemy. Shall 'Alum, the blind Emporor, was suffered to exist — 
ere symbol of authority — in order that the Action, of governing in 
namo might be preserved. All the powor lay in Do Boigne’s liandB, 
Gopal Edo had recently been suspeoted by Sindhia of participation 
he hostile intrigues of Nana Farnavis, and doposed from his office 
Viooroy of Hindustan, which was oonforred upon De Boigne, with 
)m the Bhao, in his misfortunes, had taken refuge, and by whom 
was protected, even as Ismail Beg had boon, from the malice of a 
iton and cruel revenge. 

Villa Sindhia De Boigne was paramount, for the Mardthd Chief 
lough treacherous by nature and suspicious by disposition, trusted 
European Genoral implicitly, and treated him as honourably as be 
a ted him. Nevor did any European gain from a native prinoe suoh 
fidence and esteem as De Boigne won from Madhoji, who frequently 
larked that though he owed his being and his heritage to his father, 
/as De Boigne who taught him how to enjoy the one, and make 
of the other. Assuredly thie was the oaBe, for it was De Boigne’s 
talions “ bofore whoso bayonets terror reooilod, and whose grape 
ttored armies in flight” that raised up Sindhia to his supreme 
lition, and kept him there. 

L'hat De Boigue was worthy of the great responsibilities to which 
was called, history bears witness. Although surrounded by temp- 
ions which appealed to his ambition, bis vanity, and liis cupidity, 
never abused his opportunities, but, ou the contrary, made the noble 
i of them, that stamps him as a good as woll as a great man. In 
i oxallod rank he had attained, the power for evil was as potent as 
i powor for good, and he chose to exert the latter. Foremost in 
r, he waB also foromost in peace, and the welfare and sooial improve- 
int of tlioBe ho rulod, were his sincere aim. In battle bis fearless 
rrage and military genius inspired with confidence the ignorant ond 
.■barons peoples he trained to arms, but when the fight was finished 
tempered the brutality of the times by an exercise of humanity 
it made its mark on the decade. The ferocity of war, and the 
?a go reprisals of victory were ourbed by the enforcement of a rigid 
loipline; and slaughter, devastation, and rapine were sternly re- 
assert. He never suffered the disgrace of defeat, and he never 
emitted the greater moral disgraoe that too often attached to the 
licensed excesses of conquest in the East. Loyal as he was to 
adhia, ho was equally loyal to his own sense of rectitude, and feared 
t to champion the claims of humanity when the occasion arose, 
'ton did he stand between Madhoji and the hasty wrath that would 
.ve been guilty of a mean or wicked action, shielding those whom 
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tho despotism of an Oriontal rovongo throatonod, nn til llio fioreo storm 
of passion had passed and justioo was allowed to rosiuuo its sway. 
That Do Boigno could so act, and did so liot, and yot to tho last 
rotainod his master’s ostooin and oonlidonco, proved that his moral 
victories wore ovon groator than those which ho won with liis sword, 

From Juno, 1798, to February, 1704, Madlioji romftiuod nt 1’oonah, 
endeavouring to gain ovor tho young Poshwiv, and ciromnvont tlio 
crafty machinations of his many enemies at Court. The signal dofoat 
of Hollcar at Lakliairi made tho task ovon more difficult than before, 
for the universal jealousy it aroused increased Sindlua's unpopularity 
in the Deccan capital, whilst his schemes wore too ambitious to find 
immediate adherents. The time passed in intrigue and counter 
intrigue, plot and oounter plot, until nt last his offorta began to be 
rewarded, and the young Pesliwa, chafing under the austore direction 
of Nana Fornavis, evinced a decidod inclination to throw off tho yoke 
and submit himself to tlie more attractive guidance of his great 
vassal. Madlioji was rough, but ho was genial, and lie cloaked liis 
shrewdness under an apparently open and hearty nature. There was 
a ooi'tain freodom in his manner whioli was attraotivo, and ho 
assiduously Iabourod to ploaso. Tt almost Hoomod ns if tho sauio 
good fortune tlmt had crowned liis arms in tho north was going to 
crown his diplomacy in tho south, when, in tills moment of hucochh, 
tliovo oiimo a suddon summons to him— a siunmmiH that kings and 
subjoots alike must obey, and whioli shutters all lmpos and ambitions, 
ovon ns it Lommiatos all fours and sufferings. Marly in February 
1794, tho old Patcil, whilst residing at Wannoii, noar Poonali, was 
seized with a violent fovor, and on tho Uvoiftli of tho mouth, in tho 
sixty-fourth year of liis ago, Madlioji Hindhia, tho grontost priuoo, 
with the exoeption of Sivnji, that tlio Marfitlid nation ovor produood, 
hroathed his last. 

Gifted with great political sagacity, skillod in arlilico, and a maslor 
of intrigue, Madhoji'a sohomes wore ambitious, but practicable. Had 
he lived there is little doubt but that ho would havo i'nlfillod a portion, 
at least, of the task he set himself, and founded an independent 
dynasty which might have claimed a place by the side of tho greatest 
in India. His military talents wore of the first rank, and he was not 
less a great statesman than a great soldior. It was the combination 
of the highest qualities of each that enabled him to recognise the 
merits of De Boigne and adapt them to his purpose. Boldly breaking 
free from the trammels of long-established custom, he superseded an 
untrained multitude with a comparatively small, hut compact and 
highly disciplined army, which formed a powerful weapon in his 
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. His enterprise mot with its duo toward, for it raisod him up 
losition which know no compcor, and feared no rival, 'l’ho 
lg maohiuo ho called into existenoe mado him inviuoiblo. 
3 his death, iu addition to Mb vaBt posBossions in Control India 
Ifthva, across tho Ckambol Biijputana was his vassal, and 
istan his own. Prom the Deccan in the south to the Biwaliks 
north, from the valley of the Ganges iu the east to the doserts 
Isanir in the west, the sway of the old P&tdl was undisputed, 
ingdom he left behind him was the most powerful in all India, 
; owed its circumstance not less to the statesmanship of Madhoji 
ia than to the battalions of Benoit De Boigne. 



CHATTER VII. 

ACCESSION OF DAULAT RAO SINDHIA. DE BOIGNE RESIGNS IIIS COMMAND. 

1704-5. 

M ADHOJI SINDHIA left no children, ami was succeeded bj' his 
grand nophow, Daulat Rao Sindhia, a youth of fifteen, who was 
entiroly under the inflnonoo of a crafty Brahmin named Bnlobn 
Tantia, whom ho appointod his minister. Tantia, in common with 
most of the leading MarutM chieftains, was iuimioal to Do Boigne, 
and jealous of his enormous power. But it was impossible to attempt 
any change in the complicated military and political machine that 
controlled Hindustan, andtlio Gonoral was oouilrmod in tho command 
of tho army, tho guardianship of tho Emporor’s kingdom, and tho 
government of all tho Mardlhd possessions north of tho Ghamhal. 

On his accession Danlat Rao Sindhia dooidod to remain at I’oonah 
and oontiuuo lus unolo’s policy, whioh had boon directed towards tho 
attainment of a preponderating inllnonoo at tho Gonrt of tho Toshwd. 
His position was soon considerably strengthened by tho arrival of 
Do Boigno’H Eirs t Urigado, under the commaud of Major Porron, 
wliioh had boon ordered down to tho Doooan by Madboji shortly 
before his death. This scoured tho young cliiof a foroe suiliciont to 
awe the Peshwil, and assiu'e tho asoondancy of his own views. More- 
over, about tho same tima Ilossings’s and Eiloze’s corps wore con- 
siderably augmented. 

On the death of his old mastor Do Boigne’s conduct was governed 
by those principles of honour and rectitude which distinguished his 
whole career. So great waB his power that it is no exaggeration to 
say he might have made Hindustan his own ; but the temptation was 
rejected, and the soldier of fortune who had so loyally served Madhoji 
Sindhia wavered not for an instant in his allegiance to the hoy prince 
who succeeded him. 

Often throughout his career had De Boigne been the recipient of 
tempting overtures from neighbouring powers, who sought to detach 
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from the Mar&tha interest, anil seonro his servioos for them* 

3 , and many of thoso offers were now repeated. Bliah ’Alam, 
in his impotont blindness and degrading confinement, still 
ed the delusion of majesty, proposed to. confer on Do Boigne 
igh office of Wnzir, if he would employ his Brigades in restoring 
idependent Mughal Empire. Zeman Shah, the king of Cabtil, 
his ambassadors to the General, with offers so dazzling, that they 
inted to an equal share in his throne if De Boigne would Bet up 
lominion of tha Abdali in India. But those and many' other 
;ures wore all declined, and De Boigne remained true to the 
g master of the house he had so long served, and whose fortunes 
ad raised to such a commanding eminence in the community of 
in nations. 

was a noble deoision that recognised the path of duty so clearly 
followed it so unhaltingly. For it was the deoision of a proud, 
itious man in the flood tide of his successful career, on whoso 
ins no restraint was placed save that of conscience. De Boigne 
at this time but forty-three years old, and in the very prime of 
and there was afforded to him a possibility of obtaining indepen- 
sovereign power. But he rejeoted the temptation ; and in the 
nciation there was a finer oredit than any which the grandeur of 
.surped crown could have conferred. 

pon the accession of Daulat Eao Sindhia De Boigne’s over- 
lming strength enabled him to keep the peace in Hindustan, and 
awe those projected rebellions against existing authority which 
iys follow the succession of Oriental rulers. Three small out- 
,ks ocourred at Datia, Narw&r, and Solid walgarli, but were 
idily suppressed by Majors Frfcmont, Sutherland, and Gardner, 

. were severally detached to reduce the refraotory oliiefs implicated, 
h these exceptions no reoord exists of any extensive military 
•ations undertaken north of the Chambal, during the period that 
rvened between Madhoji Sindhia’s death, and the General’s de- 
iure for Europe. 

>ut although his sword was allowed to reBt in its sheath there were 
ay civil and political duties which olaimed De Boigne’s attention 
ihis time, and two of them are especially interesting. One was 
condition of the Taj at Agra, the other the ciroumstances of the 
poror Shah ’Alam. An interest in both matters was evinced by 
onel John Murray, an officer of the Company holding a high 
t under Government at Caloutta, who, on the 22nd of February, 

4, wrote to De Boigne, inquiring if any steps were being taken to 
serve the unique mausoleum raised to Mumtaz-i-Mahol at Agra, 
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nml slating Hint “ ho lmil rnponladly hoard that thin inonnmont of 
Eastern niaguilifliinmi anil roiinomimt wan likely to fall Ream into 
irrovooalilo decay, miloss nioana worn takmi without loss of time to 

Jll'QVOUt it.” 

Do Uoigno, in reply to thin inquiry, wrote .1 liavo hoou lionouroil 
with your kiiul favour of the 22tul ultimo, which lian given iuo muoh 
ploilRIiro in finding myself no foil hy you, ami thought oapalilo of 
oil'ooting tho lihnral viuwR ami lionourahlo wishes you liavo in tlio 
preservation of tlio Tago.” Ho tlinn wont on to Ktftlo that ho had 
alroady onoo or twice spoken to Maillioji Siiulliia on tlio aubjoot of 
preserving tlio mausoloum “ hut ho iliil not appear to valuo rnoro than 
the riolinoss of tho material.” A small allowatioo hail boon sanotionocl 
for tho expenses of keeping it in good ropair, “ but tho avarice anil 
parsimony of tho Hindoo casta in genoral, and tho Malirattos iu 
particular, ns also tlioir abhorrence of all that is Mahomedan will for 
ever impede tho application of tho allowonoo to its roal purpose . . . 

I shall certainly use my best ondoavours, and tnko advantago of tlio 
littlo influonoo I have with tho Priuoo, to liavo tho allowatioo alroady 
nitido, applied to tlio repairs of it, and if possiblo to liavo somotliing 
rnoro addod to it, if tho former is thought insnllioiont. . . . Was over 
Soinilia ondowud with thoso noble principles you pobmohs, and whioh 
gnklo your aotious iu this dosmi of yours, yet the I'undils, who liavo 
tho managomoi.it of all Imm'iuoum at (knirt, will uovor put aside tho old 
way of omhozsling the half of what is to pifss hy their hands, which is 
so familiar in ovory transaction, that it is hot thought so muoh as to 
talco any notioo of it. ... If I am so happy as to moot with suoooss 
in my oxortlons to oxoouio your commands, that honour shall bo 
yours, and positively to you alono shall ho iudobtod for tho ploasnro 
they shall enjoy in tlio admiration of that superb inonnmont. If 
otherwise, and that tho decay of it oaunot bo muoh rolardod, you shall 
have tho solf-satisfaotion of having wished and dono your utmost for 
its preservation, and I, at your roqnost, to hovo followed your steps in 
that noble oareer. Requesting the favour to be at all times honoured 
with your commands, and with a place in your acquaintance, permit 
Vine to be, with unfeigned regard, Sir, your most obedient and very 
'fcjmnble servant, Bt. Db Boigne.” 

'^Tho “ Dream in Marble ” still stands to witch all pilgrims to Agra 
wit^j its exquisite beauty. It’s oostly splondour may, bo estimated 
from the fact that upon this single edifioe over three million pounds 
sterling were oxpended, and this, too, in a country whoro labour was 
the oheilnpest item in building work. It is formod of tho finest wliito 
marble ipnlaitl with preoious stones, and although bearing many marks 
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tndal Maratha hands, still tha Taj exists in all its original exquisite^ 
netry of form. For their share in its preservation posterity owes^ 
it of gratitude to Oolonel John Murray and Benoit De Boigno. , 
ilouel Murray was evidently enoouragod by the tone of Do 
ne'e letter to address him on anothor subject which he had at 
t. This was the ill-treatment the Emperor Shah 'Alain was 
riencing at the hands of his Marfttliu, appointed oustodian 
m-ul-Din. This man was by profession a DerviBh, and often 
led to as the “ Cowrie Father,” from the eh'onmstance that alms 
is shape of Cowries, or shells (the lowest form of currency in 
a), were often thrown to fakirs of his persuasion. Writing on 
LOth of Ootober, 1794, Colonel Murray thanks De Boigne for the 
ltdon.paid to his letter regarding the preservation of the Taj, and 
begs to enlist his sympathies on behalf of the blind Emperor, 
ug him “ to use his pious endeavours to mitigate the sufferings of 
fallen and ill-used family,” and enclosing the following extraot 
l a letter, written by a friend of De Boigne at Delhi, to a corre- 
ident in the Company's service : — 

Scindia sets Shah Nizam-ool-Deen over the Badslmw as the 
test scoundrel they could find. He does not give a farthing ot 
ey to the Badslmw, or any of his people, affeoting to console the 
■ old king that it is all the bettor for him, as no temptation oan 
ain for another Gholam Cadir to seize upon him for the sake of 
ider. Regularly every day he furnishes the old King with two 
j (4 lbs.) of pillaw and eight seers of meat for himself to got cooked 
e likes. This, with two loaves of bread, about the length each of 
bit, to suffice for breakfast, dinner, and supper, and he may get 
ala (spioes and condiments) where he oan. This, however, 
lgh it is to serve for five persons, and the poor servants who can 
. at it a bit afterwards; is living in olover in comparison with the 
of the Royal Household. They, poor oreatures, without dis- 
tion, Princes and Prinoesses, nay Queens and all eunuchs and 
ale slaves, have exactly delivered out to them to bake into cakes 
seers a day of barley flour for every three of them, whioh they are 
take for themselves, and are thus afforded two-thirds of a seer of 
, a day. For liquors, from the King to the turnspit, they have 
ling but water. The King's quinonnoial party at dinner every day 
mde out of himself and his doctor, his son and heir, and a little 
mrite daughter, and the mighty boon of being one at this fine 
a fare is fairly allotted to his 200 Begums, one after another in 
l ; so that of the poor Queens each has a prospect, of what to them, 
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after ihoir minovabln faro, inual. bo a high treat indeed, a dinner and 
a half a year I .1 naked if the old gmitloman would not wish to regain 
liiiiisoU" with lioef now and tliou ? Yea, lm lungs for it, but whovo fo 
ho to got it? Tim am- vim I, a often apply in {'rent niiaory to tlio 
unfeeling lid her (Nizain-nol-Doon) for a little wages, when, after 
having boon throe or four months without a farthing, ho will porlnips 
onlylioatow on thorn tliroo or four annua, on anothor porlnips aa nxuoh 
aa oiglit annas, 'The old Nizam (of lfydrabad) houI Uto King six yoara 
ago 0,000 gold molmra. They ovory farthing gob iuto tlio Cowrie 
I’ntlior’s hands, and romain thoro I ’’ 

Such was tho pitiful condition to which the Emperor of Hindustan 
was raducod when Colonol John Murray, impelled by a fooling of 
humanity, wrote to Do Boiguo. It was not until tho mouth of Maroli 
iu tho following year that tho lattor replied to tho lottor, for it roacliod 
him during a tiiuo wlion ho was prostrated with illness, and incapa- 
citated from work. But aa soon as ho had rocovorod, and insti- 
tuted tho nooossary iniinirios, ho sont tlio following answor to Colonol 
Murray, datod from Koil, tlio 12th of March, 1705 

" Dhaii But, — I oan’l hilt with propriety hugin by making you 
strong and warm apologies for my having boon Ho long in aoknow- 
lodging your kind favour last roooivod in its duo time, and delivered 
to mo by Lionlonant .Uobort Murray. J5o pleased to boliovo, my dear 
sir, that tlio oauso don’t oomo from any noglool or forgetfulness, • Too 
proud in tlio honour of your romoiubvanoo and oorrospondonoo, I 
have lmd so bad a stale of health for those six months, Lliat with tlio 
graatost diflioultios havo I boon ablo to attond in part to tlio dutios of 
my station, which, indeed, aro too groat to loiwo mo a moment’s 
(piiotnoBS of mind or body. On that aooount, and confiding in your 
kindness and liberality, I have, somo liopo that you’ll bo planned to 
forgivo mo. 

“In regard to your observations of tho King Shall AUnm and 
family's situation, they aro but too right. However, not qnifco so bad 
as by the paper you have been pleased to sond mo, the author having 
somewhat exaggerated or been misinformed. Could the old man 
know the interest you take in liis misfortunes, which aro great indood, 
he could not but admire tlio goodness and sensibility of your heart, 
whioli is above all praise ; and myself, as if informed with your 
liberal intentions, fool as you do for the unfortunate. I havo been for 
near these two years past endeavouring to alleviate the miseries of 
that family, and havo been perhapB rather troublesome to the late 
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lftjee Boindia in that reupoot. I will not disguise that tho prin- 
motivos of my exertions wore not so pure as yours, they being 
r intended to tho reputation of tho prinoo, my master, and 
ips my own, knowing that tho king's misorios could not but 
sh it in tho oyos of the world. He nlwayB promised me that at 
oturn in Indostan ho would certainly attend to my application in 
iorating his situation, and had he lived no doubt something 
d have been dono. After his death I have continued my iinpor- 
iies to tho young prince, whioh has occasioned, as you may have 
d, some advances to the Sonbakdar of Dolby, Shawjee, that Fakir 
ug been obliged to pay lately 160,000 rupees, whioh the Makratta 
fa have taken from him without the king's benefitting by it, 
pt about 26,000 in nuzzars and goods presented to him. At tho 
e time it has been settled that the former, or present allowance 
ae king, should be increased by 6,000 rupees a month. A few 
.ges have been cedad in JagMr lo some of the Begums and Prin- 
ea, and I have put myself Mirza Akber Shah’B eldest eon in 
lession of a province callod Kotte Kassim, producing about 80,000 
job per annum, which he held also in JagMr before the late 
ibles in Indostan. All this, which is not much, has been done 
’, and not, I assure you, without my encountering the greatest 
oulties, tho present government and the Makratta cliiofe having 
tho smallest intention or wish to ameliorate the situation of that 
r old man ; and it may be said the little olroady dono to have 
u done entirely by deference to him than to tho King — which 
igsusto say, OI Temporal Ol Moras! Tho province in Shawjee’s 
session intended for tho support of the royal family may produce 
ut seven lakhs per annum. Should that sum be employed to that 
pose, it would be quite, if not above, sufficient. But Shawjee, as 
I'aMr, takes the greatest part of it for himself, ond a great deal 
at be given to tho Makratta ohiefs, to be supported and continued 
his office. Who is not acquainted perfectly with the Mohratta 
.raoter — particularly the Pandits — can have no idea of their 
irioe and insensibility and bad faith. It may be said they have 
the vices known, without any of the virtues, whioh gives reason to 
>pose that tho Empire is soon to fall. Being forced, against my 
ih, tb enter into all the details of government sinoe tho death of 
ffikajeo Shah, I have the opportunity to know them better than I 
ve been able to learn in ten years before. 

:< Being so far advauoed in your wishes and good intentions in regard 
that miserable family, I shall continue to employ my best exertions, 
d the little influence I have in the Government, to do what may put 
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thorn out of physical want, and which fiO.OOO nipoos a month will 
ontiroly do. Wluiro bo fortunate, I nhall with a heartfelt Halitifaction 
give you due intimation of it, persuaded that it will ho an enjoyment 
to you. 

“ l)o mo tho honour of your romembranoo and of your oonnnaodK. 
My punctuality in tho oxoeution of them will prove to yon my being 
with regard and estooin, 

“ Your most liumblo and very obodiont sorvant, 

" Bt. De Boignk." 

In this letter it is important to note Do Boigno’s opening statomont 
rogarding his ill health, for tho time was now approaching when 
its continuance obligod him to resign his post, although othor reasons 
wore advanced for liis retirement. Tho lettor is porvadod with a 
spirit of modesty, almost approaching humility, which to English 
oars sounds strangoly, wlion coming from ono who wielded such 
immense power as tlio writer. A groat deal of this is, no doubt, to 
ho traood to what lias boon conventionally tormed “ French polite- . 
noss,” and it cortainly would not have been ho uoticoaldo if tho lottor 
had boon oxprossod in French. Its whole tono convoys indisputable 
evidence of tho cordial fooling oxistiug liotwoou Do Doiguo and tho 
East India Company, and tho ostfibliRlimont of a friendly corrospon- 
doncc botwoon him and ono of tho loading Government officials at 
Calcutta. 

It is not improbable that it was this oHtablinhod and friendly com- 
munication will «li gave riso to an inoidont that ocourrod about Ibis 
timo, and roqnlroH spocinl mention j for it illustrates tho romnrltoblo 
consolidation of Do Boigno’s powor, and adds a crowning prostigo to 
his oaroor. In 170G a mutiny hrolco out amongst tho officers of tho 
Company’s army in Bengal, duo to ciroumBtanoos into which it is not 
necessary to ontor horo, and in this emorgenoy either tho Govornor- 
Gcnoral Sir John Shore appliod to Do Boiguo for assistance, or it was 
offorod spontaneously. Oolonol Moadows Taylor, in his admirablo 
history, statos that tho Company was the applicant, but from Lord 
Cornwallis’s correspondence it would appear that in tho first instance 
the oiler came from Do Boigne. It matters litllo which, for tho fact 
remains that a cavalry regiment, oflioerod by EuropoauB, was ’Jdaoed 
at tbe disposal of the Governor-General. No incident in De Boigne’s 
life is so significant as this, and yet, with customary indifforonco to 
all matters relating to independent military adventure in tho East, 
it is left unmentioned by many of tho historians' of India, and slurred 
over by nearly all the rest. But it was assuredly no slight eirornu- 
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that, in a serious crisis of its affairs, the Great Company 
i'tir accepted from this Soldier of Fortune assistance with 
to quell a mutiny in its own army, anil found it accorded with 
mptitude which testified both to Do Boigne’s power and hiB 
■ly disposition towards the English. 

hough Hindustan was peaceful, trouble soon broke out in tho 
m, where a demand for Chout, or tribute, by the Mardthas led 
war between them and Nizam Ali Khan, of Haidarabad. Da 
ae’s First Brigade, under Major Perron, was ordered by Sindhia 
-operate with the Poshwa’s forces, and mainly through its instru- 
;ality a great victory was gained by the Mardthds on the 11th of 
jh, 1796. A detailed account of the contest will he found recorded 
ie life of Perron. Although the actual loss on the field was slight, 
11a (or Parinda, as it is sometimes called) was one of the most 
worthy battles of the period, not only from'its results, but because 
le number of disciplined and European-led troops engaged in it. 
so amounted to nearly 40,000 men, and included on the eido of the 
dtbds De Boigne’s First Brigade, the independent corps of John 
sing and Michael Filoze, the former by this time increased to fa or- 
tho latter to six battalions, and the Chevalier Dudreneo’s brigade, 
oh was contributed by Golkar. On. the Bide of tho Nizam there 
e eloven battalions of Colonel Raymond’s army, and the indepen- 
,t corps of Majors Boyd and Finglass. With the exception of 
rhairi, which bore very rnuoh the aspect of civil war, Kardla was 
only occasion on which the native powers of India employed 
go bodies of trained infantry and European tactios in their contests 
;h one another, and the victory, gained chiefly by De Boigne’s 
italions, over an enemy similarly armed, drilled, and commanded, 
d admirably handled, added very considerably to the reputation of 
3 famous Brigades of Hindustan, 

But Kardla did more than this. It confirmed a disposition whioh 
my of the Marathd ohiefs had long evinoed for entertaining discip- 
ied bodios of regular infantry, and hereafter most of them are found 
lploying corps trained and commanded by Europeans. Holkar 
creased his establishment by the addition of two brigades, under 
ajors Plumet and William Gardner. Major W. H. Tone was ordered 
raisS a force for the Peslrwfi, into whose service Major Boyd also 
itered. Lakwu Dada engaged Captain Butterfield and the younger 
mgs ter for a similar purpose, and Ambflji Inglia commissioned 
lines Shepherd and Joseph Bellasis, both excellent officers, and 
orthy of a better master, to drill battalions for him. Appa Khandi 
ifio was singularly fortunate in securing snob a commander as 
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lliini'go Thomaii, Ali Bahadur, of Rnmlulkluind, ami Unghnji 
BIiohmIil, of liorur, oiuilt had llmir trained liiiUiiliono, ami Diiulnl Rao 
Hindhin, in addition to the formidable army created liy Do Aioipjno, 
entertained no loss than four other independent corps under tho 
commands of ('oloiioltt John Housing, ami Michael Viltwn, Captain 
.Browuvigg, ami Colonel fcialour, who wan at tho lioiwl of tho Rogum 
Somru’s contingent. Within iivo ycaiH a com]iloto change took phioo 
iu tho various armies of tho Manilhu Ckinfoilovalion, ami tho 'Western 
syatmu of military organisation superseded the old nalivo luothod. 
No oliiof of importance conEidorod Ida army oomploto unloaa it oon- 
tainod disciplined infantry and European ollicors. 

Iu tlio faco of this almost univorsnl adoption of tho European 
systom it is strange to find that tho innovation proved of doubtful 
advantage. Regular corps wore dolioato machines, inquiring special 
ltnowlodgo and expert handling to lcoop thorn in order. They were 
apt to become diingorona to tlioso who employed thorn when not 
punctually paid and properly omitrollod. The radical olinngos thoir 
introduction brought about iu Maratlnt warfare wovo not suited to 
tho national character of tho pooplo. Tho Mttrfi.lh/i,H wore ossontially 
oavaliom, lULod only for predatory campaigns. Rapid rotroats l'omiotl 
as important auolonumt in tho economy of thoir operations, as daring 
incursions, and a horso was a «iu« t/tul nun lor any display of con 11- 
donon and courage, of whiuh limy possosnod hut a very modorato 
simvo. Tho introdnotion of infantry and artillery involved pilohod 
bivttloH, and aitordod no hoojhi for tlioso marvellously quick, and honeo 
demoralising advancos, and tlioso equally swift strategic movements 
to the roar, which distinguished tho wild Dooean horseman of the 
past. Tlio result was that boforo long Uio Mardtln'is, as a nation, 
begun to loso that which they oouhl least spare — thoir oourago, and 
also invioli of thoir former mohillty, and coniulonoo in distant onto- 
prises. And thoro wore thoso who prophooiod that the very innova- 
tions which had oroated Mndlioji Sindhia’s powor, would in tho ond 
prove tho ruin of his rnoo. Colonel James Skinner describes an 
incident wliioli admirably illustratos this distrust of tho now military 
policy. "When Daulat ltao Siudhia gave orilors for tlio oroctiou of . a 
pormanent Cautonmout at Ujjain, Gopdl Rfio, who liad beon restored 
to favour after Madhoji’s death, and. was now Commander-in-ohiof of 
tho M&ratlia army (a term used in these pagos to distinguish the 
national cavalry from the meroonary trained infantry), mado a strik- 
ing remark in opon Durbar. “ Our fathom," ho said, tlio first 
founders of the MaratM power, made their houses on tho baoks of 
liorsos; gradually the house came to be made of cloth, and now you 
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caking it of mud. Take ears that in a short time it 0.oob not 
to mud, and is novov built again.’ 1 Daulat Eao Sindliia laughed, 
rallied, “ Who is thor o dnro opposo mo so long as I have my 
itry and guns ? ” “ Beware,” answered tko old MariUha general, 
.s those very infantry and guns which will be your ruin." 
similar prediction came from a souroo even more illustrious. In 
ioooh in the House of Commons Sir Philip Prances quoted an 
ion, on this point passed by Warren Hastings. 11 Sir," Baid the 
t Pro-Consul to him, “ the danger yon allude to in the progress 
MarAtMs are making in the art of easting oannon, in the ubb and 
ties of artillery, and in the discipline of their armies is imaginary. 
ManUbAs can never be formidable to us in the field on the prin- 
3S of an Europoan army. They are pursuing a scheme in which 
r can never succeed, and by doing so they dotaoli themselves from 
r own plan of warfare, on which alone, if they aotod wisely, they 
ild plaoe dependence. ’’ A similar opinion was expressed by the 
to of Wellington. 

ut history proves that tlio MaratMs, or at least the mercenaries 
f employed, could be, and were, formed into excellent armies, 
led and disciplined to a high state of efficiency. Nevertheless, 
rren Hastings’ condemnation of their unwisdom In deserting their 
i military systom found ample illustration in the Pindari Wars, 
l in Laswari and Assaye. The genius of De Boigne, whilst it 
reformed savage irrogulars into staunoh and disoiplinod soldiery, 
ated an enormous standing army, that raised the fear and jealousy 
the English, aud proved a vulnerable body, capable of being 
icked aud brought to hay. It was unable to elude flight as the 
unted Maratlui hordes of the past had done, and as Jaswant Kao’B 
ularis wore yet again to do, and when it passed under the com- 
.nd of a leader who lacked the political prudence of De Boigne, it 
iame a menaoo, and by courting the very danger he warned it 
linst, met the doom the greybeards of the nation predicted. 

Kardla was the last battle in which De Boigns’s Brigades were 
gaged during the period of his command. Towards the end of 
)6 his health began to fail and his constitution to show signs of 
deling to the enormous strain imposed upon it. Best and ohange 
climate were imperative. For eighteen unbroken years he had 
mured under an Indian sun. There existed for him no snow- 
ined Simla, no breezy Utakamand, where he might snatch annual 
moves' from the furnace blasts of the plains. Imagine a modern 
dian Viceroy spending eighteon years in the plains I Oonoeive a 
ntomporary commander-in-chief completing eighteen annual tours 
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of iiiripuotnin without a holiday In Ilia 11 ills, Vol. this was what Du 
Doif'im Imil dono. I jillln woinlor that tlui lime lmd arrived wlum lio 
loll liu uniat relinquish llm reins of power, or risk their dropping from 
nUffomul Imgorts, never to ho picked ii)i again, It has huon usHortoil 
Unit ho resigned his peal because Homo faneiod storm wub browing, 
ill id that his departure wan tho ror.ull of u prudent disorolhm, But 
whut storm could Imvo shaken tho foundations of tho powor that 
iilisnlutcly ruled llindusluu ? Herron — huso, braggart Perron — 
boasted in lifter years that by his intrigues lie had compelled his 
gonoval to resign, Hut to Ibis vainglorious assortion the lio is given 
in a lotlor written to Da Boigno by Duulat Itao Sindhin within a few 
mouths of thoir parting. “ you arc tho pillar of my State, tho right 
arm of my victory, " runs a passago in it; “ your prosonco is required 
in my oounoils and my Brigades. Come, with all spooil. Without 
fail. It is my order aud my petition to you.” 

All suggested reasons for Do iloigno’s resignation may bo dismissed 
savo tho one that really oecasionod it— liiB broken lioolth. It was not 
without a doop rogrot that lie liowod to the inovitablo necessity, aud 
asked to bo roliovod of liis command. At first lhiuhit Ituo Siudliia 
rofusod bin conHuut, or to allow bin general to depart. But Do lloiguo 
persisted, aud sanotiou wftB unwillingly aocovdod on tho understanding 
that if bis health was ro-oslablishnd by a ohiuigo to liucopo ho would 
return and resume his post. His parting admonition to tho Priiioo 
wan to avoid all content with the linglish, ami disband his ballallons 
rathe* than excite thoir joalovwy, or risk a war with them, 

Aud tluni it oamo to pass that in Deeemhor, 17‘lfi, the curtain drew 
up on tho last hciquo of tho romaulio drama of Indian military 
adventure which llioso pagos luivo attemptod to depict, and on tho 
plain of Agra, whoro savon years bo fore lie had fought that stubborn 
battle whioli won an. empire for Madboji Sindhin, Do Boigno paraded 
his battalions in review for tho lust tiiuo. 

It was no ordinary ooeasion that witnoBSod tho soloinn parting 
botwoon tbo ohief and tho army of his oroation. Tho soono is ono ima- 
giuation can help to dopiot. The General, tall, gaunt, and martial, his 
rugged features showing Bigns of failing health, is soatod on his charger. 
.Ho watches with sadness in his pioroing eyes his votorans passing 
before him for the last time. The sword, that lias so often lod tho way 
to victory, now, and for the first time, trembles in his band as he brings 
it to tbo salute. Bank after rank, rogimout after regiment, lilo past, 
of dusky Asiatics who doom this man their God, and oartnot oom- 
prehend why lie should leave them now, Before him they would 
oast themselves down, and pressing their foreheads to his foot, ooll 
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him "Father," and appeal to him to slay, hut for that stern dis- 
cipline which ho lias taught thorn, anil which bids thorn to face 
noithor to right nor to left, but march obediently on. 

And. ho who watolies them ? What stirring memories tho sight of 
those serried ranks must have aroused I ‘What ghosts of dead soldiers, 
porolianoe, stalked aftor thorn, summonod by that Inst reveille from 
their forgotten sepulchres in the wind-swept deserts of Bdjputana, 
tho sultry plains of Central India, or the fertile valleys of the Green 
Do&b I And, ah I wliat spectre hosts of slaughtered foemen — gallant 
Mughals and chivalrous Rajputs, fierce Rohillas and stubborn Jats — 
could have orept into the presonce of that great white chief, had he 
possossod the power to call the dead from their gravos. In the 
accomplishment of his high career there was muoh to rejoioe over, 
much to be proud of ; but the course of conquest is marked by many 
monuments, and there are those which are crowded with the records 
of tho doad, as well as those which commemorate the achievements 
of tho living. 
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lm UOIUKK KKTOUNS 'I'll KUltllPK.— UIS MAltUlAUE, OLD AUK, AND DEATH. 

1700-1830. 

O N Christmas Day, 1795, Do Boigno loft Kotl under escort of kin 
bodyguard, anil Rot out for tlio Company's lorrltory. “ IIo was 
nltoufloil,” writes a oorroBpondont of ono of tlio journals of tlio day, 
"by (110 oavalry, 4 olopluuitH, 150 camels, ami tunny bullock- 
waggons lailou with liiH ollootf. Ills cavalry cut a flood iippournnoo, 
being droHnod in a uniform of groan jaolcolH with rod lurbnuH, tlio 
foldH of which wore intermixed with wilvor wiro. They Nuoiuod to bo 
very woll dbioipllnod, anti each horsonmn wan annod with a pair of 
pistols, a kuii, and ft sword." 

Making hiii way to Lucknow, Do Boigno hallod houmi time at that 
plaoo arranging his nffoirs, which ho loft in ohargo of (tenoral Claudu 
Martino, Erom thonco ho procoodod to CalouHa, whore ho wan 
honourably received by the Governor-0 enovah Tho hovtum and 
eipiipmont of Ids bodyguard wore pnrohasod by tbo British Govoru- 
inout, and tbo troopers enlisted in tbo Gompany’s servioo, in which 
thoy romninod for two years, until Lord Wollosloy, in an hour of 
rotronclmiout, trausforvoil tlio corpR to tho Nawab Wa'/.ir of Ondh. 

It was not until September, 1790, that. Do Boigue finally quitted 
India. Ho sailed in tbo ship Oromberg, and rsaohod England oarly 
in tho year 1797, carrying with him a fortuno of .£400,000, tho result 
of niustoon years of adventure in tlio East. 

On his arrival he took up liis residence near London, for tho war 
on the Continent offered little prospoot of reposo in his native Savoy. 
His health, muoh improved by tho long voyage, was soon completely 
re-established, and it seemed probable that ho would return to 
India, for ho had actually oommenood preparations for so doing, 
when a pretty faoo and a musical voioo— ■“ A voioe which must bo 

02 
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nine,” as ho remarked oven before he saw tho face— changed Iris 
lestiny. 

It happened one day that lie was at a concert where a young 
;irl — Mdlle. Eleonora Addle D’Osmond, daughter of the Marquis 
D’Osmond, afterwards French Ambassador to England — was one of 
,lie performers. Her boauty aud her sweet singing conquered the 
lonrt of the war-worn old soldier ; and, although she was only seven- 
,een years old, he proposed for her hand and was aooepted. They 
were married on the 11th of June, 1708. There was a fitting touch of 
•onmnee in the union not out of keeping with De Boigne’s paBt ; but 
mfortunately the marriage did not turn out happily. . They lived 
together in London and Paris for some years, but the disparity in age 
was too great, and in 1804 they separated, no ohildren having been 
corn. De Boigne provided handsomely for the Countess, and she 
returned to bar father’s home, and aooompanied him to London 
when he was appointed French Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
In 1819 she settled at Paris, and became the centre of a select coterie 
in high life, her salons being thronged with the moBt distinguished 
people of the period. Once every year she visited, her husband at 
Ohambdry for a few weeks, assuming her position ob mistress- of his 
house and entertaining his numerous friends. She always expressed 
the highest respeot for his olaaraoter, and it iB said that the honours 
which were subsequently eonforred upon him by Louis XVIII. were 
duo to her solicitations as muoh as to De Boigne’s well-known 
L'oyalistlo principles. The Countess De Boigue survived her husband 
many years, and died os recently os 18GG. 

Do Boigne’s history for the six years succeeding bis marriage, has 
been the subject of remarkable and persistent misrepresentation at the 
hands of English writers. It has been stated, and repeated with oir- 
oumstantiai detail, that in 1802 the General, at the invitation of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, removed to Paris, and became the First Consul’s 
Privy Counsellor and Adviser in those designs against the English 
power in India, which led to the seoond Mar&tM war, and the exter- 
mination of Sindhia’s regular army. After a long and laborious in- 
vestigation of the matter, it seemed to the compiler that this statement 
was fairly well attested, even though he failed to find it corroborated 
by any of the records in the India Office, opened to his inspection, 
and which he oarefully searched for its confirmation. It was not until 
the view was accepted that De Boigne did actually assist Napoleon 
Bonaparte with his counsel, and this ohapter was in print, that a 
refutation was reoeivod. It came from the best living authority, the 
present Count de Boigne, whoso letter is printed in exteneo later on. 
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As the excision of tlio discredited passages would grnatly interfere with 
tlio construction of tlio story, and render nniuLolligihlo several refer- 
ences in llio sketch of Pomm's liiit, if. lma boon thought host In loilvn 
them na liioy originally stood — for they coulnin much historical narra- 
livo that in correct — and to rofnlo tlio personal misrepresentation they 
oontain by Lbo publication, side by nido with it, of Count do Doigna’s 
doninl of lii.s grand father's alleged Iran sue lion n with Bonaparte. 

In tlio your 180:2, tlio poaco of Ainioua — if, indood, lliat torn oan 
bo applied to a cessation of hostilities that wan littlo moro than an 
armistico — had just boon concluded, and tlio opportunity was favour- 
able for tlio parfootion of those designs against India wliioli the First 
Consul had long premeditated. Tlio conquest of tlio British posses- 
sions in the East was one of his most cherisliod ambitions, and towards 
the furtherance of this object lie had undertaken the Egyptian cam- 
paign, and entered into intrigues with tlio ruler of Mysore ; but the 
battle of tlio Nilo and the oaptnro of Soringapatnm put a poriod to 
both those attempts. By the Treaty of Amiens, through an incon- 
ceivable ovorsiglit on the part of English diplomaoy, Pondicherry and 
lilio other possessions in India which had boon wroslod from her 
during tlio lato war worn rostorod to Franoo, This gavo Bonaparte a 
foothold in tlio country sullloionl for his purpose. Hitherto tlio 
Fronoli hud boon foilod in ovovy endeavour to re-establish their power 
in India. In direct conflict with tlio English they had boon defeated 
and clrivon out of tlio land. After Itaymond’s death his army, which 
practically dominated ITaldavabftd in the French interest, was dis- 
armed and disbanded by Lord Wollosloy in 17!>8. In Mysore, Tipii 
Sultan was dead, and tlio Frouoh auxiliaries prisoners of war in the 
hands of the English. Boulhorn India was swept clean of French- 
men. But -Bonaparte, undisoourdgod and iudofatigablo, projected 
fresh schemes of conquest in 1802, and began to build sanguino hopes 
of success in a quartor hitliorto untried. G-onorel Perron, who suo- 
coeded De Boiguo, was paramount at Dolhi, and had reoontly 
opened oommunioations with the Fronoli Qovenimont, and made 
oertain proposals whioli commonded themselvos to the First Consul. 
De Boigne was now in Paris, and in touch with Hindustan, being 
in correspondence with Perron and other of his old officers, whilst his 
local knowledge and experience wore unique. Of his ability and 
advioe Bonaparte is reported to have availed himself, for it appeared 
to him that the MariUM nation, from its constitution, its habits; and 
its territorial importanoe, held out the most hopeful prospects that 
had yet offered for the furtherance of French ambition and tlio 
\destruotiou of the English power in India. 
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Tlie great want tlmt existed in Perron’s army was that of trained 
officers, To supply tins deficiency Bonaparte, under the colourable 
pretoxt of colonial defonco, dsspatohod to Pondicherry a fleet of 
six men-of-war, whioh sailed from Franoe under Monsieur Lenois, 
a distinguished naval officer, It transported 1,400 picked troops 
commanded by General Decaen. Amongst those were 200 young 
Frenchmen, who, although tlioy shipped in the guise of private, 
soldiers, were gentlemen by birth, thoroughly framed in the duties 
of offioers, and provided with a proper equipment. They were, in 
addition, one and all fired with a determination to follow in the 
footsteps of De Boigne, and oarve out for themselves kingdoms and 
principalities. It was intended that after landing at Pondicherry 
these young adventurers should make their way to Delhi in small 
bodies, through the territories of the Rajah of Berar, whose seaboard 
of Cuttack oould be reaohed by country boats in forty-eight hours 
during the south-west monsoon. At Delhi they were to take service 
under Perron, so that, when the time was ripe, the army of Hin- 
dustan, efficiently offioered and led, might oo-operate with Bonaparte 
in his intended invasion of India, and orush by one concerted blow 
the English power in the East. War was to be deolared and carried 
on in the name of the Emperor Shah ’Alam, whose resoue from 
British tyranny was assigned as the ostensible object of this dis- 
interested scheme. 

Unfortunately for these aspiring young cadets, their hopes were 
blighted by the sagaoity and aoumen of the Marquis Wellesley, 
who mistrusted their owning, and whose suspicions were subsequently 
confirmed by the copy of a secret dooument obtained from one of 
General Decaen’s officers. This was entitled “A Memorial on the 
present importance of India, and the most efficacious means of Re- 
establishing the French Nation in its ancient splendour in that 
Country.’’ It detailed the French soheme in full, and after 
denouncing “ the treatment received from a company of merchant 
adventurers by the Emperor of Hindustan, the sole branch of the 
illustrious house of Taimur," went on to asBert that “the English 
Company, by its ignominious treatment of the great Mughal, has 
forfeited its rights and privileges in Bengal,” and that “ the Emperor 
of Delhi has a real and indisputable right to transmit to whomsoever 
he may please to select the sovereignty of his dominions, as well as 
the arrears (of tribute) due from the English.” ..." These arrears,” 
concluded the ingenuous document, “ with the interest of the country 
added, amount to four hundred and fifty-two livres Towrnois, a sum 
which greatly exoeeds the value of the Company’s moveable capital.” 
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“A p roily comfortable prospoot," comments a contemporary his- 
torian, “for the now legftoylnmtor, Bonaparte, of a bequest, at the 
dom iso of an old man past eighty years, el' All Hindustan and nineteen 
millions sovontoon hundred and sovonty-fiva pounds sterling I ’’ 

Lord Wellosloy thus deals with this dooumont in one of his dispatches, 
or ratliov with tlio sehonio by which Bonaparte hoped to constitute 
himself logatoo of tho Mughal’s liiillions 

“ Tho syBtom of introducing Fronoh adventurers into tho avinios of 
tho Nativo States, for tho improvomout of tlioir disciplino and ellicioucy, 
has boon found tho roadiost and most offoctual means of establishing 
tlio influonco and authority of tho French in tho government of those 
States, and of erecting an independent territorial and military power, 
within the limits of a foreign dominion. . . , Under the continnanoo 
of peace betwoon England and Franoe, anil between tlio British 
Govsrnment and the Mahratla States, the progress of French intrigue 
and aggrandisement of tho French powor in India would bo most 
rapid and dangerous to our soonrity. In tho prosecution of those views 
tho French would manifestly dorivo essential aid from tlio possession 
of tho person and family of tho Emporov Shall Allum, and under tho 
ploa of restoring that monarch to his lioroditary dominion, tho powor 
of Franoo in India might bo dirootod to tho Bubvorsion of ovary stato, 
and Ilia appropriation of evory torritory unprotected by alliance with 
tho British Nation. . . . By successful intrigue M. I'orron lias obtained 
tlio oilloo of Commandant of tlio Fortress of Delhi, which is tho rosi- 
donoa of tho royal family, and Urns soonvod tho person and nominal 
authority of tho Eniporor. Tlio Mogul has novor boon an important 
or dangorous iiistrumont in tho hands of tho Mahvaltas, but Ilia 
augmentation of M, Pomrn’s iniluonoo and powor, and tho growth of 
the Fronoh intorost in Hindustan, liavo givon a now aspect to tlio con- 
dition of tho Mogul, and that unforfcvmato prince may becomo a 
powerful aid to the cause of Franoe in India, under tho direction of 
Fronoh agents.” 

The practical application of tlioso views was found in tlio precautions 
Lord 'Wellesley took to prevent any member of Goneral Doeaen’s 
Expedition from finding his way to Delhi. On thoir arrival at Pondi- 
ohGny the two hundred French officers found, to then- intonso disgust 
and mortification, that they wore virtually “ on oage ” within its 
narrow boundaries. They novor left the dosolato strip of territory, 
and, when a little later hostilities brolco out agaiu between Eng- 
land and Fiance, these miserable men were all mado prisoners of 
war. 

Meanwhile it has boon stated that De Boigne, seduced from liis 
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former sympathies with the English, become a highly distinguished 
personage at the Tnillerios, and was elevated to the dignity of a 
Privy Counsellor. Doubts have, however, been thrown upon this 
episode in his history. His biographer, M. St. Genis, omits mention 
of it, although he makes allusion to “ an unfounded remark of Bona- 
parte ’’ whioh had obtained ourrenoy and oonveyed the impression that 
the First Consul had. been angered at a refusal on De Boigna’s part 
to proceed to India at the bond of an invading expedition. St. Genis 
adds that although De Boigne had taken up his abode within the 
limits of the Empire, ho had no sympathy with Napoleon, and pro- 
bably distrusted the solidity of his power ; and that notwithstanding 
the advantageous opening his military talents might have found 
in the Imperial servioe, he was averse to such employment on several 
grounds, and the Emperor knew him too well to spare him the 
necossity of a refusal. On the other hand it is asserted that De 
Boigne did actually advise and assist Bonaparlo in his designs 
against the English Empire in the East. In a pamphlet printed in 
1804 and entitled “ Brief Remarks on the Mahi’ntla War, and the 
Rise and Progress of the French Establishment in Hindustan under 
Generals De Boigne and Perron," whioh, though published anony- 
mously, bears evidence of particular knowledge, there is a circum- 
stantial account of the matter as herein narrated, and one of the 
principal points put forward seoms to be corroborated by a passage 
in a letter from Perron to Do Boigne, datod the 28th of February, 
1802, and published iu M. St. Genis’ work. Perron writes as follows 
(the letter will he found quoted in his life): — “Yes; I will reoeive 
with great satisfaction all the persons you recommend for appoint- 
ments in the Brigades." 

Again, in “ A Letter on the Presonl Crisis of Affairs in India,” written 
in 1807 by Major Ambrose, who had been an officer in Holkar’s ser- 
vioe, and who refers to Do Boigne’s residence at Paris as a matter of 
common notoriety, one of the arguments put forward is, that “ Napo- 
leon possesses the advantages of De Boigno’s abilities to guide him." 
In a third “ India Tract,” — to use the generic name by which these 
publications were known — written iu 1812 by “ A Field Officer on the 
Bengal Establishment of. thirty years’ service,” and entitled “A Dis- 
sertation on the Defence of the British Territorial Possessions in 
Hindustan,” the following passage ooours : — 

“ When a Binglo adventurer like De Boigne, with hut slender 
talents (sic), and without the countenance or support of any European 
prince, was able to raise and discipline, in the North of India, suoh an 
army as we had to contend against in 1808-4, we cannot- surely bo 
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surprised if mun of genius nod talents, selected liy J Imnipurto, aud 
supported with all llm iolluooao of Ida great name nod extensive 
resources, should succeed in fiUiuing a powerful tinny in that country. 
That Do lloiguo was received with distinguished attention, and 
consulted on this very point is woll known j and that ho recoin- 
mondod tho measure as easy and pmolioaldo, and tho first and most 
ooi’taiu stop towards tlio compiest of fliudnstau, thoro oan ho very 
littlo doubt.” 

Lilt perhaps tho most important roforunco is contained in a chance, 
hut significant, roinark in a letter of Lord Wellesley to General 
Lake, undor date of tho 8lh of July, 180!!, which concludes with the 
sontonoo : — 

“ M. Dn (sic) Doigno (Siudhiti’s lute Gonoral) is now tho chief confi- 
dauto of Louaparto. lie is constantly at St. Cloud. I loavo you 
to judge why aud whoroforo.’’ 

liocont information lniB donouucod those assertions and suggestions 
as incorrect. In Juno, 18 l J‘2, tho following communication was ro- 
caivod from tho present Count do Doiguo, and is inserted with 
peculiar satisfaction, for it is pleasant to ho assured Unit his grand- 
father was iuuoouut of tho hostility towards tho English with which 
ho lias boon charged 

“In IHOfi tho Gonoral waH in Savoy, and signed aid! ion tic deeds, 
wliioh I luiYO in my possession, together with Jot tors which Gonoral 
Perron wroto to him from IJiudustan. 

“Ho was uovor a 1'rivy Counsellor to Dnuapurle, and in all his 
family papers I do not find a single word which might load ouo to 
suppose that ho over saw him, or had anything to do with him. 

“ During tho whole of tho roign of liomiporto the Gonoral lod a 
porfootly socliulod lifo. It was only at tiro Itostoratiou that ho was 
appointed Marshal, Knight of St. Louis, and of tho Legion of Honour, 
by King Louis XVIII. IIo had married Mdllo. D'Osmoud, and his 
fatlior-in-law was tho first French Ambassador in London after tho 
return of tho Bourbons. 

“In 1816, after Savoy was united to the .kingdom of Sardinia, ho 
was appointed Lieutenanl-Generol, aud received tho Grand Cross of 
St. Mamioo et Lazarre. 

“ All tliis proves he never had any transactions with Bonaparte. 

“As to his commotion with the English aud the advioo he gave to 
Sindliia, the General felt that, in spite of tho splendid army ho had 
created for him, the Prince would ho heaton if he waged war against 
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tho English. When lie left him, lie told him that, notwithstanding 
the pride ha folt in tha Brigades, he advised the Prince to disband 
them rather than go to war with tho English. 

“ It seems to me, therefore, that the information you have received 
is not correct. . It is in contradiction to the facts, and I oan under- 
stand why you failed to find any confirmation of it in tho Records of 
Government. 

“ Cte. Dr Boigne. ” 

This disposes of an accusation, which, with the marvellous fertility 
of falsehood, has blossomed from the dust of nearly ninety years ago. 

Early in 1803 Do Boigne purchased a fine estate on tho outskirts of 
his nativo town of Chambery, in Savoy, where he built himself a 
magnificent mansion namod “ Buisson,” wherein he spent the last 
twenty-seven years of his life, enjoying the princely fortune he had 
acquired. Dining this period his bounties to the poor, the sick, the 
aged, and to religious institutions were immense, and oonceived in a 
spirit of the broadest philanthropy. The principles which governed 
him cannot be better illustrated than by a quotation from an address 
ho delivered in 1822, on the occasion of opening a hospital with which 
he had endowed his native town. “ If Divine Providenoe,” he said, 

“ deigned to crown with a special grace the career of arms I followed. 
He also loaded mo with favours far greater than my poor talents ooukl 
have expected, and, I may add, greater than I deserve. My wants 
were never great, and I oxpoiionced no particular ambition for riches. 
Prom my forefathers I inherited nothing, and all that I have, I 
received from heaven. Eor this roason I consider I should use these 
gifts in a way acceptable to Him who gave them. Gratitude and our 
Holy Religion enjoin this as a duty, and suggest that the proper use 
to make of my woalth is to succour the unfortunate. Therefore, on 
my return to my native land, to which my heart has ever olung with 
affection, my first work, my first thought, was to iuvile my fellow 
oitizens to share the benefits so liberally entrusted to my keeping 
by Providence.” 

These are noble words, and how nobly De Boigne aoted up to them, 
a list of his charities can testify. During the latter years of his 
life the sums he expended on philanthropical objeots readied the 
enormous total of 8,078,000 francs. He built and endowed two 
hospitals, a lunatic asylum, an institute for teaching trades to young 
girls, an almshouse, a college, and a publio library. Nor did his bene- 
factions cease with his life, for in hie will he supplemented them with 
further princely bequests, 
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Honours wow heaped muiii l>o Doigno in Jiio nlil ago. Kin*' Violor 
limanuol of Hurdima created him it cm ml. ami a liuiiUHiauL-gouenil in 
his army, mn\ dooonilud him with Urn (inmil Cross of the Order of at, . 
Maurice ami Hi. 1 m/.iuno. I.ouiti XV 111. appointed him it Marcchal 
do 0<iwj>, and a knight of II io Legion of lloiunii', and eimferrod on 
him llio Order of Hi. Loom. Ilis nitlivo town of Oliumlidry delighted 
to honour him. During liis life limo his lmsl in mnrhlo wus nuvoilrd 
by tlio King in the public library, ami ouo of llio liuost b trouts in llio 
city perpetuates the mmo of liov groatust son, autl contains a beautiful 
momimoutal fountain oroolotl to his memory. 

It 1ms boon luuntionod that Do Doigno lmtl no children by his 
umrringo with Mdllo D’Osiuoml. Dut thoro wore two horn to him hy 
a marriage contracted “according io the usages of llio country, willi 
tlio daughter of a Persian colonel in India,” Those' wore a son named 
Ali Dux, born at Delhi in 1702, and it daughter named Demon, 'i’hoy 
accompanied tlioir father to Kuropo, and wore subBOipiontly baptised, 
receiving ilio names of Charles Alexander and Anna. The latter iliod 
at Paris in 1810, but Charles grow up and married tlio daughter of a 
Drench nobleman, by whom he* had a family. Ho succeeded liis 
father lu tlia title, and lived it life of uiuislonlaliouH bunevoleueu, 
dying in 18511, when the estate passed to his non, the present Count 
do Doigno. 

In his old ago Do Doigno dispensed a lordly hospitality, and especially 
wuloomo to Ills house wore any 1‘liiglisli olUiiers who hail heou in India. 
Doth Colonel Tod and Grant Dull, in the works with which their 
nauioH are associated, make special mention of this, and each pays a 
tribute to the courtesy and hospitality uxpuriouood at lhiismm. As 
illustrating tliu simplicity of Do JSoigne’s virnat/r, if may he men- 
tioned that to the end of his days liis solo Major Dotno was an old 
niitivo sorvant whom lio had brought from India, and who directed all 
his household arrangements. 

One who know Do Doigno well 1ms thus described his appoaranco 
two years boforo bis death ; — “ His frame and stature wore Horouloan, 
and ho was full six foot two inches in height. His aspoet was mild aud 
unassuming, and ho was unostentatious in his habit and demeanour, 
preserving at his advanood age all the gallantry and politeness of tko 
viello cow. He disliked, from modest}', to atlvorl to his past deeds, 
and so seemed to strangers to have lost his memory. But in tbo 
society of thoso who oould partake of the emotions it awakened, the 
name of Marta always stirred in him, associations whose cull lie could 
not resist. The blood would mount to his temples, and the old fire 
came into liis eyes, as he recalled, with inconceivable rapidity and 
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eloquonce, tlio story of that glorious day. Eat ho spoke of himself as 
if it woro of another, and always concluded with tlio words, 1 My past 
appear* a dream I 

But it was no dream — that glorious past of his — which ho loolcod 
Lack upon. Tho vista of many years stretched Letwoen him and tlio 
epoch his deeds made memorable, blit through its gathering shadows 
vivid, distinct and brilliant, glittered the star of victory — the splendour 
of aotnal accomplishment. 

Almost on tho fortieth anniversary of the battle of Patan, Death 
oame and gently summoned away tho brave old Adventurer whom ho 
had so often spared on Indian battlefields. On the 21st June, 1880, 
amidst the prayers of tho aged and the helpless, and tho blossingB of 
the sick and the noody, full of years, full of honours, peacefully, in 
his bed, died Benoit La Borgne, Count Do Boigne. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THH CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENT (>]■’ 1H4 llOIrtNE. 

D E BOIGNE’S Indian career lias Leon described as a sorios of 
ambitious plana ; yet howovor exalted Choir aim thoy all found a 
justification in results. To a liigli intent ho added a sustained dili- 
gence and a determination that never l'allorod until oaoh design ho 
undertook was completed. lie scorned delights and lived laborious 
days. Work— shoor hard work— was the secrot of his huccosh. With- 
out it evon his gcSnins must have failed in achieving the ends ho 
attainod. Moreover, ho weighed those ends well. A certain practical 
oantion govomod all his outerjiriMOs, and his prudence never permitted 
him to lie carried away liy his enthusiasm. This oliaraelovislio lie 
oxhibitod in his financial arrangements, in his business aptitude, and 
in hiB attention to detail. No mutiny occurred in the army he 
oroatod, yet the histories of prior and con loin pnrnuwmH corps loom 
with instances of insubordination, desertion, and revolt, oonMotpumt 
upon irregularity of payment, Do Boigne’s penetrating perception 
inarkod this weak spot, and discounted its danger by obtaining from 
Madhoji Hindhia tho territorial assignmont that Hnp|>lied liiin with a 
fixed income, soourod him from dependence on an uulrufllworthy 
treasury, and plaood his Brigades from tho vory first on tho only sound 
footing possible to a morconary army. 

Tho amount, ob woll as tho vnrloty, of work accomplished by Bo 
Boigne was astonishing. Lowis Eordinand Smith thus dosoribos liis 
routine of daily duty : — 

“ De Boiguo was aotivo and persevering to a dogroo whiol: can only 
he eouoeivod or believed by thoso who wore spectators of his iudo- 
fatigable labours. I have seen him daily and monthly rise with the 
sun, survey his arsenal, view his troops, enlist recruits, direct the vast 
movements of three hrigados, raise resources, and enoourago manu- 
factures for their arms, ammunition, and stores ; harangue in his 
durbar, give audieuoo to ambassadors, aduiinistor justico, regulate tlje 
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1 and rovonna affairs of a Jaiilad of twenty lukhs of rupees, listen 
I multitude of letters from various parts, on various important 
.tors, dictate replies, carry on an intricate system of intrigue in 
jront courts, superintend n private trade of lakhs of rupees, keep 
accounts, his private and puklio correspondence, and direct and 
ire forward a most complex political machino. Sncli was his 
H'ious occupation from sunrise till past midnight, and this was not 
fortuitous avooations of a day, but the unremitting employment of 
e or ten years. To this exhausting and unceasing toil he sacrificed 
i of tlio firmest and most robust constitutions ever formed by 
ure.” 

jiving in sovereign magnificence, and wiolcling quasi-sovereign 
ver, Do Boigne was oalled upon to exeroise the most important 
.ies of State. For this he was fitted, for be was a consummate 
domatist, skilled in directing the most complicated affairs, and be 
led to a oomplete mastery of Oriental intrigue the political subtlety 
the Italian school. His knowledge of tho world was profound, and 
understood the art of moulding to his purpose the minds of those 
had to deal with^S. ffdc was an aoute observer of the dispositions of 
in, a rapid judge of character, and gifted in a remarkable degree 
til the power of gaining the confidence of others. But he never 
ralgod his own affairs, and, as ono of bis commentators has observed, 
ibere is this remarkable thing about him, that during the whole of 
i Indian career his only secretary was bis writing-desk, which knew 
ither his business nor his fortune, for both of thoBe he kept coin- 
etoly to himsolf." 

To tho end of his stay in India Do Boigno oarried on the mercantile 
isiness ho established at Lucknow in 1789, the books and oorrespon- 
ince of which ho wrote up with his own hand. All these multi- 
riotis occupations, military, political, administrative, and commercial, 
ere conducted without assistance from others, for it was a frequent 
isertion of his that any ambitious person who reposed confidence in 
rother risked the destruction of his own views. He never deputed 
ithority, preferring to labour eighteen hours a day, and day after 
:iy, rather than dolegate to a subordinate the control of any matter 
E importance. 

It has been stated that this tenacity of power degenerated at timos 
ito a positive greed of authority, and led him to view in an unworthy 
ght the suooesses and efforts of others, and he has been taxed with a 
jalousy that on ocoasions administered ungenerous rebuke where 
ommendation was justly due. How far this was true it iB impossible 
o estimate now, but it is certainly not corroborated by the singular 
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esteem ovinood towards liim l«y his subordinateri. In considering 
those charges it must not li« forgotten (hat the* mou who lillotl tho 
higher appointments in On lioigne’ii Brigades worn in many oiuuw 
illilnmto persons of hnnihlo birth, whono mental calibre unfilled (,hoin 
for positions of x'onponniliili ty, although doubtless in I, Uo artificial 
exaltation of their liven they oonsidorod tlmmsolvos equal to any duty, 
and oulortainod opinions of their own qualifications not shared hy 
tlioiv eliiof. 

Do Boigno has also boon aoonaotl of gvood anil avavioo, and de- 
scribed as mean and grasping in poonniary matters, and this by ouo 
who know him woll and roRpactod him highly. IIow far this failing 
was a part of his nature, and how far it was duo to the spirit of the 
times and liis surroundings is a moot point. India of tho last century 
was above everything else tho Land of the Pagoda Tree, and tho 
raison d'etre of tho Pagoda Tree was to bo shaken violently. Mon 
wont to tlio Bast to mivko fortunes ns quickly as they could, and then 
return to Europo. Tho intention wnanovnr (lisgnisod. The question, 
therefore, of Do Boiguo’s avarice, inayjia^fjiirly judged by tho dogroo 
of his fortuuo. Lot us oompnro tho harvost't^hjis lifo with that of 
others. In cloven years ho snvod from his pay, from his administra- 
tion of a vast territory, and from his eommoreial speculations, a sum 
of .£400,000. Bat Perron, who suocoodod him, accumulated in nino 
years a oapital which has boon variously iisHOssod ul from tln-oo-qnar- 
tors of a million to two millions starling, and thin without any assist- 
ance from tho profits of business. Bourguiou, who merely omumandod 
a brigado under Poitou, was orodilod with taking " an equal sum " 
out of tho conn try, hut this refers to Uio actual amount Perron sue- 
eeodod in convoying to Europe, whioli wan not more than .1:500,000. 
But thoso oxamples of mouoy-ininting palo lioforo tho llnanoial 
aoliioYomouts of a oortaiu Colouol Uauuay, who outovod tho sorvieo 
of tho Nawtlb Wassir of Oudh in 1778. Hannny was a Company's 
officer, and for vory oogont masons obtained permission to sorvo on 
tho farther sido of a boundary whioli creditors could not cross and 
whore writs did not ran. Ho receivod tho command of a considerable 
foroe, and was asaiguod tbe districts of Baraitcli and Gorakhpur for 
Tits support.- These ho depopulated in tbreo yours by his exactions. 
“NHe entered tho Nawab’s sorvieo,” romarks a contemporary writer, 
“ a 'man in debt, and loft it throe years afterwards with a fortune of 
£800, -000." With snob instnuoos boforo us the savings that Do Boigne 
amassbd appoar reasonable when his longtli of sorvieo, his enormous 
income,, tho gifts he received from Sindliia, his mercantile business at 
LuoknoW^ and all bis inoidontal sources of emolument are considered. 
‘\ 
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ally, tlio accusation of “ avarice that verged on tlio contemptible ” 
y fairly bo mot by a roforonoe to the princely philanthropy of his 
lining years, anil iu this connection it is proper to quote the 
rarks of tlio Marquis do Favorges, who, in discussing his character, 
s : “He gavo coldly, but always docidoclly. lie oonnted the money 
ioli caiue anil wont, more from businoss habit than from actual 
irico, but he never withheld a halfpenny. He gave much and nn- 
entatiously, brlt without any desire to hide it, although his secret 
irities were considerable.” 

it is difficult to reconcile this conflicting testimony, hut whilst the 
msation rests on individual statements, the refutation exists in 
3 charitable gifts and bequests enjoyed to this day by the inhabitants 
Chamb&ry. And it must be noted that in tlie speech Be Boigne 
nle on the occasion of opening a hospital in that town, he oate- 
rioally disclaimed “ any particular ambition for riches.” 

On the other hand, against these possible detractions must be sot 
ray good and noble qualities. Above all stands De Boigne's 
ranch and unswerving loyalty, whioh, in the face of the many 
tiaing offers that appealed especially to the avarioe he lias boon 
argad with, never faltered for a moment. His sense of justice was 
igularly woll balanced between severity and mildness, and his 
dors commanded respoot, no loss from the firmness with which he 
iforcod them, than for the impartiality he displayed in arriving at a 
icision. His manners wore polito and ologant, his disposition affable 
ul vivacious, aud ho was not wanting in a sense of humour. Ha was 
odest, and good-natured in his bohaviour towards liis subordinates, 
though he could show himself stern and implacable if opposed or 
iwarted, hut ho possossed an entire command over his passions, and 
as an adept in the art of dissimulation — gifts of inestimable advan- 
ce in dealing with the natives. 

De Boigne’s achievements are the best testimony to the high order 
f his military talent. As a general he may take his stand amongst 
re greatest India has ever produced. In times of crisis and sudden 
anger Ms presenoe of mind was incomparable, and his judgment in 
uaging difficulties and deciding on the oourse to follow was as quick 
a it was correct. His retreats wore the result of cowardice, trenoliery, 
r inoompetenoe on the part of those with whom ho was associated, 
or he never lost a battle, nor was himself worsted in fight, while liis 
’ictories were all of his own winning. Pa tan, Merta, and Laklmiri, 
.llhough hidden from view in tlie turbid flood of Indian strifo, were 
loliievements that can bo compared with the mos£ brilliant tbe 
Company’s Sepoy regimonts ever performed, and if tbeir particular 
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record is lost in tho tumult of Knstom warfare, thoy deprive itn aimak 
of a glorious chapter, Unit might fitly pvnfneo the viotorios of Laswari 
anil Assayo. 

As a general Do Boigno was not only snooossfnl in carrying out 
extended campaigns of conquest, and directing battles splendid with 
vigour, bnt oonld inspiro mercenary armies with courage and con- 
fidence, and, above all, with pationco. No troops in Asia suffered 
greater proportionate lossoa in war, or underwent moro trying falignoe 
tlian Lis famous brigados, winch, during twolvo years of incessant 
activity, were constantly marching and lighting. And yet thoy woro 
sustained by no patriotic spirit, inspired by no national sentiment, 
hound together by no common cause. Thoy wore moroly a hireling 
soldiery, risking their lives for stipulated paymont, and as often 
opposed to men of their own creed or oaBlo as allied with them. Not- 
withstanding which thoy conducted themselvos with a loyalty and 
heroism that could not ho excelled by any national army. The con- 
quests botwoon tho Gliambal aud tlio Siwaliks woro of countries 
inhabited by savago aild warlike pooplos, from whoso vory midst Do 
Boigna raised tho battalions that hold tho territory in an iron grip, 
and drew from it rovomies riohor and moro regular than had been 
extorted by any provious oonquoror, 

A noble trait in Do Boigno's ohavaotor was his earnest endeavour 
to iriitiguto tho horrors of war aud minimiso its ovils. His humanity 
evoked hlossings from tho battlefield, where only despair had moaned 
before. Ofiloors and soldiers who woro wonndod in his, sorvioo 
roooivod poouniary componsalions oonimonsurnto with tlio sovority of 
thoir snlToriugH, and men permanontly disahlod woro awarded grants 
of laud, which passod to thoir hoirs, whilst special provision was mftdo 
for tho rolativos of those who were killod in aotiou. l'ho torturos of 
tho hatllofiolil wore ameliorated by the establishment of a medical 
department, to which an amhulanco corps was attaoliod. These re- 
forms wore half a century in ndvanoo of tho timos, and woro bonign 
innovations suoh as no nativo powers had evor dreamt of boforo. 

What wondor that his soldiers lovod this oliiof, whoso heart was 
so full of solicitude for their welfare 1 What wondor that one of his 
old officers, in writing to him, exprosBed himself in tlio following 
terms: ,( You must return to us. Wo await your coming as that of 
the Messiah. You will be like a saint, so highly are you venerated 
and adored. Above all by tho troops, who, in thoir songs, invoke 
your name only," Do not tho echoes of these songs, chanted by a 
rude soldiery around their Iudiau oump fives, come floating over many 
years to tell us what manner of man thoir leader was ? Does not 
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mossngo, witli its unlaboured oloquouce, touch our hearts to-day, 
as it must have touched the heart of him to whom it was 
3 ssotl nearly a contnry ago ? It is vory plain to see that, above 
jeyond the respect his military talents commanded, there oxisted 
leotion for De Boigne that made every individual soldier in his 
r an adherent, and inspired his battalions with the rnagio strength 
personal devotion. 'Whon he left India he oarried with him, not 
the esteem of his master and the admiration of his officers, hut 
ove of the humblest soldier who served under him. 

1 his enemies Do Boigne was respected, for in the hour of their 
it he treated them with mercy and consideration. “ It is not the 
i merit of General Do Boigne as a military man,’’ writes the 
1 al Journal in 1790, “to have tempered, by an admirable perse- 
nce, tho ferocious and almost savage oharaoter of the Malirattas. 
subjects to the discipline and civilisation of European armies 
ps hitherto deemed barbarians; and licentiousness and rapine, 
itofore so common among them, have now become infamouB even 
he estimation of the meanest soldier.” Despite this bumsDe 
irture from the repressive customs of the times, when slaughter 
wed victory, and pitiloss oppression stalked in the path of con- 
st, De Boigne’s personal prestige suffered no diminution, and 
tterly the vory name of De Boigno convoyed more terror than the 
lder of his cannons.” 

'0 Boigne’s genius in war and his abilities in diplomaoy more than 
drupled the extent of Madhoji Sindliia’s dominions and influence, 
i unbroken successes of his “ Invinoible Army ” — as it oame to be 
od — inspired that prince with a belief in the European methods of 
fare, and woauod him from his racial prejudices in favour of 
airy to an appreciation of infantry for heroic dofenca and irrosis- 
e attaok. His conversion was not without frnit, for “ the military 
nt of De Boigno and tho valour of his battalions were the grand 
irumonts which made Madhoji Sindhia tho most powerful prince 
India.” 

)e Boigne was a born leader of men. “ There was something in 
face and hearing,” writes the authority so often quoted, “ that 
doted the boro, and compelled implicit obedience. In deportment 
was commanding, and walked with the majestic tread of conscious 
.atness. The strong oast of his eountenanco and the piercing ex- 
ssion of his eyes, indicated the force and power of his mind. On 
i grand stage, where lie acted so brilliant and important a part for 
years, he was at once dreaded and idolisod, feared and admired, 
peeted and beloved,” 



CortoR iu Uio history of tlio decade in whioli ho flourished Tie 
Boigno stands out, a splendid solitary figure, dial'met and distin- 
guished iiliovo ftll others. Wo recognise in him an adventurer of a 
riiro an<l noblo typo. Nor is that glamour of romance wan tin, 1 ; whioli 
can invost with ncortain lieroio ohnrm tho personalities hroughl nmlor 
its influence. The circumstances of ilia career always remind us 
that ho was a froo lanco iu a far land. We see him organising armios, 
winning battles, conquering countries, and ruling territories in a 
picturesque scene, rich with Oriental colouring, martial with pagan 
hosts, peopled with dusky races, and instinct with barbnrio splendour, 
lie carries us away out of onr cold, conventional European climate, 
into the warm glow' of an Asiatic laud, wlioro tho conditions of lilo 
are strange and startling, and its possibilities illimitable. Wo follow 
him, step by step, across arid dosorts, through tropical jungles, over 
desolate hills, past districts prodigal in their fortuity, to that stately 
mnrblo palace on Jumna’s hank, whore a blind Emporor, tho colophon 
of one of the groatost empiros Asia has over bocu, finds in this self- 
made soldier of fortuno a protector, a patron, and tho rogont of liis 
throne. Mora wondrous than a fairy tale, moro dazzling than a 
dream, strangor than tho strangest iiotion, it is dillioulL to roaliso 
tho magniluilo of Bo Boigno’s achievement- In this pvosaio age, 
whon tho daily ooourroneos of a gonomlly humdrum EftHt are road at 
our breakfast tables tho uoxt morning, and wo aro roooneilod to a 
Government that prosoontos sedition in a potion court, and exercises 
solf- restraint as an oloolion sop, it is hard to roaliso that loss Ilian a 
hundred, years ago India was a dark continent to our forefathers. Yet 
suoh it indubitably was whon Bo Boigno oarriod tho military systems 
of Europe into tho hoart of lliuduslan, and without favour of political 
opponents or liconRO of a criminal procedure code, established his sway 
in tho Empire of Akbnr aiid Anrangsobo. 
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CHAPTER L 

HldE THOMAS LANDS IN INDIA. EARLY VICISSITUDES. ENTERS THE 
HECIUM SOMRU'S SERVICE. 

1733-1798. 

Although in tlia chronological order of events tho Life of General Perron 
juld follow that of Do Boiguo, there ig a career— tliat of George Thomas— bo 
orlappeil by hath, that it is moat conveniently inserted between the sketches of 
o two greater Ad venturers.] 

15 THOMAS was bom in Tipperary in the year 
His paronts were people of humble position, 
3 to afford him any education, and at an early 
) adopted the seafaring profession, and came out 
iia whilst he was quite a boy. The circumstances 
which he left this calling are variously related, 
ie has been described as "a quartermaster in the Navy, or, as some 
iffinn, only a oommoa sailor, who landed at Madras 1011781 or 1782”; 
whilst another account states that he was a eahin boy on hoard a 
trading ship on the Coromandel coast, from which he ran away. 
Whatever his exact condition when he arrived in India, it is certain 
he began life in a very humble capacity as a sailor. On leaving his 
ship he made his way “ up-oountry " — an expression synonymous with 
“inland” in India — and spent some years in the Kamatio with the 
Poligars, a semi-independent and exceedingly lawless class of chiefs 
inhabiting mountainous and jungle districts, and of whom there were 
a considerable number in the hill tracts of Southern India. 

After a residence of about five years amongst these people, Thomas 
appears to have found hie way to Haidarabad, in the Deocan, where 
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lio took sorvioo as iv privalo soldier in Llio army of Nizam Ali Khun. 
But he did not stay hero long, for in 1787 ho loft the Doccan and 
mode his way to Delhi. It is a pity thoro iB no record of this jonmoy, 
for it must have been full of adventure and ineidout. Even in those 
modorn days tho march of a solitary European from ono capital to 
tho other would not bo altogether free from danger. A liundrod yearB 
ago tlxo undertaking must havo been perilous in the extreme, and 
nothing hut a stout heart and a strong frame could havo snooessfully 
traversod the thousand miles hotweon tho two oitieB, through countries 
which were in a constant state of disturbonoo and commotion, and 
infested with numerous bands of robbers and predatory chieftains, 
who levied blaokmail on every traveller, and acknowledged allegiance 
to no authority. 

Despite all dangers and difficulties, TliomaB completed his journey, 
and arrived at the Mughal oapital in safety. This was bofore the final 
occupation of Delhi by the Mnrftthus, and when the influence of 
Ghuhi.ni Kadir and Ismail Deg was paramount thoro. Tho only body 
of regular troops in Hindustan was that belonging to tho Bogum 
Somra, to whom Thomas offorod his sorvices. SIio held tho fief of 
Hurdlifma, a district lying about forty-five miles north ofDolhi, whoro 
her troops wore cautonod. Thomas’s application was ontortainod, and 
ho was appointed to a subordinate command in tho Bugum’s army. 
Boforo long tho handsome Irishman altraotod his uiistross’s attention. 
Ho was a tall, soldiorly follow, oudowod with a phasing address for 
ono of his station, and gifted with tho honiod spoocli of his country- 
men, and, oxoopfc whon his temper was aroused, gentle in his manners, 
though not without that dash and spirit which always commands itself 
to womankind. 

Beforo long ho obtainod tho Begum’s oonfidenoo and favour, and 
she gavo him in mnrriago a slave girl whom sho had adopted, and 
promoted him to tho command of a battalion in her force. He soon 
found an opportunity of distinguishing himsolf. In 1780 the Bogum, 
in her capacity of feudal vassal to Shah ’Alam, was engaged in assisting 
the Emperor to reduce certain revolted districts which had been 
restored to him when ho regained his nominal independence after the 
defeat of the MaiAthus at Lalsdt. These wore in the possession of a 
discontented noble named Nnjaf Kuli Khan, who refused to render 
allegiance, and took up a position of defiance in a strong fortress 
namod Gokalgarh, a little to the norlli-wost of Agra, wliioh latter 
place Ismail Beg was engaged in besieging. Sliah ’Alam had invested 
the rebel’s stronghold , and erected trenphes around it. But the Imperial 
army was in a shamefully demoralised condition, and one night the 
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is and soldiery having recklessly abandoned tlieinsolves to a 
ich, Najaf Khan, determined to profit by the enoiny’s folly, 
marching silently out of his entrenchments, attaoked the royal 
s as they lay buried in a drunken slumber. The investing 
wore quickly carried, and a dreadful slaughter commenoed. The 
e excited by the sudden and vigorous attack was so great that a 
) seized the royal army, whioh was soon in oonfusion and on 
ioint of flight. The Emperor himself was exposed to the greatest 
er, many persons around him being killed, and he was preparing 
ilhdraw from the field, when the Begum Somru,, whose oamp 
pitahed a short distance off, perceived his peril, and, unaffected 
ie panio, determined to support her sovereign. A hundred men 
a six-pounder gun, under the command of Thomas, were hastily 
red to advance, whilst the Begum, seated in her palanquin, 
mpanied them to the scene of confliot, and gave the order to 
i fire. Thomas’s native sense of ohivolry was aroused by the 
taole of a woman on the field of battle, and he supported her with 
. determination that after a. short but desperate struggle, Najaf 
n was beaten baok and the Emperor rescued from his oritioal 
lion. In grateful recognition of assistance so timely rendered, 
li ’Alain summoned the Begum to his Durbar, and, after praising 
for her gallantry, and thanking her for her service, loaded her with 
ours, and bestowed on her the title of “His most beloved daughter.” 
was Thomas unrewarded, for not only was his reputation estab- 
sd by the incident, hut he received a very valuable Ichilut, or 
rant, from His Majesty. 

.'ot long after this the Begum was entrusted with the defence of 
northern Mughal districts against the incursions of the Sikhs, and 
finable Jaiddd assigned to her as payment for thiB special service, 
be management of whioh she appointed Thomas, who took up his 
,rters at a fort called TappaJ, the principal place in it. It was a 
iderful pieco of promotion, for it elevated him to the position of 
itary Governor and Civil Administrator of on extensive territory, 
spite his inability to read and write, he seems to have handled the 
is of management with considerable ability, for he doubled the 
enues of the Jaiddcl before long, and established the Begum’s 
hority in a distrust which had never previously acknowledged any 
,ster but the drawn sword. In the intervals of collecting rents and 
pensiug justioe Thomas was frequently called away northwards to 
>el the periodical incursions of the Sikhs, a task in which he distin- 
ished himself no less by his personal prowess than by his uniform 
icess. Unfortunately no chronicles exist of those border frays of a 
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punt century. Advanced or retired bounilary pill urn i'ormod tho only 
records of frontior warfare in India. But in various anil Huocosfdvo 
actions against tlio SikLis Thomas, by In's conrago and energy, miulo 
liie rulo rospoctod, and for long years after tradition liaudod down tlio 
legendary doods of tbo mighty JcJnisL-Sahib, or sailor, who first taught 
the sons of Nanak to rospoot tlio mai'chos of tbo Groat Mughal. 

By thoso suoeossoH Thomas gained eonsiderablo iuiluonoo over tho 
mind of tbo Begum, but there were many Europeans in lier force, 
chiofly Frenclmioii, between whom and Mm a violent hatred soon 
devoloped. They monopolised the ebiof postB, and drew largo emolu- 
ments, although, as he quickly observed, they were of little uso exoept 
to lroop their mistress in a chronic state of pecuniary difficulty. Their 
jealousy of and hostility to tho English interloper were undisguised ; 
but in spite of their maohinations he retained for a considerable time 
the place ho had gainod in tho Begum's favour, for ho was always 
ready to fight, which her other officers woro not, and when he fought 
lio won. This in itsolf made Mm a valuable acquisition to a force 
whose records in tho tented Hold worn none too glorious ; but ns, in 
addition to Lis military abilities, Thomas possessed the charm of 
personal attraction, ho soon became olilof advisor and counsellor to 
tlio "Witch of Bardhi'ma," ns tho Bogum was called. But this success, 
obtaiuod at tlio expense of olhurs, inoroasod tlio oirolo of his onoxnios 
and made them desperate. Envy and jonlousy outorod into a plot, 
and under lho leadership of an ofiicor named Lo Vassoult a oabal was 
forinud lo bring about Thomas’s ruin. Tho soason olioson was during 
ouo of liis periodical oxpodilions against tho Sikhs. Taking advantage 
of his absence, tho conspirators prosontod thomsolvoB in a body before 
lho Bogum, and by artful argumouts porsuadod lier that Thomas har- 
boured treacherous designs against her independence, and that his 
reason for desiring to procure tlio dismissal of her French officers was 
that he might mako himself sole and undisputed master of hor posses- 
sions. 

This plot, which was brought to a head, in 1792, was entirely 
suoooBBful. It was ounningly oontrivod, being oaloulated to raise tho 
Begum’s fears by suggesting a danger that bore on air of probability, 
for the subversion of authority waB at the root of every conspiracy in 
those times. The Begum at once became alarmed, but, on being 
assured of their protection and fidelity by her French offioers, anxiety 
gave way to anger, and she visited her wrath upon Thomas's wife, 
who communioated with hor husband. Baok he oame at onoe from 
the frontier, resorted his family, and carried them to Tappal, where 
he erected the standard of rebellion. * 
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doubt bo was driven to thiB by the forco of circumstances, 
ooi'ge Thomas’s worst enemy could never have accused him of 
lery. But still his conduct Beemed to confirm the accusations 
against Mm, and the Begum Somru forthwith marohed with an 
owering force to regain her distriot. Tappal was invested, and 
ias compelled to surrender. And then the Begum, with a mag- 
uity which could hardly have been expected of her, and had in it 
oh of both inoonsiBtenoy and tenderness, spared his life, and 
itted him to depart unmolested. 

len Thomas evacuated Tappal his worldly wealth did not exceed 
pounds. It was not much to show for five years’ meritorious 
30, hut it may fairly be adduced as evidence of his integrity ; 
uring his administration of a district producing a revenue of 
y 3610,000 a year, many opportunities must have occurred of 
hing himself by methods which, however depreoated in the West, 
regarded in India as not only fortuitous, but legitimate, 
s prospects, as he summed them up, were far from encouraging. 
: elevon years of active adventure he found himself little richer 
when he began. Heroic measures were necessary, and he adopted 
i forthwith. Having expended his small capital in arming a 
. of desperate followers, he stormed and captured a large village 
Delhi, from which he plundered a considerable sum of money. 
i the sinews of war thus obtained ho increased his force to 260 
nled men, and marohed them to Anupslmhr, the frontier British 
on, there to await events. After putting his followers through a 
se of training until they presented a semblance of discipline, he 
■ed the services of his party to Aii Bahadur, one of the leading 
Athfi, princes, who had established an independent rule in Bundol- 
ad. But a difficulty arising about terms, the negotiations were 
;en off, and shortly after tMs Thomas received proposals from a 
f named Appa Kliandi BAo, with promise of a suitable provision, 
these being acceptable, he entered his service early in 1798. 
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CHAPTER II. 

UNDUE, APPA K11ANDI BAO. 

1793-1707. 

A PrA 1LHAND1 RAO was quo of Mudboji Sindhia’s principal 
cliioftainB, ami hail played an important pari in the conquest 
of Hindustan. More recently lio had heon engaged in the invasion of 
Biuidelkhuiid, hut his amis hud not mot with success, and owing to 
this liis troops wore several months in arrears of pay, and when their 
loader’s continued ill-forlnno sooined to destroy all hopes of recovering 
what wnB duo to them, llioy broke out into mutiny. This so angered 
Slndhiu that ho summarily dismissed the ohiof from liis servioo, and 
Appa’s proud and haughty spirit was brooding over this dxsgraco wliou 
ho sought llio assistanoo of Goorgo Thomas. 

It will ho romomborod that it was under Appa Khaudi Rdo that Do 
lloiguo — now in his xonith— -ontorod Kindhia’s sorvioo with the two 
battalions which comprised his first command. liis extraordinary 
success, and the power ho had attainod, inspired Appa with coufi- 
donoo in the merits of European courage and iutelligonco. Although 
Thomas’s small baud of ragamufliuB must havo proBontod a ludicrous 
contrast to Do Boigno’s trained and equipped battalions, the chief re- 
xnomhored how modestly tho laltor began his career, and Thomas’s 
impoverished condition' and needy appearance did not necessarily 
prejudice him, Vicissitudes of fortune were the rule, not tho exception, 
in Hindustan — only a few weeks previously Thomas himself had been 
thrashing tho Sikhs in the northern provinces of Delhi, and enjoying 
a position of importance and confidence in the service of the Begum 
j^ormu. It mattered little his being temporarily under a cloud. What 
jj(S had done in the past, that he oould do in the future, and Appa was 
in ’-urgent need of some one to collect his revenues, since his own 
mutinous troops could no longer be depended upon for that very 
essential service, The man who had enforced taxes from the Tappal 
\ 114 
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ts, could extort thorn. from Appa’s, which adjoiuod tliom iu tho 
tti oountry. 

L'homas was engaged, aud ordered to raise a battalion of 1,000 
r infantry and 100 horse. Bat this required money, a coinmo- 
ippa could not command, and, therefore, in lieu of a monthly 
ant, he assigned to Ms now commander the districts of Tijiira, 
:ra, and Eirozpur, tho revenues of whioh were to bo applied to the 
ses of the corps. They formed a portion of Appa's own territory 
zvari, which had formerly belonged to Ism Ail Beg, and lay about 
miles south of Delhi. Their assignment answered a double pur- 
it secured the payment of a battalion by whioh Appa hoped to 
ablish his fortunes, and it brought tho districts themselves undor 
ithority, whioh was comforting to his feelings and agreeable to 
gnity, for, as a matter of practical finance, he had never boon 
o collect any revenue from them himself, owing to their cMonio 
of rebellion. Tlioy had, indeed, been to him a bane rather than 
ssing, for whonovor he sent a force against them, tho peasantry 
or refuge to the hilly traots around, and directly hie troops re- 
sallied forth and committed fresh depredations on the surrounding 
ay. This unsatisfactory state of affairs made it both cheap and 
.able to sublet the district to any one who would under tako to pay 
elf out of the proceeds, and keop the unruly inhabitants in peace 
.ubjection, 

omas had no misgivings as to his ability to collect revenue, for 
lethods were as sure as they were summary, and he accepted the 
Mai, with tho single stipulation that accounts should bo bnlouccd 
! six months, and the difference adjusted. This being agreed to, 
looived two oannons and a supply of ammunition, and began tho 
tment of men. Service under European commanders was popular 
the natives, and there would have been no difficulty in filling hie 
s had he enjoyed the command of a little ready cash. As it was, 
problematical revenues of Tijiira, Tapukva, and Eirozpur did not 
current, and it was with great difficulty he recruited 400 men. 
i these lie decided to take possession of liis Jaiclnd, hoping to 
rot a reality out of its shadowy resources ; but scarcely had he 
died half way toward it than he was recalled in hot hasto by Appa, 
ordered to accompany that chief to Delhi, to guard against any 
ible commotion that might arise owing to the dontk of Modhoji 
IMa, news of which liad just reached Hindustan, 
here were several chiefs collected at the capital, who joined iu 
ntaining the Marutlui authority under General De Boigue. They 
e honourably received by the Emperor, to whom Thomas, in due 
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turn, presented liis nazaar, or offering, and from whom ho roeoivod a 
valuablo lthilul. Ho remained at tho capital for Bomo time, during 
which he was successful in recruiting liis force up to 700, and then ob- 
tained leavo to depart in ordor to take possession of his assigned 
districts, and raiso from them tho funds, whioh wore now more 
urgently needed than over, hut scarcely had ho moroliod liis party 
out of tho capital than they mutinied for their pay, and began to dis- 
perse and plunder the surrounding country, aftor tho manner fashion- 
able at that period. 

It was with the greatest difficulty Thomas whipped in his riotouB 
pack, and returned with thorn to Delhi, where he represented to Appa 
the impossibility of doing anything without moans. The ohief found 
a truly Oriental escape out of this difficulty by getting very angry ; 
but Thomas, who seldom avoided a fight if he could help it, gave his 
master back word for word, and a rupture seomed imminent, until 
Appa compromised the matter by advancing Its. 14,000, and executing 
a bond for tho rest of tho olaims, whioh, it is perhaps' superfluous to 
add, was nevor honoured. The payment on account, however, enabled 
Thomas to satisfy his mutineers, aud in July, 1704, ho sol out for the 
third time to tako possession of his Jaidad. 

His route lay through tho Jumna Jiujhir of tho Begum Boiuru, 
whioh Thomas had administered for such a long limo. Tho opportu- 
nity was irrosistiblo, and ho plundered it, exacting a heavy flno from 
a village culled Garfidli. It^wus ft very sorry return for tho gonorous 
treatment ho had roooivod from tho Begum ; but it is probable his 
vindietivonosa wan directed, not against hor, but against tho Brenoh 
faction, whioh directed affairs at Bardhaua, and had brought about 
ThomaB’B downfall. 

Continuing his maroh aftor this little iutorludo, Thomas duly reached 
Mb domains. It waB a dark and rainy monsoon night when he arri vod 
at Tij ara, tho plaoo of chief importance. He pitched his camp a short 
distance from its walls, and his men, futiguod aftor a long and harass- 
ing march, lay down to rest. Thut night his new subjects gave him 
a taste of their quality by creeping into his encampment and steal- 
ing a valuable horse, which had been piokettod in its very centre. 

The impudence of this proceeding aroused ThomaB’B wrath, and he 
instantly determined to infliot oondign punishment on the vagabond 
thieves who were so wanting in veneration for constituted , authority. 
Bo he detached a party to discover the village to which the horse had 
been taken ; but they had not gone for before they were attaoked, and 
obliged to retire. Seeing this, Thomas ordered his cavalry to ad- 
vance and cover the retreat of the detachment, whilst he himself led 
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main body of his infantry ; but by this time the enomy had 
isidevably reinforced, and showed a formidable front. Thomas, 
;he lead of his centre column, boldly advanced and set fire to 
ige, which was the point of attack, but as he was doing bo, his 
id left wings were seized with a sudden panio, and fled in pre- 
ra. Their example affected the centre, who immediately 
1, abandoning their wounded, and leaving ThomaB with only 
. faithful men and a few oavalry to support him. 
lb a moment of extreme peril. But it was in suoh crises that 
s displayed those splendid qualities of audacity and deflanoe 
listinguished his whole career. Falling slowly baok on one of bis 
kick had beoome embarrassed in the bed of a stream, he en- 
sd his small party to exert tkemselve's in extricating it, and had 
oceedod, when the enemy, confident of viotory now, renewed 
iclc with furious energy. 

native commander of Thomas’s oavalry, a man of distinguished 
7 , stood nobly by his master, and, with a few others, threw 
lives between the enemy and the gnn which was the object of 
barge. Their intrepidity oost them their lives ; hut their gallant 
illowed time for the piece to be loaded, and the next minute 
directod fire of grape was poured into the advancing foe. The 
disoharge saved Thomas and the few brave fellows that snr- 
and after half a dozen more rounds the enemy drew off and 
. into the avm'ounding ravines. 

mas now collected his fugitives, but when he had mustered 
found liia force reduced to 800 men. "With these he again ad- 
l to give battle ; hut the enemy, satisfied of his prowess, deolined 
3w the contest. 

lough his first experience had been so disastrous, the gallantry 
nlifcy with which ho retrieved the reverse created a great effect, 
n-ead a dread amongst the people who had opposed him. Serious 
a Thomas’s loss in action, the Mewattis had suffered more, and 
amediate consequence was that- their headmen made overtures 
iaoe, which led to an amiaakle adjustment of terms. It was 
1 that a year’s revenue should be paid, and the stolen property 
ed, hostages being given for the performance of these conditions, 
iva was the strongest place in the district, and inhabited by the 
refractory people. Only a few weeks before the date of Thomas’s 
■y the Begum Somru’s whole force had failed in an attack upon 
>wn, and been compelled to retire. Its oooupation by Thomas 
3 the immediate submission of the rest of the distriot ; but be 
jo pleased with the spirit and fighting qualities of the people 
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Mini ho offered Lo onlist any of thorn who ehono to servo him, and this 
lining woll responded to, ho had no difficulty in bringing up hia 
battalion to tho aanotionod strongth- 

Orders' now ronohod Thomas from Appa to assist tho oollnotov of tho 
district of Kislmagar in gnlting in Mm rovenno duo. Having no holiof 
in conciliatory lneaHuros, lint holding tho opinion that tho turlmlont 
pooplo of tho provinca could only he cooroed into obodionce, Thomas 
at onoe outored into a vigorous pnnitivo campaign, carrying lira and 
sword into tlioir midst. His expedition concluded with tho subjuga- 
tion of the town of Jhajjar, a plaoe of considerable importance, aftor 
which ho returned to Tijfixa. 

Upon the surrender of Jhajjar, Appa gave Thomas an order on the 
collector of that town for a sum sufficient to pay tho arroars due to 
tlio battalion ; hut just at this time tho chiefs own troops mutinied 
for their long- withhold pay, and the money was diverted to satisfy 
tlioir claims. Whereupon Thomas nmvolied to tho Baliadurgarh 
district, to raise a contribution to meet his needs. In his rente ho 
found the smaller villngos all dosovtod, and considorahlo numbers of 
armod persons collected in a threatening manner in the largor ones. 
'.H is force, thinned by froipiont dosoriions, had dwindled down to !100 
men, whoHo discipline was extremely unsatisfactory. Notwithstanding 
whioh, having arrived at a plaoo called Manddka, and found tho in- 
habitants roady lo rosist him hy arms, ho allaokod lliom without a 
moment's hesitation, and aftor giving them a sovoro boating, sacked 
tlioir villngo of lls. 4,000. 

Tim extraordinary vigour and success of Thomas’s short campaign 
began to nronso tho apprehensions of tho Mardthd authorities at 
Delhi, who felt obligod to talco note of tho influence ho was acquiring 
within such a short distanoo of tho capital. At tho instigation of tlio 
Begum Somru, whoso resontinout had been aroused hy tho recent 
attack upon lior Jumna JagUir, a combined forco was sont to watoh 
Thomas, who theronpou doomed it prndont to romove to a distanoe, 
and, in oonsequenoo, retired to headquarters. 

Scarcely had he reached Tijdra than ho received an urgent messago 
from Appa, calling on him to advance with all speed to Kot Putli, a 
fort about forty miles distant, whore the oliief was dotainod by his 
mutinous troops, who had been tampered with by Gop&l Edo Bhfio, 
Daulat Edo Sindhia’s viceroy in Hindustan. Appa was fearful of 
being delivered up to his euemies, and implored Thomas to rescue 
him without foil, for lia could no longer rely on his officers, who Imd 
all boon bought over hy Gopdl Edo. 

Although it was raining heavily, and the afternoon far advanced 
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>mas veeeiyod the summons, lie did not liositato for a moment 
g it. The fall of his master meant his own ruin, for if Siudhia 
Appa's territory, as ho seemed inclined to do, Tijiiva, Tapdkra 
zpur would naturally go with it. Instantly collecting his 
Dinas marched all night and the greater portion of the follow- 
ind night, through constant rain and oyer heavy roads, and at 
dcIc on the second morning arrived before Hot Pfttli. His 
.ppearanoe, and the inclement state of the weather, prevented 
isition from the mutineers, who had surrounded Appa and his 
ful followers, and ThomaB was able to maroh up to the fort, 
under its walls, and send in a supply of provisions, of which 
E stood in great need. 

arly all Appa’s troops were in mutiny, it was impossible to re- 
i his authority with the small foroe remaining loyal, and under 
rcumstanees Thomas recommended that an effort should be 
oome to terms with Sindhia. Of this advice Appa approved ; 
levertheless, sought an early opportunity of plaqiug himself and 
ily in safety, and the next day made his way to Thomas’s camp, 
iding not unattended with danger. It was now determined to 
k upon Kdnaund, Appa’s prinoipal stronghold, and the order 
an to strike camp anil maroli. But no Booner had a start been 
,han the mutineers began to follow in pursuit, and in a short 
rertoolc and surrounded Thomas’s force. Tho position now 
very critical, and as a last resource Thomas urged Appa to 
his elophnnt, and lead an attack, bolieving such behaviour 
rave an inspiriting effect upon tho men who defended him, anil 
ire disheartened at tho position in which they found themselves, 
vlio was a courageous chief, at once adopted the suggestion, 
met with oomplete suoeess. No sooner was a bold front shown 
le mutineers first came to a halt, and then retreated, leaving 
y clear for Thomas to conduot his master in safety to KAnauud. 
danger had been great, and the deliverance dashing, and 
itude for his exertions, Appa presented Thomas with a hhilut 
8,000, with whioh to purchase an elephant and palanquin 
e to his dignity. Furthermore, to mark his appreciation of the 
t anil faithful conduct of the regular troops, lie ordered a eon- 
blo increase in their numbers, and assigned to Thomas .in 
uity tho districts of Jhajjar, Bairi, Mandoti, and Pathoda, which 
lituated to the westward of Delhi, and yielded an annual revenue 
,kli and a half of rupees. 

s marked a distinct step in Thomas’s fortunes, for in all the 
es and vicissitudes he subsequently experienced, he clung to 
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Jhajjar to the ond, ami only surrendered it at tlio termination of his 
oaroer. 

Appa boiug safely established at KAuaund, whore ho woo in a 
poaiLion to hold his own, Thomas was permitted to depart in order 
to take possossion of his now territory, blit before he had completed 
doing so, a serious disturbanoo broke out in ono of his master's 
frontier districts, which was under tho charge of a Brahmin official 
named Gauge Bisben, who possessed great influence, and was able to 
bring 14,000 fighting mon into tho field. Discontented with the exacting 
rule of Appa, and encouraged by recent events, Ganga BiBlien entered 
into negotiations to transfer his allegiance to GopAl Rao Bliao, and 
surrendor to Sindliia the district he held from Appa. ThiB intelligence 
being communicated to the latter, ho sent orders to Thomas to seize 
the rebel, who at once retreated to a mountainous part of the 
Mew&tti country, and shut himself up in a strong bill fort. 

In order to lull 'suspicion, Thomas allowed a short time to elapse 
before making any movement. He Ikon, aftor a sudden and swift 
night march, presented himself boforo the rebel’s stronghold, and by 
a clover stratagem, secured Ills person, and sent him to Appa. But 
tho fort still hold out, hoiug oooupied by a garrison of 1,000 mon, 
uudor tho oommand of Ganga Bislion's nophow ; and it was nooossary 
to roduco it. As it was known to bo well supplied with provisions 
and ammunition, nothing but a long and todious blockade soomod 
possible, and tho bettor to ouBuro suoooss, Thomas began tho oonstrno- 
tion of a oliain of posts or redoubts around tho plaoo. 

Whilst omployod in orootiug thoso, ho oxporioncod a dosporato 
advonturo, in whioh lie narrowly osoaped losing his lifo. Shortly 
after tho completion of ono of his principal rodonhts, ho had retired 
to rest ono night, whon he was awakonod by a great shouting and 
oommotion. Hurrying to an eminence near at hand, ho saw that the 
garrison had made a sortie, and possessed themselves of this redoubt, 
in which was stored all his reserve arms and ammunition. Whilst 
lie was reconnoitring the position, a small hand of the enemy caught 
sight of him, aud immediately bore down towards where bo was 
standing. In his haste Thomas had not armed himself, hut at this 
moment a faithful servant rnslied up with his sword, which he had 
just time to grasp when the attackers readied him, and he found him- 
self confronted by half a dozen dangerous men. 

These discharged their matchlocks, and threw several spears at him, 
but fortunately with an unsuccessful aim. Percoiving a stand of 
colours, whioh his own men had abandoned, Thomas stooped down 
to pick them up, and the enemy, concluding from tho motion of his 
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■ tliat ho was wounded, dashed forward, hoping to overpower h im 
irco of numbers and a simultaneous onslaught. But they had 
jr-estirnated the prowess of the Jehazi Sahib. Nothing daunted 
verwhelming odds, he gallantly met them, and although he was 
;ed to loose his hold of the colours, he succeeded in boating his 
ilants off, and on being reinforoed by his men, drove them back 
tbo fort. Faint from loss of blood, he could not follow np the 
mtage, but was compelled to retire to hiB trenches, where his 
nds were dressed, and his pusillanimous followers reoalled to a 
le of their duty. 

he principal points in the hnos of investment were now 
ngthened, and the siege vigorously enforced ; but Ganga Bishen’s 
hew held out ns resolutely, and Thomas’s troops soon began to 
er hardships. Supplies ran short, and sickness broke out. The 
ip equipment was of a miserable description, Thomas’s tent being 
only one in the field, and this, with characteristic generosity, he 
e up for use as a hospital. The weather was inclement, with 
issant rain, and was made the harder to bear from the great 
.•city of blankets and warm clothing. As usual Thomas’s fnnds were 
ansted, and in order to raise sufficient money to purchase the 
re urgent necessaries his men required, he sold his horses. It was 
suoh generous sacrifices as those that Thomas endeared himself to 
soldiers, and won from them that personal devotion which he 
r ays enjoyed. In the piping times of peace his liberality was 
■digftl, and in seasons of adversity, when there was no pay in the 
asure chest, and no grain in the camp bazaar, he never failed to 
utify himself with his followers, sharing with them their trials, 
lir discomforts, and their dangers. 

Phe siege of Ganga Bishen’s fort lasted for some time, but after 
d mines had been sprung with considerable effect, the garrison 
fitulated, and Appa’s authority was asserted. Thomas then rs- 
•ned to Jhajjar, where lie collected the revenue due, paid his troops 
fir arrears, and allowed them the rest needful after their late severe 
srtions. 

Towards the end of 1794, Gopfi.1 Elio Bhfio, Sindhia's viceroy in 
ndustan, was disgraced, and superseded by General De Boigne, who 
legated muoh of his authority to Lakwa Dada, a distinguished and 
rourite chief of the lato Madkoji Sindhia. Lakwa now appeared in 
e vicinity of Appa's territory at the head of a large Mar AIM army, 
d the latter, considering it politic to pay his respects in person, 
sited his camp. 

But although Appa was well receivod, the occasion was taken to 
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dmnand from liiin swears oftribnto which worn staled f.n bo duo j anil 
whon lio desired to ilopmrt permission was will ib old, and ho woo 
practically dutaiued a prisoner ponding llio settlement of what was 
claimed from him. Although tho whole ninniint was only two lalclm 
of i’ll poos, and many parsons in Appa’s family could easily have 
alTordod him assistance in his distress, not a man was found who 
would advance anything. Being unable to raise tho required suin', 
Appa, to soenvo liis freedom, was obliged to make ovor his districts in 
mortgage to a Marathi! oliief,. named Bapm Farnavis, and farthermoro 
to outer into an agroemont to pay tho Ivoops Bapu proposed to lceopi 
up to oolloct tho revenue. “ In short," observes Thomas in his 
memoirs, "it was plain to soe that whoever might hereafter, by 
olianco of war, obtain possession of tho districts in question, it was 
evidont that liy those concessions Appa had for over done away with 
his own right." Amongst tho pnrtjtmuuhs thus surrondcrod wore 
those of Tijiira, Tapiikra and Firozpmr, which belonged to Thomas, 
to whom tho loss was a sevevo one, bub with a mngnanimity highty 
to his credit ho observed that “ since liis prittciplo was ruined lio bail 
no cause for ooinplainl," and made no claim lor coioponsation from 
that purl of his master’s territory still remaining to hint, 

Appa Khanili lVio’s pirosligo ami authority wovo much shaken by 
this Hoqnostmlion of liis property, and his detention in Lakwa Hilda's 
camp), and tlio inhabitants of his remaining districts doomed tho 
opportunity a good one for refusing tho payment of their taxon, and 
breaking into rebellion. But they hailrookonod without their master’s 
tax-gatliorm'. Thomas at onco marched against thorn at tho head of 
H(I(J mem, awl in a short time captured several of their principal places, 
some liy day and otliors by night assaults, and soon reduced thorn to 
submission. His promptitude in planning, and vigour in oxecuting, 
punitive expeditions of this description wore remarkable. Having 
oxaetod heavy ituos from a largo portion of tho mnlcontouts, ho camo 
at length to a pilace called Bairi, whore ho mot with a desperate 
resistance, tho description of which is best told in liis own words. 

“ In tho fort of Byroo, exclusivo of tho garrison, woro 300 Knjpoots 
and Jhats, who had boon hired for tho oxpross purpose of defending 
the place, and it was bore that I was in the most imminent clangor of 
losing tho whole of my party. "We had stormed tho fort and wore 
boat baolt with loss. One of my aircla/i's (ofiicors) was wounded, and 
from the confusion that ocourred was left behind in tho hands of the 
enemy. The danger was overy moment increasing, the town being 
sot on flvo in sevornl places, and onr retreat nearly cut off by the 
flamos that surrounded us. 
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“ Tn this situation wo had iho additional mortification to porooive 
tho morciloss oiiomy sciisio mi tlio wounded officov, and with Ravage 
barbarity precipitate him into tho five. Equally animated and 
enraged by tho spoctaelo, iny troops now rushod forward to the 
attach, with an ardour that was irresisliblo. Having gained entire 
posBOssion of tho fort, tlio soldiers, with clamorous expressions of 
rovongo, iusiated on tlio death of every one of the garrison that 
romained, and I was not inclinod to refuse. But it cost ns dear, tho 
enemy to a man malting a bravo resistance. This contest was con- 
tinued so long as to afford timo to those who had retreated to return 
by these means we wore eugaged again, and at one time almost over- 
powered, but receiving a reinforcement of onr own party, the enemy by 
slow degrees began again to retreat. I pursued with the cavalry : 
the enemy once more mndo a stand in the jungles adjoining the 
town, when, after a second desperate confliot, they gave way on all 
sides, and most of them woi£ cut to pieces.” 

Tho expedition whioh was concludod by this vigorous exploit had 
been a short but severe one. Now that it was finished, the recogni- 
tion awaiting Thomas was not such as ho expected, for scarcely hod 
ho completed the objeots of his march than lie received a communi- 
cation from Appa, informing him that, owing to his Btraitcnod means, 
ho found it impossible to retain tho services of tho battalion, and ho 
tliereforo desired it to ho dismissed, and Thomas to repair to liis 
camp in tho country of tho Rilo Rajah. 

It was certainly a brief and summary way of terminating tlio con- 
tract that existed between tho soldier aud his master, and had the 
morit of simplicity ; hut it quite ignored tho fact that Thomas’s troops 
wero in considerable arrears of pay, and that without a settlement of 
their claims it was impossible to disband them. ’ Their commander, 
therefore, maroliod to Appa’s camp, which was pitched near Ulwiir, 
and in the interview which followed, was informed by tho chief, who 
spolce with -visible uneasiness, that tho MaiAtlift commanders noticing 
Thomas’s influence and his ensrgetio conduct, considered him a 
dangerous personage, and one who might, if occasion arose, act against 
Sindhia himself, %nd they had therefore requested Appa to discharge 
him. 

Thomas, on hearing this, at once ropaired to Lakwa Bade, whom 
lie taxed with endeavouring to procure his ruin; but the Marathii, 
general not only denied that he had over disapproved of Thomas’s 
conduct, hut offered him tho command of 2,000 men in Siadhia’s 
service, if he felt inclinod to leave Appa. 

This was puttiug a new complexion on affairs, for the proposal em- 
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liraeod a promotion which fow mon would have hesitated to accept. 
But it failed to tempt Thomas, whoso idea ol' dnty stretched hofovo 
him straight as a dio. Merconary Boldior mid advontnror though ho 
wan, no trnor or moro faithful servant than this wandering Irishman 
ovor pladgod liis word. Appa’s districts hod now broken out, again 
into a state of opon rebellion, and Thomas “ oonsidorod himsalf under 
obligations which could not bo passed ovor ; for if ho now quitted his 
master it would in all probability prove his utter ruin, and ho there- 
fore rosolvod to adlioro to Appa Klmudi Bilo, and ondoavonr to retrieve 
his affairs.” 

On Thomas's return from Lnkwa's camp, he went to interview 
Appa, who excused himself for his late oomlnct, the reasons for which 
are hard to understand. But ho managed to satisfy Thomas (who 
on move than one occasion in his oareer gave evidence of a confiding 
and complacent disposition), and induced him to undertake the sub- 
jugation of the revolted districts. Before h# oonld start, however, there 
oamo a request from Laltwa Bada, for Appa’s battalion to assist in the 
roduotion of the fort of Sohiiwalgarh, whioh had rofuBed to pay its 
stipulated tribute to tlio ManUln’is, and, with his master’s consent, 
Thomas marched his mon to join tho forces already ongaged in 
hosieging the plaoo. 

On Ids arrival Thomas’s post waR asRignod to him, lmt liis mon, 
boing now sovnrul months in arrears of pay," rofnsod to fight, and in 
order to satisfy thoir domands ho was again compelled to soil liis 
property, and distribute tho proceeds before his soldiers would return 
to their duty. 

Bohfiwalgarli had boon for some time invostod by four of General 
Do Boiguo’s battalions, undov command of Major Gardnor. Tho 
euomy, in the hopes of compelling the Maratlifis to raise tho siege, 
had taken possossion of tho ravinos in tho neighbourhood, whioh led 
to soveral skirmishes, occasioning losses on both sides. Boon after 
Thomas’s arrival a council of war waH summoned to oonsidor tho best 
meaus of roduciug the place, and Major Gardner proposod tho advanoo 
of a second parallel, but this oonld not be effeotod without first 
^capturing a vory strongly fortified outpoBt, which no one appeared 
ffuoliuod to attack. 

Vliomas, who was present at tho oouncil, volunteered no advico, bnt 
hie Viind was already made up to take the redoubt. That same 
eveniiSg ho carefully veoonnoitred its approaches, and decided how to 

* ThoMShromc state of arrears in which Thomas’s troops seemod to exist is 
difficult to', understand. It is probablo that lxis frequent assertions of having 
« paid them, up ” meant only small payments on account. 
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assault it, and early tlie next morning, without acquainting any one of 
his dosigu, mustered his troops, formed them into oolunms, and, 
advancing whilst tho enomy were off guard, completely surprised 
them. Having stormed the outworks he effected an entry into the 
redoubt itself, and maintained his position until he was reinforced 
from the Marathi camp, whereupon the enemy evacuated the place, 
and he established himself in the position he had won. 

The second parallel was now advanced, and the fort so closely 
invested, that the commandant, despairing of succour from without, 
negotiated for terms, and a ransom of two lakhs of rupeeB was 
demanded, whiok he agreed to pay. Thomas received a share suffi- 
cient to roimhiu'se him for all the expenses he had incurred, and 
then returned to liis own country. This he found in the usual 
rebellious state, and the better to keep it in order, he divided his 
foroe into two battalions, one of which he employed in the collection 
of revenue, and kept the other stationed at Jhajjar. 

And now another danger threatened him. For some months past the 
Begum Somrn had been trying by every means in her power to effeot 
Thomas’s ruin, and had even gone so far as to bribe the Mar&tM 
offioials to advise his dismissal. To this hostile course of action she 
was incited by her French officers, and especially by Thomas’s old 
enemy, Le Vassoult, to whom, about this time, the Begum was secretly 
married. His influence being now paramount, be persuaded, her to 
attaok Thomas’s districts, and she accordingly ordered her army to 
Tkiiru., a plaoe about twenty-five miles south-east of Jhajjar. The 
foroe consisted of 4 battalions of infantry, 400 oavafry, and 20 guns, 
and it was publioly given out that the object of tho expedition was a 
war of revenge against her former offioer. 

Thomas immediately called in his detaohments to headquarters, 
where he concentrated all his troops, wkioh now amounted to 2,000 
regular infantry, 200 cavalry, and 10 pieces of artillery. With these 
he prepared to meet the threatened invasion; hut before the Begum 
oould put her intention into execution, a mutiny broke out in her 
army, and she was obliged to return to Sardkona, whilst Thomas, 
freed from the impending danger, ones more turned his attention to 
the ever-oonstant necessity of keeping his own districts in order. 

Since Appa’s reverse of fortune his country had been placed under 
a joint management, as Lakwa Dada insisted on his offioials being 
associated in the collection of the revenue. Tbie surveillance' was 
strongly resented by Appa, whom it greatly humiliated, and he-’there- 
fore intrigued to sow dissensions between Lakwa and his local deputy 
Bapu Farnavis, and having succeeded in setting the two quarrelling, 
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ilolonniucd, whilst they woro occupied with one another, to rouHRort 
liia own indopomlouoo. 

Withdrawing into Ilia stronghold of Kauannd, whioh ho fortified 
vory strongly, ho sent ordors to Thomas to summarily dismiss tho 
MurlUhu oollootors and officials employed hy Laltwa Ddda. Those in- 
structions woro promptly curried iuto oiluot, although their execution 
gave riso to much sevoro lighting and loss of lii'o. Appa next marehod 
out and laid soigo to Nnrudl, a largo and populous town sixteen miles 
south of Kanaund, whore Thomas joiuod him, and tho chief was so 
delightod with tho thorough way in which his work had boen per- 
formed, that ho presented him with several valuable presents, in- 
cluding an elephant and a palanquin. 

Narniil was under the command of one of Lalcwu Dada's Brahmin 
officials, who, on hewing of Thomas’s arrival, came to him soorotly 
at night, and offered to surrender tho town and fort if tho safety of 
his own person and property were guaranteed. To this Thomas 
agreed, and the gales were opened tho next morning to the besiegers. 
But now a difficulty arose, lor Appa, being in deaporaLe want of 
money, desired to oxtert a hoavy lino from tho Brahmin, who was 
known to bo a rich man, and demanded his surroudor from Thomas. 
Tho request wuh at once refused, with an explanation of tho oircum- 
stanooH under which the man had given himself up. Upon this Appa 
bocuuio vory angry, and deolarod that tho slight loworod him in the 
estimation of his followers, ami that it was not within Thomos’s 
power to grunt terms and protection to the chief's enemies. But 
Thomas, whom loyally to his word of honour was his liuost trait, 
refused to yield, and the result was a sorions rupturo botwoon him 
and Appa. 

A low days later Thomas was requested to attend his master, and 
at once complied. Having arrived at tho liouso whoro Appa had 
tulcon up his quarters, ho was informed that tho chief was ill and 
confuted to his hod in an upper chamber, to which Thomas was 
desired to aseond. Suspecting no treachery, and anxious to avoid 
giving any cause for offence, he left his escort below and went upstairs 
■^unattended, when, to his surprise, he found Appa apparently perfectly 
well, and waiting to receive him. 

''A. conversation ensued, and it soon became evident that the snr- 
rerider of the Brahmin was the main objeot of tho interview. Thomas 
listened to all liia master had to say, and then replied that his pledged 
word involved his personal honour and could not be broken, and that 
no con'sideratian would induoo him to yield to Appa’s request. On 
hearing this the chief, malting some exouse, rose and left the room, 
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from which ho had no soouor departed, than it was Mod with armed 
men. 

The trap he had fallen into was now apparent to Thomas, hut so 
far from showing any alarm or timidity, ho calmly retuinod his Beat 
with an air of imperturbability — a course of conduct that was not 
without its efl'oot upon tlio intruders. Presently a letter waB handed 
him from Appa, wliioh proved to ho a sort of ultimatum, demanding 
the immediate summder of the Brahmin. 

ThiB brought matters to a crisis. Many a man in such a dilemma 
would have salved his oonsoienoe with the reflection that he had dono 
everything in his power to keep his promise, and that to resist any 
longer was only to wantonly imperil the one life that stood between 
the proposed victim and his destruction. But this was not the view 
Thomas took of the matter, for he spurned such a surrender of 
principle ns it involved, and instantly refused oomplianee. Then, 
rising to his foot, ho demanded, in an imperious tono, to ho conduotod 
to Appa’s presence. His audacity saved him, and before any one 
oould interpose he strode ont of the room and into tho adjoining 
■ oframber, whore the ohiof had retired. 

At the sudden apparition of the tall resolute Irishman, whom he 
had imagined a prisoner, Appa was completely taken aback. There 
was dangor in Thomas’s flashing eye, and an actual threat in the 
aotion of his baud, as it sought the hilt of his sword. Before this 
exhibition of daring the Mardthd chief quailed, and seeing his hesita- 
tion, Thomas, with the exquisite guile and gallantry of his country- 
men, relieved himself of a conventional compliment, and accomplished 
his departure unmolested. 

On his return to camp he despatched his diwdn, or head native 
official, to Apjia to inform him that, "compelled by a just indignation 
against the treaohery of his proceeding, he would no longer servo 
him." In this determination Thomas was supported by his troops, 
who, fired at tho insult offered their leader, declared thoy would no 
longer remain in Appa’s service. 

The incident illustrates very vividly the dangers that surrounded a 
soldier of fortune in India in those days. Cralt and treachery were 
component parts of the Mardthd, nature, and the European, with Ms 
code of honour, was at a disadvantage in dealing with men who had 
none. Appa’s original request was one that would have been com- 
plied with by any native without demur or hesitation, and the means 
he took to try and enforce it was consistent with established custom, 
and would probably have been considered rather clever. The fact 
that Thomas had for a long time devoted himself with uncommon 
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energy and fidelity to tiro chiefs cause, weighed as nothing against 
the gratification of avarice or rnalioo, and Appa would have sacrificed 
liis officer without n sigh ratlxor than forogo the aooomplishmont of 
his personal doairo. 

And now that he had failed to ooeroe or intimidate him his conduct 
was equally despioublo. Ho foarod losing not only liis European, but 
the regular infantry as well. Bo he began to invent exouses for his 
treachery, trying to oxplain it away, and in order to ro-eBtabliBh confi- 
dence come the next day in porson to Thomas’s camp, and succeeded 
in persuading him to withdraw his resignation and return to his 
allegiance. It is difficult to comprehend how ThomaB could have 
consented to overlook what had occurred, but it is possible that he 
hesitated before relinquishing an established position with a chief of 
standing, and one that was not without certain substantial advan- 
tages. At any rate matters were amicably adjusted, and beforo Appa 
left he and Thomas were on then old footing. 

The collection of the revenue in the Mow&tti district was the next 
task that engaged Thomas’s attention. Hero he found tlio MarfttM 
officials again interfering and quarrelling with Appa’s, but by .punish- 
ing some, and conciliating others, he brought matters into a favour- 
able train for settlement. In tiro course of theso proceedings, however, 
ho was under the neoossity of storming a fort, in which ho captured 
a valuable booty of cannon, hulloolcs, and other transport animals. 
On hearing of this success Appa olaimod as his right tlio artillery 
taken, but Thomas as strenuously insisted that the guns belonged to 
the troops who had fought for thorn. This divorgenco of opinion lod to 
another rupture, and Appa, highly inounsod at his officer’s insubordi- 
nation and growing ideas of independence, determined, if possible, 
to finally afloat his downfall, 

To this ond ho enterod into communication with a body of 
Ghussains, who wore proceeding on their annual pilgrimage to 
Hai'dwar, and happened to bo encamped in the neighbourhood. These 
people belonged to a formidable soot of Hindu mendicants, accustomed 
to engage in military servioe when any offered, and large bodies of 
them wore frequently to be met with travelling fiom plaoe to place, 

. and levying contributions wherever they went. They often attached 
'themselves to the service of a particular chief, and for sudden attaoks 
oi‘ reprisals no men could be found better fitted, for thoy were 
inkred to pain and privation by the nature of their oalling, and were 
absolutely indifferent to death. 

In 'Consideration of a reward of Rs,10,000 the leader of this band of 
Ghusaanis agreed to make an attack on Thomas ; but, luokily, particulars 
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of tliis atvooions arrangement wove communioated to him by the agents 
lie employed in Appa IQiandi Bao’s oamp. Deeply incensed at the 
premeditated treaohory Thomas determined to defeat it, and making 
a night march against the Ghnssains, fell upon them unawares, anil 
completely turned the tables on the would-be assassinB, for be routed 
thorn with immense slaughter, and sent the few survivors in headlong 
flight to Dolbi, as though the devil himself wero after them. Having 
thus asserted himself, Thomas wrote to Appa, denouncing his base 
conduot, and declining to remain any longer in the service of one who 
oould be guilty of suoh a shameful aot. 

A MaviUhil is seldom at a loss for an excuse, and Appa absolved 
himself from all responsibility for the deed, by laying the blame on 
his servants ; vowing that they alone wore guilty, he himself having 
been ill, and unable to attend to any business. He then went on to 
expatiate upon the gravity of Ms disorder, whioh had taken a dangerous 
turn and was growing worse every day, and capped all by expressing 
a wish for a personal interview with Thomas, bofore it was too late, in 
order that he might plaoe under his charge the heir and suooessor he 
had chosen, and for whose youth and inexperience lie desired to enlist 
Ms officer’s favour. 

This invitation was both surprising and awkward, for though it waB 
true that Appa’s health was failing, Thomas was not prepared to place 
any further reliance on his word. On the other hand, it was diffioult to 
refuse such a request from so powerful a cMef. Happily the necessity 
of aamiug to a decision in this difficult dilemma was obviated by in- 
telligence of a raid made by a numerous body of Sikhs into the Dodb 
districts north of Delhi, whore, after defeating and almost extermin- 
ating the Mar&tM troops stationed for the defence of the frontier, they 
were committing great deprodations in the vioinity of Saharanpur. 

Although Appa Khandi Bao had no particular connection with 
Saharanpur, he thought that, in oonrmon with the other Mardthd chiefs, 
he ought to exert himself to prevent further incursions, the more 
especially as his own districts would in all probability be the next to 
suffer from these desperate marauders. He therefore ordered Thomas 
to march his whole force north-ward, and attack the Sikhs wherever , 
he encountered them in Mar&thd territory. 

The commission was one to Thomas’s taste. He had the Irishman’s 
irresistible love of a row, and never lagged when fighting was in pros- 
pect. Moreover, the expedition relieved him from Ms quandary with 
regard to Appa’s invitation. Crossing the Jumna, a little to the. north 
of Delhi, he advanced rapidly towards the enemy. But the Sikhs 
knew the Jiliazi Sahib of old, having often felt the weight of his 

0 
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sword wlion ho was in tlio service of tlio Begum Somrn, anil entrusted 
with tho tlofonco of those very districts. To quoto Thomas’s own 
words, “ ha had on more than one oooasion given thorn samples of his 
method of fighting," and tho information thus oonvoyod Billhead. Thoy 
had no stomaoh now to moot tho fiory Irishman, whoso prowess was 
already a password along tho frontier, and on hoaring of his approach 
effected a rapid rotreat into thoir own territory. 

When Lakwa Dftda hoard how promptly and efficiently Thomas had 
retrieved the disgraceful defeat of the MaratliA troops and cleared the 
country of the Sikhs, he requested Appa to allow his officer to raise a 
body of 2,000 men for the protection of the provinoo of Saharanpur and 
other parts of the Mar&tlift possessions. To this Appa,’ unable to dis- 
oblige so powerful a chief, reluctantly consented, and the districts of 
Pfinipat, Sonpat, and Karnftl, were assigned to Thomas in Jaiclad, for 
the upkeep of a special frontier force of 2,000 infantry, 200 oavalry, 
and 18 guns. Those districts were contiguous to Thomas’s ovmjaghir 
of Jhnjjar, and their acquisition made him paramount lord over an 
extensivo domain. Pauipat itself was an historical oity of great an- 
tiquity. It stood in tho contro of a largo plain, wliioli had boon the 
scono of two dooisivo battlos in tlio history of Hindustan, and although 
it had coasod to bo an emporium of oommorco, as it had once boon for 
tho oaravaus of Kabul, Lahore, and Porsia, it still romainod a plaoo of 
considerable importance. 

No sooner had Thomas established himself in tliiB now territory, 
than a patliotio appoal for help roacliod him from his old mistross 
tho Begum Somrn. Hoi* marriage with Lo Yassoult had lod to a 
mutiny in her foroo, nnd in a vain ondoavonr to osoapo from SardliAua, 
her husband mot his death, and sho herself wub doposod from authority, 
and oonfinod a prisoner at her oapitnl, hor step-son, Zaffar Yob Klian, 
olherwiso known as Balthazar Sombre, boing elovated to tlio govern- 
ment. The Begum now wrote to Thomas in most ahjoct and des- 
ponding terms, throwing herself on his olemonoy,.and begging h im to 
oome to her aid, as she had no one else to look to. ShgjkcISfecTthat 
Bhe was living in imminent dread of being poisone/Vtfm offered to pay 
any sum of money ho might demand if he wopld only reinstate her 
. in power. / 

Thomas possessed in a very marked degree the virtues of chivalry 
and generosity, nnd oould never turn a deaf ear to the pleadings of 
lovely woman iu distress. According to. his recorded description the 
Begum was at this time forty-five years of age, small in stature and 
inclined to he plump. Her complexion was very fair, and her eyes 
black, targe, and animated. Her dress 11 perfect HindoBtany ’’ and of 
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the most costly material. She spoke the Persian and Hindustani 
languages with fluency, and in conversation was “ engaging, sensible 
and spirited. 1 ' He resolved to help her, and on receipt of her letter 
induced B&pu Sindhia, the MarAthi governor of Snkaranpur, by an 
offer of Bs. 120,000 (£16,000), to move some troops towards Sardhdna. 
Prom his former experience Thomas felt convinced that unless he 
could gain over a portion of the Begum’s rebellious soldiery, who had 
now sworn allegiance to Balthazar Sombre, not only would his exer- 
tions be fruitless, but the Princess herself would be exposed to the 
greatest personal danger. So he set on foot an intrigue for this purpose, 
in which he was successful. He then marched with his force, and 
encamped at the village of Kataoli, twelve miles to the north of 
Sordbina, where he publicly announced that unlesB the Begum was 
reinstated in authority, ho would accord no mercy to those who re- 
sisted; and to give additional weight to his proclamation he stated that 
he was acting under the authority of Sindhia. 

This intimation was at first attended with the desired effect, for a por- 
tion of the troops belonging to the Sordh&na State immediately re- 
sponded by confining Balthazar Sombre and declaring for the Begum. 
But Thomas know well that no reliance could be placed on their capri- 
cious temper, for mutiny came to them as a periodical relaxation in 
the monotony of life : so he lost no time in pinning them to their 
declaration by advancing towards SardMna. But before ho reached 
the place a counter revolution had already proclaimed the restoration 
of Balthazar Sombre. 

Thomas now determined on a coup do main. Ordering four hundred 
of his infantry to follow with all expedition, he galloped forward, escorted 
by only fifty cavalry, on whom he oould thoroughly dopond. Balthazar 
Sombre on seoing the weakness of this escort at once jumped at the 
conclusion that ho had got Thomas into Ms power, and gave orders 
for an attack, but at tMs moment the infantry were perceived in the 
distance, and the mutineers believing the whole Marathi army was 
at hand, sought safety in a third revolution, deposed Balthazar nemina 
contradicente, and tendered thoir humble submission to Thomas. 
Before sunset the Begum Somru was restored to power, and an oath 
of fidelity — such as it was worth — extracted from her troops, whilst 
Balthazar Sombre, who was a poor debauohed semi-imbooile half-oaste, 
was plundered of all his property, and conducted a prisoner to Delhi, 
where he was incarcerated. 

After reinstating the Begum Thomas marohed Ms force to a large 
town named Samli, situated on the Sikh frontier, the commandant 
of wMch place had encouraged the Sikhs in their late incursion, by 
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communicating to thorn tho dofonooloss aondilion of tho Uppor Provinces. 
Samli was situated forty-fivo miles from Sardhdua, and Thomas covered 
tho distance in twonty-four hours. An action took place in tho open, in 
which the commandant, aftor a stubborn resistance, was defoated and 
oompellod to rotroat into tho towu, and Thomas, anxious to bring tho 
affair to a spoedy conclusion, gnvo orders for an asaanlt tho same 
evening, when the fort was carried by storm, and nearly all the garrison 
put to the sword. 

It was by these long and rapid maroheB, and by these sudden and 
vigorous attacks, that Thomas won most of his victories. There never 
existed a man who more conscientiously observed the maxim “ Never 
put off till to-morrow what you oan do to-day.” Fearless, impatient, 
impetuous, the Jehatd Sahib could brook no delay when his fighting 
blood was aroused, aud his very audacity imposed on his enemies, bo 
that they oama to regard him as irresistible and invinoible. 

Having arranged affairs at Samli, and appointed a new governor, 
Thomas noxt repaired to Bfipu Sindhia’s oamp, to whom, under orders 
from Appa, ho was now attached. Bdpu was engaged in tho reduction 
of Laknoti, a placo of considerable strength, sitnatod on tho oast bank 
of the Jumna a little to tho north of Samli, and occupied by the SikliB. 
A practicable breach liaviug boon offeotod, preparations wore mado for 
an assault, but the commandant, soeing ho waB likely to bo unsnocossful 
iu defending tho fort, in order to savo effusion of blood, oame privately 
to Thomas’s tout, aud made tonus for tho surroudor of tho placo, which 
wore faithfully and punctually carried out on the following morning. 

The next mattor of importance in Thomas’s oareor was the rocoipt of 
a lettor from Appa, in which that chief informod him that from con- 
tinued illness his pains wore augmented to a dogroo wJnoh had become 
intolerable, and no hope remaining of rooovery from his oruol distemper, 
he had determined to put a period to Iub misery by voluntary death. 
For this purpose ho was on his way to the Q-anges, but he requested 
Thomas to oome to see him once more before the scene olosed for ever. 
On receipt of this intelligence Thomas set out immediately to afford, 
such consolation as ho could to his desponding chief ; but he had not 
marohed far whon intelligence reached him that Appa had committed 
suicide by drowning himself in tho river Jumna. 

Thus perished, in 1707, one of Madhoji Sindhia’s most intrepid and 
enterprising chieftainB, and a man who had played no inoonsiderable 
a part in tho Mardthd conquest of Hindustan. Appa had boon engaged 
iu the battles of Bdlsot, Choksdna, and Agra, and the occupation of 
Delhi. He was a typical Mardtbd, whose mind was never free from 
intrigue and treaohery, and his conduct towards Thomas had at times 
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been' as base as it was unintelligible, for bo bad no abler or moro loyal 
soldier in his service than tlio European whose life he twico attempted 
to take. On the other hand Appa was a brave and skilful goneral, 
whose later misfortunes were due to politioal causes, and who, during 
a troublous time in the history of Hindustan, held his own against 
many and powerful enemies, and retained his distinguished position 
until his death. 



CHAPTER 1 III. 


THE CONQUEST OF HARllNA. 

1707-1798. 

T HE death of Appa Khandi R&o was a sevore blow to Thomas. 

Although tho oliiof had often beon capricious and treacherous in 
his conduct, ho had at times shown he could appreciate the high 
qualities of his European officer, and as he represented an established 
power in Mardthii politics thoro was a substantial advantage in being 
connoolod with him. A groat donl could bo done in India under tho 
vuuvw of authority, oven though the power invoked was a shadowy 
unreality. Eor twenty yoars Hindustou had boon ruled in the name 
of bliali ’Alain, and notwithstanding that ho was blind, liolploss, and 
a prisoner, edicts oontiuuod to bo issued in liis nnmo, and rewards, 
litlos, and privileges oonforrod by his favour. 

Appa Kliandi Itilo was suoooodod in his possossions by his uophow 
Vtunan I.tiio, or Duwau Rao as tlio uamo is somotimos written. 
V liman IMo was a vain, inoxporionood youth, bettor fitted for 
tho calling of an accountant than tiro oaroer of a soldier, no was 
entirely in tho hands of intriguing Brahmins and orafty oourtiors, who 
crowded his capital at Rowdri, and wore joalous of tho authority and 
influenoo of Thomas, to whom Appa, in his last momonts, had en- 
trusted tho protection of liis hoir. They soon pemmdod the young 
chief to renounce his guardian, and demand from him the restitution 
of the distriot, which had been gvantod as a reword for honourable 
services, Thomas was naturally iudignant at this treatment, and 
peremptorily refused to surrender his Jaidacl, but consciotiB that a 
quarrel bolween Vaman Itao and himself could enly involve both in 
voiy serious difficulties, he endonvoured to compromise matters by 
ofl'o%g to pay a sum of money to bo confirmed in his possossions, 
this secies of succession duty being in accordance with the oustom of 
the com try, 
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But VAman Bao, instigated by his advisors, would not agree to this, 
and was foolhardy enough to resort to force. Without notice or 
wamiDg he oocupied with his undisciplined rabble a large , village 
called Kosli, which formed part of Thomas’s possessions. The latter, 
with a forbearance not usual with him, curbed his inclination to fight, 
and endeavoured to avoid a breach of the peace. This encouraged 
Vatnan Bao, who on being joined by large bodies of local peasantry, 
became too formidable to be ignored, and Thomas felt obliged to bring 
the business to an issue. He accordingly attached the chief’s troops, 
and the affair was quickly decided. Yiiman Edo’s soldiery broke at 
the first onslaught and fled in all directions, and the greater part of 
them having taken refuge in the fort of Kosli were besieged therein. 
After erecting batteries, Thomas ordered grates for heating Bhot to 
be made ready, and this being done, fired so suooesBfully with red hot 
balls as to quickly set the place on fire, and compel a surrender at 
discretion. 

It was now agreed that an interview should take place between 
Thomas and Vdman Bao at Kdnaund, for at the first sign of defeat the 
chief had shut himself up in that stronghold. But when Thomas 
arrived, Vdman Edo pretended to fee fearful of treaohery, and refused 
to como out of the fort, whilst Thomas, for similar reasons, was un- 
willing to enter it. The negotiations were in consequence broken off, 
and leaving matters vn slatuo quo the latter mavohed his troops north, 
where his prosence was roquired to repel an incursion of the Sikhs. 
He took the precaution, however, of leaving a force to defend Jhajjar 
against any attaok that might be made on it in his absence, and then 
directed his way to Karndl, where he soon had his hands full of 
fighting. Four successive actions took plaoe, whioh resulted in a loss 
of 500 men on Thomas’s side, and 1,000 on that of the enemy. A 
mutual desire for peaoe was the result of this blood-letting, and a 
treaty was concluded by whioh the Sikhs agreed to evaouate the 
villages they had taken possession of. 

Vdman Edo did not negleot the opportunity of attacking Jhajjor 
during its master’s absence, hut the garrison left in it resisted him 
successfully, and on Thomas’s return the chief thought fit to retire. 

The differences between Thomas and his old master’s heir had been 
fomented in a great measure by a specious and wily native named 
Kashmiri Bholi, who was the zemindar, or headman, of a largo and 
populous district ’called Dddri, which lay to the weBt of Jhajjor. 
Thomas now determined to punish this individual, and falling upon 
him suddenly extorted a heavy fine. No sooner had he effeoted this 
than he was summoned by BApu Sindhia, the governor of Saharanpnr, 
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to assist in repelling au invasion of Itohillas on tlio oils Lem fronliorof 
the province, to wliioli they bail been inuitoil by n Sikli chief named 
Nilidl Siug, who hail himself assembled a largo body of Ilia country- 
men to assist by a diversion on tlio western boundary. On Thomas’s ap- 
proach the latter at once withdrew, anil meanwhile Bdpu having driven 
back the Itohillas, Thomas’s assistance was not required, so ho turned 
aside to Sonput, one of the districts rooently assigned to him, and en- 
camped there a short time, making himself acquainted with its re- 
source. Soon rumours of the arrival at Lahoro of Zouidn Shall, the 
King of Kabul, oroated general consternation in Hindustan, and 
caused Bdpu Bindhia to summon a council of war, to which Thomas 
was invited, the districts ho was deputed to guard being in the very 
path of the projected invasion, and the plaoe where the Afghan army 
should most properly be met. 

Unfortunately at this critical juncture Thomas’s troops, being in 
arrears of pay, beoame clamorous for their duos. This, at a time 
when their services might at any moment ho urgently inquired, gave 
the groatost offence and dissatisfaction to Bdpu, and causod a sorious 
misunderstanding between him and Thomas. The result was that the 
latter maroliod away in disgust, and was at onco followed and at- 
tacked by a force sent after him by tlio Mnrbthd ohiel', but ill tlio 
aotiuu that took pluoo Bdpu’s gouorul was wounded, and drew off his 
troops. Ail amicable arrangement might now liavo boon offbotod bad 
not tlio Sikhs, delighted at the broach liotwooti thu governor of 
Saharuupur and liis Wardon of the Marches, intriguod successfully 
to widoii it and bring about u renewal of hostilities, 

This was a serious mailer, l'or with Bdpu Siudhia against him on 
ono sido, and Vdinim ltdo on tlio other, oacli llumloiiiug to soquestrato 
his assigned districts, Thomas was plaood in a dangerous predica- 
ment. After considering his situation, ho determined to fall hack on 
KarmU; but in ordor to accomplish this lie bad to oross the Jumna, 
and Bdpu, who was determined to disputo his passago, having strongly 
roiuforced his dofoatod troops, took the command in person, and 
getting between Thomas and the river opposed his progress. A des- 
perute engagement ensued, but the latter, although greatly oulniun- 
Jjered, was successful in holding his own and evautually effected his 

oiy'eot. 

Bdpu Sindhia was now joined by many of the country people, 
antt, further reinforced by troops sent out by llagoji, tbe Mardtbd 
goner at Delhi, as woll as by some of the Bogum Somru’s battalions 

u p 0 or reward to ThomaB for the aid he had recently afforded ‘that 

princess'}, Sardbdna was a tributary state to tho Mardllids, she was 
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probably acting from necessity not olioice. With this combined foroe 
Bdpu crossed tho Jumna, and by a rapid march look up a position 
between Thomas and Jhajjor with the intention of cutting off his 
retreat to his Jaidad. 

Thomas’s position was nowvery oritioal, for he was short of provisions 
and oomplotely isolated, and there was only one resource left to him, 
namely, to fight his way through the enemies’ foroeB. This he at ones 
determined to do, and forming his men into hue, gave battle. Bdpu 
now looked upon success as assured, and engaging Thomas’s front 
with his infantry, sent his cavalry to charge him in flank. These 
attacked him again and again, but were on each occasion drivon back 
by steady and well-directed volleys, poured into them by Thomas’s 
right and left wings, who changed front to repulse them. After each 
charge Thomas moved his force forward, and as the attacks became 
weaker and weaker gradually made good his advance, until at length 
ho found the road to Jhajjar clear and effected his escape. Bdpu, 
disheartened by his heavy loss, made no attempt to pursue, but con- 
tented himself with re-ocoupying the districts of Pdnipat, Sonpat and 
Kamil, which Thomas, of necessity, had to abandon. 

Dispossessed of his principal sourco of revenue, Thomas was now com- 
pletely oripplod, and left with no adequate means to pay his troops, who 
numhared 3,000 men. He had hitherto occupied a position analagous 
to that of other European adventurers in the Mardtlid Bervice, to 
whom territory was assigned for the upkeep of thoir corps. But his 
summary dismissal from his appointment of Frontier Warden, and tho 
resumption of his districts by Bdpu, left him not only without a master, 
and without a territory, but enoumbored with an army heavily in 
arrears of pay, which had recently mutinied and might at any time 
mutiny again, and with only the revouueB of the comparatively small 
district of Jhajjar to draw upon. Those wore altogether insufficient 
for the support of such a large force as he had enlisted. 

This reverso marks a distinct departure in Thomas’s career. 
Hitherto he had been a mercenary, fighting other peoples battles for 
stipulated payment, and acting under such authority or licenso as 
passed current in those wild timos and places. Bat the fountain of re- 
muneration was now dried up, and he was thrown solely on his own 
resources. NeedB must when necessity drives, and from this hour 
Thomas threw off all disguise, aud boeame a freebooter pure and 
simple. There was no attempt at concealment. He began forthwith to 
support himself by fiUibustering raids on the towns and villages of 
his neighbours, without any regard whatever to the elementary laws 
of vieum and tuum. He sold his troops for speoifio reward, or let 
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tliom out “ by tlio job,” with lioonso to pillage and plunder like any 
Piudnri. His attacks wore indiscriminate, tbo oooaBion of bis im- 
poenniosity boing the certain signal for a foray in tbo nearest territory 
wboro be oould liopo to levy fines. 

This course of life which be now onterod upon oannot be defended 
or oxcusod. The most that oan bo said for it is that it was in kooping 
with tho idoas of the times, and in harmony with the Maratlia system 
which dominated Hindustan. Thomas, in his isolated and adven- 
turous oareer, surrounded by enemies and befriendod by no one, waB 
fighting for very existence. Both his livelihood and personal safety 
dependod upon the men who followed his standard ; had they rebelled 
against him his life would not have been worth an hour’s purchase. 
Money was the sole power able to control them, and when his assign- 
ment was forfeited his only means of raising money went with it. 
There were but two courses open to him : flight into British territory, 
or a bold bid for independence. His daring and ambitious n a Lure 
rebelled against the ignominious escape offered by the formor : to 
achieve the latter it was necessary to throw all conventional restraint 
to tho winds, and boldly usurp a position, which, whilst raising ovory 
man’s hand against his, would molco him his own master. This was 
tho course George Thomas cthoso. 

Upon his arrival at Jknjjnr tho troops at onoo domanded thoir pay, 
and in ordor to satisfy thoir oloimB ho marohod tliom against Hnriohu, 
a largo and populous town belonging to tho Itajali of. Jaipur, and 
“ leviod a contribution” from it. 'Without reason or right oilier Ilian 
his own necessity, ho onllod on tho governor of tho town to pay him a 
“ransom” of a lakh of rnpoos, which boing doniod, I 10 stormod and 
took possession of tho plaoo. The fort, whioh dofondod the town, and 
stood separate from it, still hold out ; but when Thomas prepared for 
a soeond assault, tho commandant offorod Rs.52,000, and thiB waB 
aocoptod. But during the negotiations the town had “ unfortunately 
been set on fire, and burnt so fioroely that goods to the amount of 
several lakhs of rupees were totally oonsumed." 

This episode is related by Thomas with a candour which, in a less 
reprehensible matter, would be a naive. There is a directness of 
description and a precision of narrative in liis treatment of the subject 
which lias a copybook simplicity. He volunteers no explanation, 
advances no theory of justification, attempts no excuses, but merely 
montions that lie wanted money to pay his men, and so he went to 
Haricliu and took it. 

I’orbaps this bold and lawloss action had an effect on Vaman Rao, 
whose adjacent territories might be the next to tempt “ contribution,” 
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At any rate lie chose the moment to ro-open negotiations, anil con- 
ducted them in such a conciliatory Bpirit, that the difforenooB between 
the two woro adjusted and Thomas was oonfirmod in his possession of 
Jhajjar. In return for this he omployed himself in reducing several 
of the ohief s refractory zemindars to obedience, and in forcing from 
them the payment of their arrears of revenue. This incidental ex- 
pedition carried him again towards the borders of the Jaipur territory, 
the proximity of which suggested another raid. And so he repeated 
hiB former experiment, this time under a pretence of punishing, what 
he was ploased to call, “ a nest of banditti,” who had at some remote 
date invaded Vdman ftao’s country, the memory of whioh iniquity 
aroused a virtuous indignation in Thomas's boBom, and compelled 
him to attack them in force, and annihilate “ the thievish tribe” before 
returning to his headquarters at Jhajjar. 

He now determined to allow his men a short rest and reoreation 
after their sixteen months incessant oampaign, the more especially ns 
it was the month of May, and the intense heat of the season militated 
against operations in the field. It was during this Bliort period of 
inaction that there come to Thomas’s imagination the ambitious 
design of eroating for himself an independent principality, over which 
ho might rule with sovereign power. 

To the north-west of Jhajjar lay a tract of territory known as 
Ilnrifina, or the Green Laud. Perchance the name reminded him 
of Iko Groon Islo far away, from which ho had oomo, and for which 
he felt the passionate dovotion of an Irishman. Although at tho 
present day n populous and settled distriot, roploto with railways, roads, 
jails, court-houses, and missionaries, and liallowod with the privileges 
of looal self-government, Haridna at the end of the last century was a 
veritable No Man’s Land, acknowledging no master, and tempting 
none. In turn the prey of many suooeeding invaders, it had for 
many yoars been a recognised battle-field for contending powers. It 
covered an area of nearly throe thousand square miles of country so 
wild and barren that it had been a favourito hunting ground for Firoz 
Tughlak, a renowned king of Delhi, the ruins of whose buildings were 
still to be soon, and also the remains of a canal, excavated in the year 
1856, to supply the place with water from the Jumna. This was 
rendered necessary by the natural dryness of the region — the name 
Haridna being appropriate to only a small portion of it — for there 
was little or no surface water to bo found, the only supply, not 
brackish, being obtained from wells, most of which had to bo sunk 
to a depth of over a hundred feet. 

So far back as, 1086, Hdnsi, the capital town of Haridna, had been 
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in oxistonoo, anil was, indeod, a place of considoniblo importance, 
Whou Mossoud, tho son of tho famous Mainline! of Oazni, iuvadod 
India, lie found it fortified and strongly garrisonod by Hindus, wbo 
believod it oould novor fall into tlio hands of tlie Muhammadan. It 
was, however, taken liy storm aftor a short siege of six days, and 
plmnlorod of tho iminenso troasnraH it contained. Lying as it did in 
the direct road of tho Wusteru approach to India, it became thereafter 
the victim of many invading armies, and owing to this cause waB 
almost a depopulated wilderness wlion ThomnB determined to malm 
himself master of it. 

Having matured his plans and waited until the approaoh of the 
rainy season, Thomas reinforced liis army, provided it with everything 
necessary to ensure success, and oommenoed his march. His first 
attack was direotod against the town and fort of Kanhori, the inhabi- 
tants of wliich wore notorious for “thievish depredations,” which 
sliookod Thomas. Advancing with his usual colerily, he attempted, 
according to liis custom, to take tho placo by storm, but was prevented 
by tho spirited resistance of tho enemy, who compelled him to retreat 
with a loss of 300 men. 

This was an unfortuuato prolttdo to liis Hcliemo of conquest, and 
would havo iuducod most aspirants to forogo bucIi ambitious designs. 
Hut Thomas was a man whose parsistouco equalled liiH courage. 
Lilco an illustrious follow-countryman of liis, who, half a century later, 
distinguished himsoif not many miles from this very spot, ho “novor 
was bate and novor would bo bale I " A ropnlso only raised his fury 
and stirred him to fresh endeavour, and when his troops foil back, 
baffled and defeated from the walls of Kauliori, ho issuod orders for 
tho fortification of tlio camp, with tlio storu determination of rotrioving 
tho disaster. 

A regular siogo of tho fort was now commenced, but constant and 
heavy rain prevented tho erection of battorios, and so a fortified oliain 
of posts was eroded round tlio town, by which it was cut off from all 
external aid. Bofore long the garrison were in straits for provisions, 
and began to sillier great distress, and they made soveral fierce sallieB, 
attempting to fight their way through in investing lines. 

During one of these encounters Thomas experienced another of 
those desperate adventures and escapes with which the history of his 
life abounds. A sortie was direoted against the redoubt which he 
himself occupied, and in the confusion of the attack a sudden panic 
seized his troops, and the greater portion ran away, leaving him in a 
most critical position, for only iivo of his infantry remained with him, 
these boing selected soldiers to whom had been allotted the particular 
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charge of his firearms, consisting of pistols anti hlnmlorlmssos of a 
large size. With those, and the assislanoo of a fow navalvy who oame 
to his aid, ho maintained the post for a consul oral ile timo against overy 
effort of the enemy to dislodge him, anti at length by ropoated and 
woll-direotod discharges compelled them to retire. 

A few days after this occurrence, the weather beoomiug finer, 
Thomas was able to eroot a battery, from which he fired with such 
good effect as to bring down a portion of the wall of the fort. This 
emboldened him to attempt another assault, but night coming on, 
he was obliged to defer it till the following morning, when he found 
the enemy had evacuated the place. 

The best and bravest inhabitants of the Hariiina district resided in 
the fort of Kanhori, men of desperate oourage, nurtured in battle, and 
inured to invasion, and who lived by the sword and recognised no 
other form of government. The defeat of so formidable a faction had 
a salutary effeot on the rost of the district, whioh offered hut a alight 
resistance. In a short time Thomas gained complete possession of 
the whole of the southern portion of tho territory ; but it eost him 
much trouble to extend his rule over the north-western parts, whioh 
were occupied by the Sikhs and a prodatory tribe oalled Blmtlis. 
These he successfully engaged and defeated, driving tho former hade 
across the river Ghaggar, which ho xnaflo bis boundary in that direc- 
tion. 

Tho conquest of HariAua was now oomploto, and Thomas pro- 
claimed his rule over an extent of territory whioh had formerly 
contained nearly a thousand towns and villages, and produced an 
annual revenuo of Es.1,480,000 (.0178,700). But the number of tho 
former was now reduced to little more than a quarter, and only yielded 
B.s.286,000 a year. The products of the country consisted chiefly of 
grain, and were dependent upon the rainfall. In favourable seasons 
the Ghaggar — of evil reputation to Simla-bound travellers of tho pre- 
sent day — overflowed its banks and inundated the noAhempargannahs. 
On the subsiding of the waters a rich greasy deposit remained on 
the land, which produced amazing crops of wheat and grass. So 
stimulating were the effects of this pasturage that the cattle grazed 
on it were celebrated for their excellence, and this oharaeter they 
retain to the present day. In the southern and western parts of the 
country the soil was sandy and the rainfall small, the consequence 
being that cultivation waB very sparse. During the Bummer months 
the heat was intense, but upon the whole the climate was sufficiently 
salubrious, and in the winter very cold and bracing. 

For the oapital of his new domains Thomas seleoted the town of i 
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H/tesi. Tho state of dosolafcion into which this place hail fallen may 
ho estimated from a logend which long ran onrront in tho I'aujab that, 
when Thomas oooupied tho city, its solo inhabitants wore a fakir, or 
holy mendicant, and two lions — emblems of its poverty and its deserted 
state. It had, however, tho advantage of boing centrally situated on 
an elevated spot of ground, tho highest for many milos round. The 
ruins of the former city lay at tho foot of tho fortross, which was 
built on one of those lrago mounds of earth common to tins part of 
the Panjab and the mud walls of tho citadel wore of such ononnons 
thickness as to prove impervious to shot. A large reservoir in the 
centre eauglit and retained the rain-water, and thore wero several wolls 
in the immediate vicinity,- although the surrounding country was an 
arid waste of desert, through which approach for any large body of 
men was rendered almost impossible by the absenoo of water. The 
district harboured many tigers, and a fow lions, it being the only place 
in Indio, except Guzerat, where the latter Bpeoies of ferae existed. 
Even as late as 1880 they were to be found there. 

The plain around Hansi might almoBt be termed a cemetery, for 
it was computed that not less than 40,000 of the followers of the 
Prophet had found a resting-place within a short oirouit of its walls 
during the oenturiea of warfare it had witnessed betwoon Hindu and 
Muhammadan. The inhabitants of tho district wore endowod with 
great personal bravery, and wore export in tho nso of arms, particularly 
in tho exercise of the lanoo, sabre, and matoblook. Many mBtanoos 
of their resolution and oourago wore rocordod, and in recent years 
they had successfully rosistod tho attacks of Mughals and Marti thiis, 
anil foroed their nrmios to retront. But, although foarloss in fight, 
they wero cruel, treaohorous, and viudiotive, and singularly oallous of 
shedding blood or taking lifo in thoir domostio quarrols. The groater 
part of the population at tho time of Thomas’s annexation wero Hindus, 
and their oooupation agricultural. 

Thomas’s first cave was to rebuild the walls of the fort, which had 
long fallen into ruin, and repair the defences of the town that lay 
under its ramparts. The decay of ages had eaten into the red-brick 
masonry, so that it orumbled to the touoh, the streets wore empty 
land the houses roofless and tennntless. But by degrees and by gentle 
treatment Thomas attracted noarly 6,000 people to take up their 
residence in the place, and to these he allowod every lawful indulgence, 
and' guaranteed the protection of their lives, liberty, and property. 

What more he did is best told in his own words, by quoting tho 
following famous passage in hie memoirs, which has been reproduced 
by nearly every writer who lias had oooasion to mention him 
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“ At Hiinsi I established n mini and eoinod my own rupees,* which 
I made ourrent in my army and eountry. As from the oommenooment 
of my career at Jhujhw I had resolved to establish an independency, 
X employed workmen and artificers of all kinds, and I now judged that 
nothing but force of arms could maintain me in my authority, I 
therefore increased their numbers, oast my own artillery, commenced 
making muskets, matchlocks, and powder — and, in short, made the 
best preparations for carrying on an offensive and defensive war, till, 
at length, having gained a capital and a country bordering on the 
Sikh territories, I wished to put myself in a capacity, when a favour- 
able opportunity should offer, of attempting the conquest of the Punjaub, 
and aspired to the honour of planting the British standard on the banks 
of the Attack 1 ” 

One other act of Thomas’s must be mentioned, Very early in his 
rule he instituted a system of pensions and compensations for his 
soldiers, and those who were wounded in his service reoeived sufficient 
for their wants, whilst half of the pay of their rank was granted to the 

* Through the kindness of General Sir A. Cunningham the following engraving 
of a Goorgo Thomas rupao lias boon obtained 


Reverse. Obverse. 



jiiufl (ivbion), bikati SAinni, 

42 or snAM ’ax am, a.h. 1214 


(A.n. 1799-1800). (a.d. 1798-1800). 

General Cunningham writes : — 

“ J believe this rupee to have bean struck by George Thomas. 

“ The middle lino of the obverse reads Sihah Sfthcb, which is never used for 
the money of a king. Sttheb Kir An Sum is used as a title of kings, but always 
in combination with the name of the king. 

11 The Hegira date on the obverse is 1214=a.d. 1799-1800. 

<< The Reign (Jalfis) date on reverse is 42 of Shnh ’Alam=A.D. 1799-1800. 

“ I hope this coin may be proved to belong to Georgo Thomas. The date is 
oorreot. The beginning of the name of Hiinsi is at tlic left hand of the top lino 
of the Reverse. The mint city of the kings was-Hwiir ; hut'JWnsi was a very 
famous fortress which resisted the arras of the early Ghazni kings, and was 
accordingly known as the * Maiden Fortress.* ” 

An additional interest is attaohod to this engraving, from the fact that the 
com it is copied from is prohahly unique. 
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witlows and children of men killed in action. These liberal provisions 
nbsoi'bod a sum of Bs. 50,000 a year, which was moro than a tonth of 
Thomas’s outiro rovonne — a proportion far in oxeoss of that allotted to 
such philanthropies! purposes, ovon in tho most oivilisod countries. 

It is a pleasant pago in his chequered oareor to dwell upon. And 
so let the obaptor close on George Thomas, emancipated from his lust 
of battle, and settling down for a brief space in his orratio life to 
cultivate the paths of peace and improvement, and patronise tho rude 
arts of tlioso rude days. 



THE JAIPUR 


CAMPAIGN. 


1799. 

D Y the time Thomas had established himsolf at Hariana, "anWwS 
-*-* outlined ■ a system of administration, his exchequer was ex- 
hausted, and he was called upon to solve the problem of finance. 
When ho had money- at his command he was a lavish paymaster, 

. and in cantonments spoilt his men with kindness, often in his im- 
providence expending his last rupee on them with cheerful reckless- 
ness. At this particular time he had extremely heavy calls on his. 
resources, for he was preparing for the great project whioh had become 
the central idea of his mind and his ambition. This was the conquest 
of the Panjab, or, as he expressed it, the planting of the British 
standard on the banks of the Attook river. With this object in view, 
ho commenced easting oannon, manufacturing small arms, and pur- 
chasing warlike stores and material, and these expenses soon brought 
him to the end of his means. Whereupon he took stook of his 
position to see if he was properly prepared for the great under- 
taking he aspired to carry through ; but on a review of his troops 
his force appeared insufficient. He therefore decided on what he 
^pleasantly terms an “ excursion" into Jaipur territory, which plaoe, 
he gratefully adds, “ had hitherto afforded a never-failing supply to 
his necessities, and whose ruler was, in consequence, beoome his 
bitter enemy." 

It happened just about this time that the Rftjab of Jaipur was in 
arrears with the payment of his tribute to the Marath&s, and Vaman 
Bfi.o was ordered to invade his country and collect what sums he 
oould. Of the amount so realised he was authorised to retain ten- 
sixtoenths to pay himself for his trouble and exertion, and the balance 
was to be remitted to tho Mar&tha treasury. 

For the delicate detail of accounts, and especially for crediting 

10 i« 
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himsolf with a bigger ton-sixteenths than so oxaot a soienee as I 
mathematics legitimately allows, Viimnn Biio was most admirably/ 
qualified. But the coarse and. brutal preliminary of invading Jaipur* 
territory and by force of arms ooeroing a nation of warriors into 
paying tribute was quito out of his lino. PartAb Sing’s army roon- 
sistad of 80,000 oavalry and 18,000 infantry, with a numerous and 
well-appointed artillery. The ordor to compel the lord of so many 
legions to pay up tribute quite staggorod the little quill-driving, 
oopper-oounting oliiof, and he immediately wrote pressing letters to 
Thomas urging him to assist- r lu"tiie propped, expedition. Thomas, 
however, possessed ^JJJ^He^delirium of Panjab conquest, was un- 
willing to enter iji^Q a oampbign whioh he knew must prove an 
extended one, pj;J I , orr j n g th e sma il hut quick profits of rapid raids, and * 
POJ^^fomthis reason, partly from prudential motives, declined the 
■invitation. He foresaw that to put into the field a body of troops 
sufficient for an invasion like tho one proposed eonld only bo accom- 
plished with a full treasury, whereas his was as dry as the sands of 
his own deserts. This he explained to VAman RAo, but the chief had 
become fascinated with the commission and was not to be doniod. 
It seemed to him that if Thomas oould bo prevailed upon to do tho 
fighting, he himsolf could cope with the accounts, and as this pro- 
mised substantial pecuniary results (Jaipur being rioh in resources of 
overy kind) he pressed his proposals homo, and finally sent a Vakil 
to Thomas with tho offer of a sum of money down. This argument 
was irresistible, and Thomas oousontod to aooompany tho ohiof on his 
expedition. 

Tho HariAnn foreo at this tiino consisted of three battalions of 
400 men each, 800 Rohilla irregulars, 200 Hariuna irregulars, 90 
cavalry, and 14 pieces of artillery — in all nearly 2,000 mon. VAman 
RAo’s troops numbered one battalion of infantry, COO irregulars, 900 
cavalry, and four guns ; so that the combined foroes amounted to 
about 4,000 strong. Having effected a junotion, the march for Jaipur 
territory was oommenoed early in 1799. 

On entering the oountry a detaohment of the It Aj all’s, troops, 
stationed on the frontier to oolleot revenue, retreated, and the head- 
man of the district sent a Vakil into Thomas’s camp and agreed to 
pay two lakhs of rupees as tribnte. This offer was aooepted, and the 
. maroh being resumed several other ohiefs wore compelled to submit, 
and for a month the invaders continued their progress without 
opposition, their mere presenoe suffioing to enforce then' demands. 

But meanwhile Partab Sing had not been idle. Having oolleoted 
bis troops, he now marched to the relief of his northern clistriots, 
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wherein Thomas and Vitmnii Edo woro disporting themselves, with a 
resolution to punish them and give battle whenever he met them. 
Nearly the whole of the Jaipur mercenary and feudal troops were 
assembled in this army, whioh amounted to not less than 40,000 
fighting men. 

Buoyed up by a false sense of soourity begotten of their unopposed 
progress, Thomas and Vdman Edo had pushed on too far, and sud- 
denly discovered they were out off in the middle of a hostile Country 
without any source of supply or base of operations to fall back 
upon— a disregard o f mi htary^MrtiaB-W'hich involved their small flying 
column in a very hazardous position, Th-thigdilemma V&man Edo 
counselled retreat, deeming it impossible to eneoikjter so large a force 
jas that threatening them, and whioh was, moreover^-aomposed ohiefly 
-of Bajputs, whose bravery was traditional. In eomimttmg^heHO 
arguments and frustrating so pusillanimous a design, Thomas remon^' 
strated strongly against a retrograde movement, and reminded Vdman 
Edo that he had in the first instance insisted on undertaking the 
expedition, and that there existed no oause to prevent at least one 
trial of strength with the enemy, the troopB being faithful and eager 
to engage. As for a retreat, without an exertion on their port, 

“ This," Thomas deolared, “ would be a dishonour to myself and my 
progenitors, who never turned their baoltB on an enemy.” But the 
argument whioh finally prevailed with the chief was the warning that 
he could never again expect to be employed by Sindhia, or any other 
ohief under his authority, if he retreated now without striking a blow. 
In the end, Vdman Edo agreed to risk an engagement, and with this 
determination marched to Fatehpur, a prosperous and important 
town in the Shekhawati district, where there was a prospeot of 
finding a supply of grain sufficient for the troops, and seouring a 
strong defensive position. 

Early information of Thomas’s approach was conveyed to the 
inhabitants of this place, who, as a preliminary measure of re- 
sistance, filled up all the wells in the surrounding country, and thus 
rendered it waterless in the direction from whioh the invaders were 
advancing. Unaware of this, Thomas pushed on, only to discover, 
when it was too late to rectify his mistake, the serious danger to 
which his force was exposed. For on the last day he was obligod to 
make a forced march of twenty-five miles over deep sand, through 
which, as the long, hot afternoon wore on, his jaded troops could 
sooroely plough their way, their feet sinking ankle-deep into the 
yielding surface. When at length the walls of Fatebpur loomed in 
sight, the town was found fully prepared to resist, and the last well 
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outside its gates was just boing filled tip by a body of 400 men, who 
hail boon detached for tho task. 

The capture of this solitary water supply now booame an objoat of 
supremo importance, as Thomas at onoo realised. It was no timo for 
hesitation, and without further ado ho collected his littlo band of 
regular cavalry, who needed no stimulus boyond tho cravings of thoir 
own unendurable thirst, and charged tho foroo defending tho well. 
The skirmish was at first obstinate, but two of tho enomy’s officers 
being killed, thoir men fell baelc, and the well was happily preserved. 
It was a narrow escape from if_i fcrcomparative] |v 

unfatigued cavalry their attack, the exhausted infantry!, 

who had toiled onJfmt during the whole of a day, “ tho service oir 
whioh was unoopdronly severe,” oould not have retrieved defeat, and\ 
Tbem^pifflyinuat either have been annihilated in an unequal 
B^^irin an almost impossible retreat have perished from thirst 
and fatigue. , 

The camp was now pitched, and the troops obtained the rest and 
refreshment nooded, and by morning were ready for work again, . 
Bnt tho oity being full of people, Thomas desired to treat for its 
surrender, in order to save the effusion of blood whioh must neooR- 
sarily ensue from an assault. Ho thoroforo suggested tho payment of 
a ransom, bnt no soonor was tlio word “ negotiation ” wliisperod than 
V Arrian IUo oamo to tlio front, and domandod ton lalcbs of rupees. 
Tho townspooplo, being onoouragod to bold out by tlio hope of 
receiving assistance from the IlAjah of Jaipur, who was rapidly 
advancing to their roliof, rospondod by offering to pay ono lakh, and 
nothing definite was arrived at when night put a stop to tho negotia- 
tions. Whereupon Thomas, who disbelieved in tho polioy of pro- 
crastination, formed his troops, and stormed and captured tho plaoe 
the next morning. 

This was sooroely effected than intelligence of Partflk Singh’s 
approach was announced. Thomas, in oonsequenoo, decided to fortify 
hiB camp, whioh he did in the following ingenious way. There grew 
in the neighbourhood au abundance of a speoies of wild thorn-tree 
common to that part of India, and he oaused a large number of 
these to be out down and piled one upon another in the front and 
flanks of the oamp, with their branches closely interwoven. Being 
strengthened and seemed with ropes, they formed on almost 
impenetrable chevawa de frise, the weight and solidity of whioh 
were increased by a lorge quantity of sand thrown between the 
branches and piled up over their butts. It was not practicable to dig 
trenches, as the Boil was too loose, hut the abattis, or breastwork, 
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described was found ample both to ward off the charge of the enemy's 
liorse, and to protect the camp generally. Some of the wells in tho 
vicinity having by this timo boen cleared out and opened afresh for 
use, battories were erected for their defence. In the immediate 
rear of the camp stood the town of ITatehpnr, which was fortified in the 
best manner the shortness of the time admitted. Nor did Thomas 
neglect the precaution of collecting a large supply of provisions and 
grain, and by tho timo ho had completed those preparations tho 
vanguard of the Jaipur armyappeared in sight. 

Partab Singh o six miles, and then pushed 

forward a strong detachment of cavalr^a ^d i nfantry to clear the 
wells in his front. He was allowed to do soffetwo days withont 
interruption, whilst Thomas further secured his nokition : but on tho 
_ second night the latter marched out to attaok the iiiiili_' l fl"lwii n nark 
of arlillory with two battalions of infantry each 400 strong, 8 gunljf 
and Ms 90 regular cavalry, whilst he detached his third battalion to 
disperse the advanoo party ongaged in clearing out tho wells. He 
had kopt his intentions Mdden from Yaman It&o, whose troops were, 
in point of fact, asleep when Thomas left camp. The reason for this 
secrooy was tho knowledge that if he acquainted the Maratbds with 
his soheme the enemy would certainly hear of it ; for Ydman Itdo’a 
oountrymen were quite unable to hold then- own counsel, and the 
gossip of their oamps always reached the ears of the enemy. So 
Thomas contented himself with leaving a letter for the chief, 
explaining his plan of action, and requesting him to follow with his 
cavalry in the morning, and loavo Ms infantry to guard the camp. 

Unfortunately, soon after Thomas started an acoidont happened 
to one of 'his tumbrels, and occasioned such delay, that dawn 
began to break bofore the mishap was • repaired. TMs rendered it 
impossible to carry out Ms original design of a surprise, for, to 
Thomas’s mortification on arriving within right of the Jaipur main 
camp, he poroeived the enemy assembled under arms and ready to 
meet him. He therefore diverted his attaok and advanoed against 
the party at the wells, which numbered about 7,000 men. These 
received him with a show of resistance, but the spirit and vigour 
with whioh he made his attack soon obliged them to fall back upon 
their main body, after sustaining considerable loss. Having obtained 
possession of the wells, which they had cleared out, Thomas filled 
them up again, and after capturing several horses and many head of 
cattle, returned to oamp. On Ms way back ho met the Marathi 
cavalry, who seemed much out of humour at not having been con- 
sulted on so important an occasion, hut Ydrnan Bao rebuked them, 
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telling tliom plainly tliat their delay in preparing for action and fol- 
lowing Thomas was the roal canso of tlioir having missed sharing in 
the victory. Thomas and his oflioers rocoived Ithilutts from tho chief, 
and to prevent animositios and joalonsios similar marks of honour 
were bestowed, though with reluolanco, on tho oommanders of the 
Mariitlifi cavalry. • 

Thomas now determined to foroo ou a general ougagemont, but 
found his intention anticipated hy the onemy, who, at daybreak tho 
next morning sallied out in ordejun f ~ bafjle. In roturning to his 
enoampment on tho provioua^ 3 '’^"^ 0 kad pr0n™M.y~i l i5huiniiAU < i3&-tljo 
ground, and determp-^^ i8 own the B P ot ° n whioh he would'' 

engage. Towards^ 1 ' 8 now made /his way ; but aware that no 
relianoe oosibl>^Td ac01 * upon the MnJ-atlnk, he left a battalion of liis 
j^.-^iy'fadfour six-pounder guns to defend the camp and proteot 
ms rear, which would othorwiso have been opon to attack hy tho 
enemy. The foroo with him consisted of 800 regular infantry, 200 
Boliillas, 90 cavalry, and 10 pieces of artillery. Vaman Riio’s Maratha 
cavalry aooompanied him at tho start, but no soonor did they see the 
immense host with whioh they had to oontond than tlioy gave tliom- 
solvos up for lost, and left Thomas to fight tho battlo alono, nor onoo 
during tho whole day did they afford him any assistance. 

After some manoeuvring on oithor sido Thomas was glad to find tho 
Rajput foroes voluntarily distributing thoniBolvos in a manner oon- 
formnbla with his plan of battle, Tlioir right wing, consisting of tho 
feudal cavalry, was diroetod against his camp, and so oortain wore 
they of victory that on oatoliing sight of tho dofoncos which had boon 
built up, tlioy laughod at tho idoa of "a few bushes, ’’ as tlioy con- 
temptuously termed thorn, retarding tlioir progress, or resisting tlio 
impetuosity of their attaok. Tho left wing,' consisting of 4,000 
Boliillas, 8,000 Ghussains, and 0,000 irregular infantry, commanded 
hy the chiefs of their rospootivc districts, atlvanood at the same time 
with hasty strides and loud shouts to tako possession of the oity, tho 
loss of whioh would have been attended with tho most serious oonso- 
quances. The main body, or centre of the enemy, was composed of 
10 battalions of infantry, 22 pieces of artillery, and the body-guard of 
the Rajah, the latter numbering 1,000 chosen mon, armed with 
matohloolcs and sabres. This division was commanded in person by 
Rajah Roraji Khavis, the generalissimo of the Jaipur forcos. 

It was fortunate for Thomas that he had chosen such a strong 
position, for this alone enabled him to sustain the unequal combat. 
No sooner did tho Marulkae, who were posted in the rear, observe 
the Rajput cavalry advancing against them in oIobo and oompact 
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order, than they sent urgont entroaties to Thomas for reinforoements. 
Although it waB imprudent to spare them, he ordered four companies 
from the battalion which had been left for the protection of the oarup 
to maroh out and strengthen the troops in the field, whilst with five 
companies and three guns he advanced to repel the atbaok of the 
Rajah’s body-guard, leaving his main body under the command of 
an Englishman named John Morris, who, though a brave man, was 
better adapted to conduct a forlorn hope than direct the movement 
of troops on the field of battle. Thomas, by a skilful manoeuvre, 
obtained possession of ^ 'lfigh~slTHfr>fcfluk, whereby the enemy were 
plaoed between two-fires, and oould neither oharge him nor attack 
the camp without exposing their rear to dangV- Whereupon they 
began to drawoff, sullenly and slowly, but pr jeenjly, perceiving the 
weakness of his small squadron of regular ■■"Yr^j^fflEi^arod d en 
and furious oharge upon the little body of ninety mounted mea7l335£g"i 
the commander and several of the troopers. Thomas instantly ad- 
vanced two oompanios of grenadiers to them assistance, and these 
bravo fellows, after giving a single volley, charged the great body of 
1 oavaby with their bayonets, and compelled them to retreat, thereby 
affording the extraordinary illustration of infantry attacking and 
routing a mounted force. 

During this time the enemy’s left wing had advanced and made an 
assault upon the city, from whioh they were driven back by the troops 
Thomas had posted for its defence. These consisted of his Hariuna 
infantry and 100 Rohillos, who, having occupied the highest and 
strongest of the houses, were able to maintain themselves against all 
attacks except those of artillery. Of this circumstance the enemy 
now became aware, and summoning reinforoements of six pieoes of 
cannon to their aid, returned to the assault. Whereupon Thomas, 
having beaten off the oavalry, prooeeded to the relief of the garrison 
defending the town, and attaoked the enemy’s left flank so vigorously 
that he compelled them to limber up their artillery and retire again. 
By this time their main body had beoome a oonfused mass, without 
regularity or method, having been in turn disordered by the retreat 
of the right and left wings, which Thomas bad defeated ono after 
another. But notwithstanding this Boraji determined to risk the 
final issue of the day in a general- charge. The ardour of his troops, 
however, proved unequal to the call, and Thomas, perceiving them 
wavering, opened a heavy artillery fire of grape shot upon them, 
before which they precipitatoly retreated. He now desired to pursue 
them with those of Ins companies whioh had suffered least during the 
fight, but unfortunately the bullookB attached to his artillery had been 
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stationed fov protection bobinil a Hnuilbunk some ilistanoo in the roar, 
anil could not be brought up quickly enough. On perceiving thia, tho 
MoiAtlin cavalry, who all through tho action had atooil aloof, gallopoil 
up and offered their services, and Thomas, having procured a suffi- 
cient number of bullocks for one gun, advanced with that and a 
battalion of infantry, whilst the Mnntthft home miulo a great show of 
accompanying him. 

The enemy were now retiring in all directions, and Thomas first 
turned his attention to a pah’ of 24-pounder guns which they had 
abandoned, and directed them^ts^a^takeTt-jo the rear. But at this 
moment a large body ohj^put oavalry, under- the chief of Chumu, ■ 
rallied, and fired wjfh a determination to redoem their honoiu' and 
recapture the lost^ung, formed a gol, or dense band of feudal chivalry, 
an 4j°tegScTdown on Thomas. Whereupon his cowardly Mar&tM 
^ftesf without waiting to sustain a single impact, turned and fled. 
Thomas immediately drew np his infantry as well as the shortneBB 
of the time admitted, hut before the lino was completely formed the 
panio-strioken cavalry, reckless of where they wero riding, dashed 
through his left wing, closely followed by the Rajputs, who began to 
out down a great number of his men. These gallant follows made a 
heroic resistance, many of them, even in the ngonioB of death, seizing 
bold of the bridles of the enemies’ horses, hi their attempts to impede 
tli eh' progress. The moment was critical, and it seomod as if tho 
battalion must be exterminated. But Thomas, over roBourooful and 
undaunted, loaded his single gun up the very muzzle, and with about 
160 of bis men, who bravoly resolved to conquer or dio with him, awaited 
tho event with fortitudo. After permitting tho bnomy to approach to 
within forty yards, the order was givon to fire, and simultaneously 
with the discharge of tho G-pouudor, tho mon delivered a volley of 
musketry with suoh oool precision and clloot, that groat numbors of 
the enemy were killed or wounded. Twioo, before they could 
recover themselves, did Thomas’s little forco reload and firo, and 
after their third disohargs the Rajputs turned and fled, bearing away 
with them the chief of Clffimu, sorely wounded, from the field. 

Meanwhile the Maratliu cavalry, who had been the oluof cause of 
this disaster, were flying helter-skelter towards the camp. But hero, 
by Thomas’s orders, previously oonveyed, they were refused admit- 
tance, and in consequence fell into the hands of a small party of 
the Rajputs, who had followed in their rear, and put many of thorn to 
death without moroy. 

The enemy’s infantry, wlisn they saw tho sucooss which had at 
first attended the charge of the ohief of Chumu, seomed disposed to 
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return to tho contest, and Thomas, collecting the remains of Ms 
gallant battalion, prepared to receive them. But by this time the 
day was drawing to a close, and tho exhibition of his dogged resolu- 
tion convinced Boraji that it was best to rotire j and so he drew off, 
leaving Thomas to return to his fortified camp with the remnants of 
his force. The casualties during the day on Thomas’s side amounted 
to 800 men, or 26 per cent, of his troops aotually engaged in the opon. 
Amongst the woundod was the gallant John Morris, The enemy lost 
2,000 men, and wore compel led to ab andon a vast number of horses 
and other valuable effects. ' "■%. 

Thus ended the battle of Fatelipur, mViajk Thomas, with Iobb 
than 2,000 men, successfully defended a large omjfc and an extensive 
fortified camp, and defeated in the open field an arfh|jro^40,000 men 
well supplied with artillery. In reviewing this achievememHo^re^ 
are many points to admire : the engineering skill with which he 
protected Ms encampment; the ability with which he defended a 
hostile town with a mere hondful of irregular soldiery ; Ms strategy 
in occupying the advantageous position from whioh he gave battle ; 
his generalship in dividing the enemy and defeating them in detail ; 
tho marvellous resolution with wMoh he retrieved disaster; and the 
courage and vigour lie displayed at all times throughout the day. 
When the overwhelming numerical superiority opposed to him is 
considered, and the ever-present consciousness of danger whioh he 
laboured under from the cowardly and untrustworthy conduot of his 
allies, we must accord to him the merit of having won a vory remark- 
able victory by the display of the highest qualities of a Boldier and a 
general. 

On the following morning Thomas notified to Boraji that he might 
send proper persons to bury the dead, and carry away the wounded 
without interruption on his part. This oivility was received with 
attention, and presently a request oome to treat for peace. At the 
prospect of renewed negotiation, Vftman Rao, whose name, it will be 
noted, does not appeal' onoe in the description of the battle, came 
forward again, and took the conduot of it into his own hands. As a 
preliminary stipulation ho insisted on a heavy payment to indemnify 
him for the loss he had sustained, hut Boraji objected, saying he 
was not authorised by Partdb Sing to disburse so large a sum 
without expross orders. On receiving this answer Thomas suspected 
that the enemy only desired time to procure reinforcements, and 
urged Taman Iiao to renew the attack. Although the Mardthd chief 
was averse to this proposal, fearing the risk of another engagement, 
and overruled Thomas’s advice, in the end the negotiations were 
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broken off, and tlio enemy, having collootod the scattered remains of 
their foroes, look post on their formor ground. A resumption of 
hostilities was now imminont, but at this juncture orders came from 
Daulat Edo Sindliia for Viiman Edo to discontinue the war, and olhorB 
of similar import from General Perron, who had recently boon in- 
vested with the government of Hindustan. 

And now the enemy of their own accord offered to pay the sum of 
Ea. 50, 000, blit this was most unaccountably rejeotod by Vdman Edo, 
who soon had oause to repent hie folh yfai' during the recent negotia- 
tions considerable reinfojsejnentshad arrived in the Jaipur camp, 
and, despite SindJ^jjaiaafanotiona, hostilities ''Wore recommenced 
with redoubled vigour on both sides. 

^ 0 °g JHA9ffiSs’s troops began to suffer great inoonvenience from 
"nj^soaroity of forage, which they wore obliged to oolloct from a 
distance of twenty miles, and were sorely harassed by detached parties 
of the enemy when bringing it into oamp. To add to their diffi- 
culties the Edjah of Bikanir arrived with reinforcements of 5,000 
men for the Jaipur army. The Mardthds in Thomas’s camp woro 
useless, except to plunder and destroy the unresisting peasantry, and 
ho had only his own dooimated troops on whioli to roly. In this situa- 
tion, and forage continuing to doorease, a council of war was oallod, 
and it was unanimously agreed to attempt a rotroat to their own 
country. 

In aooordanco with whioli resolution oamp was struck, and boforo 
daybreak tlio next morning tho troops began to file off. But soarooly 
woro they in motion than tho onomy advanood to tho attaolc in groat 
force. 'While it oontinnod dark confusion provailod ovorywhoro, none 
being able to distinguish foes from frionds, hut on tho oppoaranoo of 
daylight Thomas collected his men, and forming thorn into propor 
line of battle, compelled the enemy to sheer off. The march was 
then resumed, but the Eajputs oontinuod to hang on his rear, annoy- 
ing it with the firo of artillery and an immense quantity of rookots. 
He pushed on, however, at a rapid rate, and soon left their heavy 
guns behind, the rockot and matohlook men alone continuing the 
pursuit. 

The day was intensely hot, and the disheartenod troops suffered 
severely from want of water. The fiery desert wind blew over the 
sandy plain in furnaoe breaths, whilst on the horizon a delusive 
mirage dazzled and glittered, presenting alluring pictures of green 
islands floating amidst lakes of cool water, which faded away or 
reoeded, even as they appeared to be witbin reaob. The tramp of 
shuffling feet over the loose sand ohurned up olouds of impalpable 
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dual/, which aggravated the thirst and discomfort the ooliunn Buffered. 
Fortunately tlieso trials operated as muoh against tho pursuers as the 
pursued. For fifteen weary hours TliomaB’s little army fought itB 
desperate way, with cortaih death behind it, and in front an uncer- 
tainty of relief almost as terrible. “ The service was severe,” 
writes Thomas, in his brief, soldierly language, “ and in the highest 
degree fatiguing. At length, after a toilsome mar oh, we arrived in 
the evening at a village where we fortunately met with two woIIb con- 
taining plenty of excellent 

So great was the ruslx^e-tlieso thatt^jnen wore preoipitated into 
them, one of whOfiTwas drowned, and iSS^sAker rescued with the 
greatest difficulty. After this an armed foree wasmationed to proteot 
the approaches till, by degrees, most of tbe troopir^h Bgixgd a small 
supply, the oonfusion ceased, and order was restored. 

The enemy had meanwhile encamped three miles in the rear, and 
Thomas made up his mind to attaolc them on the following day. But 
when morning broke he plainly realised tliat his men had lost their 
accustomed hearing, and wero too dispirited for fighting. All he 
could do was to continue the retreat. Before long many began to 
succumb to exhaustion, for the maroh was aooompanied by oireum- 
b lances fully as distressing as those of the previous day. The enemy, 
oncouraged by their advantage, frequently appeared inclined to 
charge, and Thomas was forced to keep up a oonstant fire from his 
artillery in the rear. So disheartened were his men that, in order to 
encourage them, he dismounted from his horse and marched on foot 
at their head during the whole of the day. 

This ia a characteristic incident, and displays at their best those 
personal qualities whioh made ThomaB so greatly beloved by those 
who followed his fortunes. A native general in retreat either 
spurred away bn a fleet horso, or was carried along on tho fastest 
elephant, regardless of everything except his own safety or comfort. 
Not so with this fighting Irishman, who in his career never proved 
false to a friend, or deserted a dependent in distress or danger. He 
shared with his soldiers their perils and then' privations, as well as 
thoir viotorios, and never asked them to undertake a task he was not 
ready to join in, or a risk he was not prepared to undergo. 

There is the material for a fine picture in this retreat from Fateh- 
pur. At the head of his dispirited army marolies Thomas with lifted 
head and determined stride. Behind him plods the long straggling 
column of soldiery, tho men turning their eyes first to the illimitable 
waste of desert around, and then to their indomitable leader, who 
holds his steadfast compass course, and in whom all their hopes are 
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centred. Tho jaded oalllo drag tho gnus slowly and toilfully through 
tlie cloep sand. Anon a lialt is called, a gun mdimborod, and a few 
defiant shots firod at the onomy. Liko minute gnus tlio dull roports 
die away after each dischargo, and tlio heavy smoko hangs sullenly 
in the still air. Then the order 1 b given to limber up again, and 
once more assuming his position at the hoad of tho column, the tall, 
fieroe Irishman loads tho way into tho desolate expanse ahead. 

Towards sunset a large town was reaohod, where tho distrossod 
troops were gratified by tlie si ght of J ive wells of water, and were 
able to assnago their thii'st^Ea^’ the enTSaj, 1 who had by this tkno 
outmarched their eafeff^asm, gave up the pursuit, and returned to 
Fatehpur. > 

Thomasv^j«fo W able to direct Ms attention to the condition of his 
gf^aufThe locality was a favourable one for a halt, and he deter- 
mined to camp here till they were recovered from their reoent 
fatigues. The Bick and wounded wove conducted to a place of safety, 
and properly oarod for. Supplies and water being in ahimdanoe, nil 
fared well, and a few days’ rest mnde a wonderful chango. Before a 
week hod passed, with bodies fortified and spirits rovivod, and, abovo 
all, with an increased faith in tho ilcbdl, ,or good fortune, of their 
aommonder, Thomas’s battalions wero roody for a rouowal of active 
operations. 

He desired nothing hotter, for fighting was his second nature. 
Hostilities wora recommenced in tlio enemy's country, and by a 
succession of oxaotions aud fiuas, Buflieiont monoy ohtainod to dofray 
tho expenses of tlio oxpodition, aud satisfy tho arronrs of pay duo to 
tho troops. Boforo long the Elijah of Jaipur, scnsihlo of tlio injury 
his territory would sustain by n prolongation of thoso doprodations, 
sent porsons to sue for poaoo, and the evaouation of liis territory, and 
Vaman Edo, having boon reduood to a more moderato framo of mind, 
accepted the terms now offered, and poaoe waB tloolared. 

Thomas was now free to return to Hariana, hut instead of doing 
this he determined to retaliate on tlio Elijah of Bikanir, and punish 
him for the assistance ho had reoently afforded to tho Jaipur prince, 
Siirut Singh, tlie ruler of Bikanir, kept up a very respectable army 
of mercenaries and feudal levies, the whole amounting to 8,000 men, 
two-fifths of whom were cavalry, and the remainder infantry and 
artillery. There were several European officers in his service, who 
resided in the fort of Bikanir, and disciplined his troops. The oountry 
was a dry and waterless one, the approach to whioli must be attended 
with privations similar to those Thomas had reoently experienced. 
Profiting by the past, lie took measures to protect himself against a 
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recurrence of misfortunes by preparing a number of water bags, made 
of skins, for the use of his army, whereby ho overcame the difficulty 
of traversing waterless deserts. 

Siii'ut Singh, on receiving intimation of the intended invasion, 
prepared to repel it, but being weak in artillery, and knowing ho 
could not stand against Thomas in the plain, oonfined Mb defence 
to strongly garrisoning Ms frontier towns, hoping to tire the invaders 
out with repeated attacks ou entrenched positions and fortified strong- 
holds. But assaults of tkflFQtSsuyMjjgn never oame amiss to Thomas. 
The first he madji^waS'upon the vdUage' J '$fJeitpur, which was about 
seven marches north-east of the Rajali’B cH^t^i, and defended by 
8,000 men. Resolving on an immediate storm/toiomas carried it 
with a loss of 200 men, and exaoted a heavy ransom oW few-agnsen ting 
to spare the lives and property of the inhabitants. ThiBexaiTfpfe*^, 
his methods of warfare was sufficient to intimidate the country round. 
Hereafter ho met with but little serious opposition, for the Rnjah’s 
troops deserted in great numbers, and only a few Rajputs remained 
faithful to his cause. 

Under circumstances so unfavourable Surat Singh despatched a 
Vakil to Thomas’s camp to sue for peace, agreeing to pay an indemnity 
of two lakhs of rupees, half of whioh was to be delivered on the Bpot, 
and for the remainder bills given upon certain wealthy bankers of 
Jaipur. These terms Thomas accepted, and commenced his return 
to Hansi ; but when, a short time afterwards, ho presented the drafts 
for encashment, they were dishonoured. He contented himself with 
a protest at the time, hut in his soul he determined that when occa- 
sion offered he would severely punish these reprehensible frauds upon 
his oonfiding nature. 



CHAPTER y. 

TROUBLES WITjf'rnE SIKHS. — THE EXPEDITION TO UDAlPUR. 
1799-1800. 

I T was early in the summer of 1799 that Thomas returned to HAnsi 
from the Jaipur and Bikanir campaigns, and about this time Lak- 
wa DAda, the MorAtliA oommander-in-ohief, being suspected of sym- 
pathy with the rebellion of the Bkais, fell into disgrace with Daulat 
RAo Sindliia, and was suporsodod by another chief named Ambaji 
Inglia. Lakwa’s downfall suggested to Thomas the feasibility of re- 
gaining possession of the distriots wliioh had boon sequestrated from 
Appa Khandi RAo, and those ho now occupied, intending to present 
them to VAman RAo. But Ambaji and Genornl Perron, hearing of this 
action, requested Thomas to withdraw ; and ho, after consulting with 
VAman EAo, who advised compliance, consented to do so. In recom- 
pense for this tho MorAtliA government gave Thomas the district of 
Badlili, wliioh ho addod to his other possessions. 

By this time Thomas had booome a oonfirmod filibnstov, whoso 
roBtlesB spirit oould not endure peace, or brook inaotion. Bather than 
remain idle, he now turned his attention to the Sikh states on his 
northern frontier, and marolied against Jhind, a town belonging to a 
chief named EAgh Singh, who had evinoed hostility to Thomas from 
the first moment of his establishing himself at HariAna. 

Poliowing his usual taotias, Thomas made a sudden march, and at- 
tempted to storm Jhind by surprise. But he had underrated its 
strength, and, after a stubborn oonfiict, found himself driven back 
with a loss of 400 men. The defoat was as serious as it was unex- 
pected ; but Thomas was undismayed, and instead of rotreating, he 
fortified his comp and settled down to blockade the place, in the hopes 
of compelling the garrison of 8,000 men to surrender. 

Adjacent to Jhind lay the territories of Sahib Singh, the Sikh chief 
of PatiAla, He was himself an indolent, weak-minded man, but 
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possessed a sister named Kunfir, a woman of masouline and intrepid 
spirit, and she now mnrohed at.the head of a large foroe to the relief 
of tho bosieged town. On the way she was joined by an individual, 
who, according to Thomas’s etymology, rejoioed in the name of Bug- 
heel Sing, and several other Sikh ohiefs. Direotly these arrived with- 
in striking distance Thomas attaoked them, and compelled them to 
retffe', -driving them in panio through their own oamp, whioh b eing 
built of straw Imta^as easily set on fire, and consumed. 

After a few dayslTiftrtj ^^ied t li8 enemy, and returned to tho 
contest with inoreased numbersT teu ) *Hathe shameful supineness of 
two of Thomas’s officers, surprised and offiSw^osseasion of two of 
his redoubts, in whioh many of his best men werS%, t to pi 0O6Bt ipjjj s 

reverse encouraged the country people, who had hitHLjL 1 ^old ^ 

awe, 'to declare openly against Thomas, and out off 
provisions, so that he was compelled to raise the Beige of JhindancP 
commence his return to H&nsi. By this time tho enemy had in- 
creased to 10,000 strong, and directly he began his retreat they followed 
in his rear, and simultaneously the Ohief of Pati&la took tho field 
against him, with a large additional foroe and several pieces of heavy 
artillery. 

A rotrogade movement in these countries was always deemed 
equivalent to a defeat, and the peasantry now rose in a mass to 
oppose Thomas’s progress. In order to allay their increasing hostility 
he publioly gave out that he was going to Jaipur, hoping thereby to 
induoe them to relinquish the pursuit. But they were not to be im- 
posed upon by this ruse, and hovered on his rear and flanks, repeatedly 
attaoking him, and as often being repulsed. By a forced march the 
Sikhs managed to get between him and H&nsi, and enoamped at a 
place called Narnaund, with the intention of stopping his way. In 
this crisis, Thomas, with his usual defiance, resolved on assuming the 
offensive again, and suddenly ordering a night march, arrived by day- 
break before the enemy’s oamp. Instantly attaoking them, he in- 
flioted a severe defeat. Their tents, baggage, the howdahs of their 
elephants, their bazaar, 1,000 saddles and 200 horses fell into his 
hands, and had it not been for his troops getting out of oontrol and 
dispersing for plunder, he would have captured their artillery and 
elephants as well. 

The Sikhs fled to Jhind, but on their arrival there were refused ad- 
mittance by Sahib Singh's sister, who taunted them for then' cowardice, 
and offered to take the field in person herself, to show them how to 
fight. Ashamed in being exceeded in spirit by a woman, they returned 
to attack Thomas, whom they found enoamped near a large town, where 
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lie had loft his heavy baggage. Their resolution now waR to oonqnor 
ov porieh ; but whilst deliberating overnight on the taotios they Rhoiihl 
employ, their camp was unexpectedly attacked by a numerous and 
Q p.Tivm banditti, who sounded their trumpets with suoh loud alarms, 
that the Silchs thought it was Thomas himself, and abandoned the 
place with great preoipitation. 

Then; panio was so ludiorous and humiliating that it Wji*oi them 
the reputation for prowoss they had previously - They were 

now os desirous of peace as theyj- ^ oOTore been impatient for 
war, and made overtures ^tSTmiulted in an accommodation being 
arrived at, by whiolu’"’* 1 '^ 6 remained in possession of the districts 
they held before siege of Jhind. This treaty satisfied everybody 
exoept tlieJi^" 11 fatiWa, who refused to ratify it, although his 
^uned' Bister did so, in spite of his remonstrances. 'Whereupon he 
displayed his resentment by seizing her person and placing her in 
confinement ; but Thomas, on hearing of this, doomed it liis duty to 
interfere, and by threats compelled tho release of the brave lady. 

Thus ended Thomas’s first offensive campaign against the Siklis. 
Begun impetuously, at ono timo it nearly found a premature end in 
defoat; lmt his own right hand retrieved reverse, and turned disaster 
into victory. Although tho war led to no substantial results, it illus- 
trated Thomas’s qualities in dangor, and tho amazing vigour with 
whioli lie could turn upon an exultant and victorious foo, and scatter 
thorn in flight at tho very momont when they believed thoy had him 
in their power. 

Shortly after liis return to HAnsi Thomas received a proposal of 
temporary employment from Ambaji IugIia,who offerod Lima subsidy 
of Its.50,000 a month, to assist in driving Lalswn DMs out of tho 
provinoa of Mdwar. Having no particular war on hand, Thomas 
accepted Ambaji’s offer, and prepared to lead liis army against the 
revolted ohief, who had assembled a great force and taken the field 
in the vicinity of Udaipur. 

This expedition was a more extended one than any Thomas had 
hitherto undertaken, and during his maroh southwards a mutiny broke 
out amongst his troops, occasioned by a delay in the payment of their 
arrears. To excuse their unmilitary conduct they explained, that as 
they were proceeding to the Deccan, their families would suffer great 
, hardships by their long absenoe, and they therefore expected extra 
pay. Although there appeared some reason in their demand, Thomas 
considered that to yield compliance would form a dangerous precedent, 
and resolved to resist. 'Whereupon the mutineers grew outrageous, 
and plotted to seize and confine him ; but this ho evaded by encamping 
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apart from them with the soldiers who were still faithful. Ho then 
called in a body of oavalry to his assistance, upon which the mutineers 
advanced to attack him. Determined to ropress their insolenoe at all 
hazards, he mounted his horse and rode out to meet them ; several 
shots were fired, but none struck him, and seizing the leaders he 
instantly caused one to be blown from the mouth of a cannon. 
Whereupon the remainder, perceiving the fate of their 'comrades, re- 
turned to their duty. 

When nearing U daipm^ information was received that Sindliia had 
pardoned L akwa ^-Dada, so that there no longer existed any necessity 
'■for-H—coinpaign , But Thomas, who only consulted the interest of 
Ainbaji Inglia, in whose personal servioe ho was sow engaged, and 
from whom he had received positive orders to fight Lafctj'SivJlsrfivcr he 
came up with him, did not think himself at liberty to dosist, and oon--^. 
tinned his morch, and being presently joined by General Perron’s 
Second Brigade under Oolonel Sutherland, the nnited forces advanced 
against Lhe rebel. The latter was encamped near a pass leading 
to Udaipur, whioh was so narrow that it only admitted of the passage 
of a single gun at a time, and here, safe in the knowledge that the 
Edna of Ud dipur was favourably inclined towards him, he had taken 
• up an exceedingly strong position. 

A plan of attack was now concerted between the two commanders, 
and the following morning fixed for carrying it into execution. But 
during that night Colonel Sutherland, without assigning any cause, 
and to Thomas’s utter astonishment, struck camp) and marched away, 
leaving to the latter the sole oonduot of the operations against Lakwa 
Ddda. 

Colonel Sutherland’s withdrawal inspired the rebel chief with confi- 
dence, and ho became haughty and unreasonable in proportion to the 
improvement iu the aspeot of his affairs, sending letters to various 
ohiefs in the distilot, summoning them to join him. But Thomas had 
no intention of waiting for them to do so, and three days later, leaving 
Amhaji with Ms troops to proteot the baggage, advanced against 
Lakwa in order of battle. The action was however, prevented by the 
bursting of a tremendous Btorm of rain, thunder, and lightning, whioh 
compelled a halt. It happened that Thomas had arrived at a position 
favourable for cavalry to attaok, and the enemy being exceedingly 
strong in that arm, he thought it prudent to change ground, and 
manoeuvred so as to gain possession of an eminence where he would 
have no suoh fear. When the storm abated, Lakwa, who had been 
within sight all this time, advanced with Ms army, but, losing a number 
of men during Ms approaoh from Thomas’s artillery fire, and per- 
il 
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oeiving the full strength of tlia position to ho nltookod, ho thought it 
best to retire ; unci Thomas, after a sevoro and fatiguing sorvieo, whioh 
lasted during tho whole of tho day, returned to his camp in the 
ovening. 

At midnight Lakwa sout Vakils to Thomas with some lettora from 
Sindhia, in' which the Prince repeated his commands for the cessation 
of hostilities on both sides, and nominated Lakwa to tho govermnont 
of all the Mor&thd possessions north of tho Narbada. In consequence 
of this, a council of war was opllidcqTfTPvv joli Thomas announced that 
as he was employed b^saffbaji for the express ptu t .-a of reducing the 
province of Mowap’’ to his authority, ho could consent to ho iiHtuup'iu- 
which the evamjrdtion of that oountry was not a leading article. 

AjttVt-r-'Mucli discussion, a proposal was made that both armies 
-^should march to the northern frontier of the district, and there await 
frosh orders from Sindhia. Thomas’s assent was reluotantly givon, as 
ho doubted the sincerity of Lakwa, bolieving that the oliief only de- 
sirod to gain timo in order that ho might bo reinforced by ft body of 
troops who were marching to join him from Ajmir, whioh city, with 
tho surrounding territory, belonged to him. Tho two ariuios now 
commenced their journoy uortliwardB, hut owing to heavy rain, it 
took thorn fiftoon days to oovor the distance to Shabpura, although it 
was only seventy-five miles. On arriving thoro Lakwa Diid a was 
joined by his Ajmir troops, whom ho had boon oxpooting, and now 
peremptorily refused to evaoualo tho territory in dispute. 

Hostilities wero at onoo rosnmod liy Lakwa taking tho offensive. 

. Thomas had prudently pitched his camp on ground surrounded 
by ravines on all sides, which seenrod him from llio danger of cavalry 
attacks. A oounoil of war boiug callod, it was dooidod that Ambiiji’B 
army, whioh was. in an exposed position, should shift quarlors, and 
encamp in Thomas’s rear so aB to bo undor his protection ; hut boforo 
this could he aeoomplished, Lakwa, sousiblo of his error in not having 
at first occupied the ground soourod by Thomas, advanood to take a 
redoubt that defended it, near to whioh one of Ambaji’s battalions 
happened to be cooking their morning meal, the preparation of whioh 
had delayed them in falling back into a place of safety. This battalion 
was charged by Lokwa’s cavalry and cut to pieces. Thomas no sooner 
heard of this than he formed his men and hastened to retrieve tho 
disaster; but heavy rain again coming on, the ravines were soon 
swollen with water, which put an end to all hostilities for that 
day. 

The rain continued without intermission for a week, during which 
no opportunity occurred for a general uotion, though frequent skir- 
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mishes took place. In order to bring these about Thomas constantly 
ohanged the colours and uniforms of his men, and by this rase often 
suooeeded in getting to dose quarters with the enemy, and opening a 
smart cannonade, which caused them considerable loss in men and 
horses. On one occasion he nearly killed Lakwa himself, hut the 
chief managed to get out of range by the fieetnesB of his steed. 

Intelligence now reached Thomas that General Perron, taking ad- 
vantage of the undefended state of Jliajjor, had invaded it. This in- 
formation he was most anxiqys-te4toep.seoret, fearing that a knowledge 
„_of it migh^^ejuditar'Ms position ; but Tboliwa had been similarly in- 
formecT/aud, as ho was strongly hostile to Gehaml Perron, ho made 
Thomas very handsome proposals to join 1 ub standard. Ab Thomas 
was in the service of Ambaji, who was General Perron’s^wli^coUeaguo 
in both the government of Hindustan and the command ofSimtftftris. 
army, this invasion of Jhajjar was a distinctly treacherous act, which 
might have reasonably served as an excuse for Thomas to desert his 
allegiance, and accept Lakwa's offer of servioe. But, with all Ms 
lawlessness and aggression, there never breathed a more faithful 
soldier of fortune than George ThomaB, and he rejected tho proposals, 
sayrng, that although at the termination of the present campaign he 
might leave Ambaji’s service, he could never become an onemy to that 
chief, nor conneot himself with those who were. This answer greatly 
displeased Lakwa, whose Maratlid morality was unable to comprehend 
the European code of honour, and in open durbevr he complained of 
Thomas, declaring Mm to bo a man of tho most unaccountable charac- 
ter : for, although ho had received repeated orders from Sindhia to 
cease hostilities, he disobeyed them, and Lakwa oould only suppose 
he was bent upon extirpating the Prince's authority, and establishing 
Ms own. 

Lakwa now began to try other expedients to rid MmBelf of this 
pertinacious antagonist, and sent emissaries into Thomas’s camp to 
stir up a mutiny amongst his troops ; but these men being discovered, 
were seized and put into confinement, and there detained during the 
rest of the campaign, whilst Thomas conciliated his soldiers by on 
assurance of speedily conducting them back to tlicir own country. 

Lakwa’s force at the time amounted to 0,000 cavalry, 6,000 regular 
infantry, 2,000 Bohillas, and 0,000 mercenaries, with 90 pieces of 
, artillery. To oppose this formidable army Thomas could only muster 
six battalions of infantry, much reduced by desertion and casualties in 
the field, 800 Bohillas, 150 cavalry, and 22 guns, tho whole not 
numbering more than 2,400 men. The disparity in numbers was 
enormous ; but, in addition to Jighting, Thomas was called upon to 
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provide for the safely of Ambaji, guard ilia camp, procure supplies of 
forage and provisions, and convoy them into tlio plaoo. 

As soon as the rain nlmtod liostilifcios wore aotivoly resumed, and 
several aotions took plaoo, in most of whioh Thomas was snooesBfril, 
frequently driving tlio euomy haok to their oarop. On one occasion 
Lakwa esoaped total defeat by a very narrow ohonoo. Having 
formed his whole army into order of battlo, ho advanced suddenly 
against Thomas, who at tlio time had only two battalions with him 
in tlio front, and was obliged,!^ IdU' bacitphe enemy following ckme 
on his rear till ho reael^edhtlie outskirts of his onoampmsnu TtIamv-Ivto 
was reinforced by ttnr be other battalions and a supply of ammunition, 
o'f whioh he haM nearly run out. Whereupon ho faced round, and 
resolutely meeting his pursuers compelled thorn to retire quicker than 
' they had advanced. So great was their oonsternation and confusion 
that Thomas inflioted the greatest slaughter, and it was only the 
darkness of night, whioh had overtaken the combatants, that saved 
Lalcwa from a crushing dofeat. 

But not long after this there occurred a disaster which led to the 
termination of the campaign. Botweon the rival armies flowed a 
nullah, or stronm, the north side of whioh was occupied by Lakwa, 
and the south by Thomas and Ambaji. Shortly after the action 
above doscribod, Ambaji obtaiuod possession of one of tho onomy’s 
rodoubts on tho north sido of this nullah, and garriBonod it with tlireo 
battalions of infantry, 1,000 Ghussains, and six guns. No soonor 
was this accomplished than lionvy rain cfimo on, and continued 
without intermission for twenty-four hours. This oausod two largo 
tanks to overflow, and, broaking their banks, they disoluirgod tlioir 
contents into tho nullah, whioh soon became so full of wator as to bo 
impassable, whereby all communications worn cut oil with tho newly- 
captured rodoubt. Perceiving this Lakwa attacked the post with 
groat vigour, his men advancing to the assault through rushing water, 
which in places rose up to their nooks. Suoh intrepid oonduct struok 
terror into tho garrison, who became panic-stricken, and, except the 
Ghussains, surrendered without firing a shot. Tho latter refused to 
yield, and after a bravo, but fruitless resistance, wero out to pieces. 
This disaster seemetj. to crush all the spirit out of Amboji’s army, for 
directly after it his men refused to fight, and began to desert in groat 
numbers. Lalcwa, being informed of this, induced tho Slmbpiira 
chief, near to whose capital the armies were oncomped, and who had 
hitherto remained neutral, to declare against Thomas, and withhold 
supplies of grain. ’ Although the latter had provisions sufficient for 
twenty days’ consumption of his own men, Ambaji had not more than 
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euougli for throo, wliilst Thomas himself was short of ammunition, 
his reserve having heou left at Singanoh, thirty miles distant. It 
was imperative to obtain a fresh supply, but ho did not think it 
■pr udent to risk sending a small detachment for it, and therefore 
determinM-tp fall hack on this base. But he could not bring himself 
to abandon AinhfcjL’^ siolc and wounded, of whom there were a large 
number in comp, ancTgeserpusly advanced money for their transport 
to a place of safety, During’this retreat, although pursued and bar- 
rassed by cavalry sent out by Ijal^^-hedefended hhnBelf so sncoesB- 
fully that after several futile attempts tfeusgnemy drew off, and he 
oompleted the remainder of his march mimoleaM, and brought his 
whole foroe safely to Sing&nah. 'A 

His conduot on this ocoasion appears to have toi f u fr » i i Lji^tpml n r 
chord in Ambaji’s breast. The chief had tacitly aequiesoedift^ 
Perron’s recent attack on Thomas’s districts, both he and the general 
supposing at the time that Lakwa had finally evaouated Mdwar, 
and there would be no further occasion for Thomas’s services, while 
the distressed condition of the latter, far away from home, and 
weakened by a long and arduous campaign, made the opportunity 
for seizing Ms eountry a favourable one. But now that a reverse had 
been sustained, and Ambaji saved from annihilation by Thomas’s 
faithful adherence to Ms interests, the chief grew ashamed of bis 
treachery, and began to excuse the recent attacks on Jhajjar, asoribing 
them to the enmity of General Perron. Thomas, from prudontial 
motives, accepted this disclaimer, and pretended to be satisfied, and 
shortly afterwards information reached him that the villages occupied 
had been restored, and so he allowed the matter to drop. 

Havrng supplied Ms troops with ammunition at Sing&nah, Thomas 
returned to the attack on Lakwa, who had meanwhile invested a fort 
forty-five miles to the north-east of that place. Advancing by slow 
and easy marches through the districts of a ohief named Agaji Merta, 
Thomas took occasion to punish this individual for his hostility on a late 
ocoasion, when he incited the country people to rise against Ambaji. 
A few days after this he arrived within twelve miles of Lakwa’s army, 
and made dispositions to attack him the nest morning, but the ohief, 
deeming himself unequal to the contest, struck camp, abandoned 
the fort he was endeavouring to reduce, and quitted the boundary in 
dispute, and by a couple of forced marches reached his own district of 
Ajmir. 

Thomas’s commission was now fulfilled ; he had driven Lakwa out 
of Mdwar, aud this being aooomplishod he turned his attention 
towards reimbursing Ambaji for the expenses he had been put to, 
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anti entered on the congenial task of levying contribntions. Doognrh 
and Am6t, two strong towns, wore in turn attacked and forced to 
purchase their safety, and then Kositai and Lnsain were stormed, and 
heavy ransoms exacted. So snccoBsfnl was the raid that the 
oolleeted amounted to four lakhs of nipoes, a sum emv ^orably in 
excess of the expenso incurred hy Amhaji, and U nnnclsomo har- 
vest would have been increased bnt f-~ - new development of 

Arnbaji, at the commence™^- ^ “*“* **> 

an under-standing with t^f 1 * B ? an ' h ? 

- . | M cnumiia at any tuno reinstate Lalcwa Dad a, who 

agios to the General, the two should act in ooncert, 

was I *' YQ1 ^ i .^Jombined efforts presei-ve their respective possessions. 
^TPiep amte stipulation of tlris treaty was that Amhaji was to retain 
Mewar. But Perron now began to entertain a jealousy against 
Arnbaji, and entered into a secret understanding with Lalcwa, whom 
he gained over to his own interests. Such, at least, is Thomas’s 
version of current politics ; but it seems more probable that Pen-on, 
having learnt of Lakwa’s restoration to favour, shapod liiB course 
accordingly, for not long afterwards tiro ohiof was appointod to his 
former post of commandor-in-ohief of the MarlUbd army in Upper 
India. 

Tho upshot of this intrigue was that letters from Sindbia were now 
produoed, desiring Amhaji to retire from Mdwar, and Perron, wroto 
recommending oomplianoo, and threatening in case of rofusal to assist 
Lalcwa Dfida hy force of arms. Under those oircumstanoos- Amhaji 
ordered Thomas to dolivor ovov tho country in disputo and withdraw 
his troops. 

Thomas had no option but to comply, though it touched him to the 
quiolc to tamely yield up that which he bad won with so muoh hard 
fighting. No sooner had ho done so than he heard General Perron 
was marching to Jaipur, and simultaneously Arnbnji desired him to 
proceed to Datia in Bundelkliand, a plaoo 200 milos to the eastward. 
Thomas was preparing to obey, for he still considered himself bound 
to Arnbaji, when a contrary order arrived, directing him to join the 
united foroes of that oliief and Lalcwa Ddda, who had exohanged visits 
of amity. From suoh contradictory instructions Thomas suspected 
treachery, and knowing Lalcwa was highly inoensed’ against him, 
declined to place himself in his power, but determined instead to 
return to H&nsi. 

Whereupon Lalcwa threw off his mask, and would have sent a force 
after Thomas, hut for his inability to raise funds sufficient for the 
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purpose. Thomas retaliated by levying contributions on tho pro- 
vince of Ajmir, through which he directed his return journey, con- 
sidering himself now in a state of aotual hostility with the chief. 

His position had by this time become exceedingly precarious. 
Lokwa’s army was only thirty miles to the eastward, and at Jaipur, 
which lay between him and his destination, General Perron was 
endeavouring to induce PartfLb Singh to cut off his retreat. To 
add to his cares a grievous disease attacked his troops, who were 
suffering from the effeots of drinking the unwholesome water of the 
mountainous country of Mdwav, and a^third of them were stricken 
with siokness. Fortunately Lalcwa’s solcuSfr&were in a state of open 
mutiny, whilst Perron and the Elijah of Jaiplir^qre overawed by the 
presence of Colonel Collins, tho British resident. Thjsofficer, towards 
the end of 1799, arrived at Jaipur to demand the surr6rMSr > i ! ijf Iff azi r 
Ali, the spurious Naw&b of Oudh, who after occasioning much troublfP* 
by his opposition to the English iu that oountry, Bought refuge from 
their anger in Rojputana. 

In this state of affairs Thomas, after eluding every attempt to 
oppose his progress, and successfully levying contributions to the 
extent of two lakhs of rupees, made good his retreat post Jaipur. 
Almost his last exploit was the capture of a strong fort named Suraj- 
garh, belonging to Pat&b Singh, from which he exacted a fine of 
Rs.50,000. After this he prudently accelerated his homeward journey, 
and arrived at Ban si towards the end of 1799. 

Apart from the question of its morality, thiB flying campaign was 
certainly one of the most brilliant and dashing that Thomas ever 
executod. In less than five months he had led hiB little force a dis- 
tance of nearly 1,000 miles, had fought a succession of battles, had 
obliged Lakwa Ddda to evacuate Mdwor, and had finally marched his 
victorious troops safely home through a hostile oountry, from which, 
even as he retreated, he extorted several heavy fines. The districts 
he had traversed were either dry 1 and waterless deserts, or difficult 
and pathless rangeB of hills, and the elements had been against Mm 
during the greater part of the campaign. Yet such was the vitality 
and mobility of his foroe that he successfully overcame all these 
obstacles, and earned his men triumphantly hack to the point from 
whenoe they started. 

Thomas was now inclined to allow his troops some repose after 
their late exertions, hut an exouse for fighting presenting itself, he 
could not resist the temptation of taking the field again. It occurred 
to him to make an incursion into tlio Sutlej states, and punish Sahib 
Singh of Patidla, who had maltreated his sister for entering into 
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negotiations with Thomas in the previous yoar. Moreover, during 
Thomas’s absence iu Mower, the chief had committed depredations in 
Harl&na, and this was a crime that oonld not he overlooked. So 
preparations were mado to ohastise him, when, at the last moment, 
lie agreed to surrender certain villages, and pay an indemnity for the 
damage he had done, and thus avoid hostilities. 

But raid and foray had beoome essential to Thomas, who found it 
impossible to remain inactive and at peace. He and his men were 
prepared to fight, aud were not to be baulked of their design by the 
pusillanimity of Sahib Singk^A pretext for another expedition was 
afforded by the rerrwarfSrance of the dishonoured hills whioh 
Thomas had reoeivefl from the Bdjak of Bikanir, and he forthwith 
detorminedjnmmrinvasion of Siinit Singh's country. 

JChis prinoe had recently obtained an advantage over his neighbours, 
''the Bhattis, an extraordinary race of pooplo inhabiting a jungle tract 
of country to the north-west of Hansi. When Thomas readied tlio 
frontiers of Bikanir the Bhattis, hearing of his intended expedition, 
offered him Rs.40,000 to capture and deliver over to them a strong 
fort which Surut Singh had erected nine miles south-west of their 
capital of Batinda, whereby they were much inoommoded and 
menaced. Thomas cheerfully accepted the commission, and, altering 
liis route, soon reached the city of Batndr, whioh in the geographical 
light of these times was regardod as the most western habitation in 
that part of India. 

The fort which the Rftjah of Bikanir had erected was garrisoned by 
a large foroe of infantry and cavalry, and, from its natural position,, 
was almost inaccessible to an enemy, there boing no water obtainable 
within a oirouit of twelve miles. But ThomoB had proparod himself 
for a desort oampaign, and, bringing up his artillery with Mm , 
battered a breach in the walls almost bofore tho garrison realised ho 
was attacking them, He soon made the necessary preparations for 
storming the place, when the enemy capitulated on being permitted 
to march out with tho honours of war, and Thomas put tho Bhattis 
in possession of the fort, and received from them the stipulated reward 
of Rs.40,000. 

He now continued his march towards Bikanir, storming and cap- 
turing several places, and fighting various skirmishes. In these his 
lossos were heavy, ^whiek, added to sickness consequent upon the' 
unhealthmess of the climate, reduced his fighting strength to one- 
third of its original number, and compelled him to suspend Ms 
advance and fortify L his camp for defence. Many attempts were 
made by the enemy to carry his entrenohments, hut his vigilance and 
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energy foiled all, and the health of hie force improving, ho presently 
struck camp and returned towards his own country. On his way ho 
oame across a town called Fntohhrul, wkiok ho burnt, and would in 
all probability have taken possession of the adjacent oountry, and added 
it on to Haridna, whioh it adjoined, had not the enemy reoeived assist- 
ance from the Bajah of Patidla, who, deeming the present moment a 
favourable one to work his revenge for past injuries, sent a contingent 
of 1000 cavalry to act against Thomas. The latter, not feeling Btrong 
enough ta-prooflanto 1 1 o a ti lit i ^d to Jhajjar, where he allowod 
his people to reoujwra after the dist^p ei . s they bad oontraotea 
during the campaign, and reoniited hia ~ t^iii ona to ^hoir 
strength. K 

This was in March 1800, about whioh time LakWt». through 
the intrigues of Perron at Sindhia’s durbar, had been again'snjn,.^ 
seeled in his command. To hasten the chiefs downfall, anil, if possible, 
to take him prisoner, the General maroked against him at Sounda, 
in the Datia district, where he stormed his oamp, and forced him 
to fly for his life to Jodhpur. Perron, whose designs against Haridna 
Thomas had reason to distrust, being thus occupied, the latter dul 
not ohoose to remain idle long. Large arrears of revenue wero due to 
him from Ms northern distriotB, and lie resolved to march thither and 
enforoe payment. On his route he incidentally punished a numerous 
and daring banditti who had frequently annoyed him by their pre- 
datory attacks, and who, having been joined by a number of the 
peasantry, were assembled in considerable foroe at the village of 
Safidun, just outside Thomas’s north-eastern boundary. Confiding 
in their superior numbers, the robbers issued boldly forth, on his 
approaoh, to give him battle on the plain in front of the town. But 
their temerity proved their destruction, for Thomas not only routed 
them, but followed so close on their heels, that his troops entered the 
fort with the fugitives, and put to death no less than 700 within its 
Walls. Thomas’s own loss on this occasion was considerable ; but the 
viotory struck such a terror throughout the country that the 
remaining districts submitted without a struggle. 

Emboldened by this success, Thomas now determined to oross the 
boundary and levy contributions in the district of Saharanpur, which 
was being administered by Sambunatb, one of Lakwa Dada’s 
collectors, who had romainod true to the chiefs cause in the hour of 
his fall. Sambunatli was in the Dodb at the head of a numerous, 
but disorderly rabble, and had lately ana tamed some smart skirmishes 
with the troops sent against him by Perron. Taking advantage of 
the anarohy in which the district was thrown, Thomas made a 
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rapid dash through its upper portion, and extorted several heavy 
fines before his presence there ■was suspeoted. 

Soon after this Perron advanced in person against Sambunatli, and 
at the same time caused letters to be delivered to Thomas, which he 
pretended emanated from the Peshwd, and directed the recipient to 
assist Iiakwa Ddda. These letters Thomas at once recognised as 
forgeries, intended to tempt him into an attitude of deolared hostility 
against Sindhia, •which would have given Perron an excuse for 
declaring war against him. This- crafty plot made Thomas regret 
that he had not in the jajstrmstance talren Sambunath’s part, who 
might then not onlyjhavo saved himself from defeat, but orusbed, or at 
least shaken the power of Perron himself. It was, however, too late 
to dojy^ikffigliow, so he oontented himself with offering Sombunath 
-'-sfifasylnm at Hansi, and advising him not to think of opposing his 
wretched troops to Perron's. But the former, confiding in the pro- 
testations of his followers, rashly determined to fight. He was soon 
oonvinoed of his error, for on the approach of Perron, hiB troops 
deserted him, and some endeavoured by treacherous means to soize 
his person and deliver him np a prisoner. He effected his escape, 
however, and found refuge in the Sikh country. 

Thomas now received intelligence that sovoral of his own districts 
in the vicinity of Ildnsi were in a state of actual rebellion, and had 
plundered the merchants resorting to them of a very considerable 
sum of money. Amongst others guilty of this reprehensible conduct 
were Balhnli, Sor&ni, Jam&lpur, and Bihftf . The latter plaoe con- 
tained 10,000 inhabitants, who enjoyed a character for remarkable 
bravery, having defeated soveral armies whioli, at various times, 
attempted their reduotion, and on one occasion successfully resisted 
the Mughal noble Ismdil Beg, who fruitlessly endeavoured to sub- 
due them with a force of 10,000 men and 100 guns. The population 
of Bihdl consisted chiefly of Bathfir Bajputs, who possessed the 
finest qualities of courage and resolution. 

This rebellion broke out in June 1800, just as the rainy season 
was commencing, and Thomas was sensible that if it was not quickly 
crushed, the most serious oonsequences would ensue to the cultiva- 
tion, on which the revenues depended. He therefore marched 
against the plaoe without delay and found it garrisoned by 3,000 
men, who, although well armed, were badly supplied with provisions. 
With a discretion he did not ordinarily display, Thomas decidod 
jfbt to storm it, thinking from the numbers and bravery of the 
defenders that the event might prove doubtful, and certainly lead to 
an immense loss of life. So he fell back on the slower, but surer 
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method of a blockade, and ereoted a chain oi forts around the town, 
and also completely encircled it with a ditch twelve feet deep, which 
prevented any provisions reaching the garrison, and soon reduced 
them to a condition of severe distress. This was further augmented 
when means were found to diminish their water supply, and force 
-JhfiXOjjO^the necessity of drinking from .the wells within the fort, 
which, bemgiTW ei - i a^iuality and unwholesome, noon caused sickness 
to break out. At last 'EInsv. garrison was reduced to one-third of its 
original number, and Tliomas^fmsfrwigof putting on end to the siege, 
drew out his troops with intent to stor&^epl a06l Seeing this, and 
satisfied of his resolution, the enemy cnpitul<v£ect\ a t the last moment, 
and paid a fine of Rs.30,000 to be forgiven and Wlowed to return to 
their allegiance. " 

In August Thomas returned to his quarters at Hansi, and was soW_ 
after this visited by a man named Usuf Ali KMn, a native agent Bent 
by Colonel Collins, the British resident at Sindhia’s court, on a 
political mission to the Sikhe. Usnf Ali, in his report to Colonel 
Collins, mentions that he was received with the greatest courtesy 
by Thomas “on account of the Colonel’s .letter,” and provided by 
him with an esoort to Rolitak. 

For the next four months Thomas was busy completing his 
ammunition and stores for his next campaign, on which he entered in 
December 1800. This was the last aggressive one he undertook, and 
also the most important, being directed against the Sikh states of the 
Sutlej distrlot 



CHATTEIt VI. 

THE INVASION OF THE SUTLEJ STATES. 

1801. 

I N an earlier chapter it lias been shown bow the rango of ThomaB’s 
ambition was not confined to the establishment of an independent 
rule over "the principality of ITariflna, but nurtured far more extended 
schemes of conquest in the Land of the Five Bivers. The Panjab 
dangled a rich prize to an invader. Its fertile plains yielded harvests 
twice a year : it was well watered and well wooded : its annual 
revenues were two million sterling : it oontained populous cities, the 
resorts of merchants and caravans from the far countries of Central 
Asia ; and, finally, the Sikh nation, who inhabited it, was divided and 
subdivided into countless olans and oonfederaoies, whose internal 
dissensions and jealousies nullified the effect of their numbers, and 
made their country on easier prey to an invading army than if they 
had been a united people. 

Thomas knew the Sikhs and their ways well.- During fifteon years 
he had exchanged many hard knocks with them, and beaten 
them times without oount. Along then 1 frontier his name was one to 
conjure with, for it was feared and dreaded by the sons of Nannie. In 
addition to his old designation of Jeluui Sahib, he received about 
this time the more honourable one of Jownij Jung, which, being 
interpreted, moans “ George the Conqueror." A conqueror Thomas 
was, and he now proved his further claim to the title by aspiring to 
the conquest and consolidation under his own government of all the 
petty states into which tho Panjab was divided, and the proclamation 
of his rule over the brood territory that stretched between the Jumna 
and the Indus. 

Hia design is thus summarised in his memoirs by his biographer, 
Captain Francklin : — 

• “ When Thomas first fixed his residence at Hansi, he oonoeived, 
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and would, if unforosaen eirouinsfcanoes liad not occurred, have 
exeouted the bold design of extending his conquests to the mouth of 
the Indus, This was to have been effected by a fleet of boats, con- 
structed from timber procured in the forests near tho city of Ferozpur, 
on the banks of the Sutlej river. He then intended proceeding down 
the- river with his army, and settling the countries he might subdue 
on his route — a daring enterprise and conceived in the true spirit of 
an ancient Roman. On the conclusion of this design it was his 
intention to turn his arms agaimrirtlie Punjaub, wbioh he expected to 
reduce in the course of a couple of yeorsr-and which, considering the 
wealth he would then have acquired, and the'' amazing resources he 
would have possessed, must have established his authority on a firm 
and solid basis.” 

With the advantage of our modern geographical knowledge wo afS~ 
able to properly estimate the full scope of this enterprise. The 
territory this audacious Irishman proposed to invade, includes the two 
vast provinces which now constitute the entire western frontier of 
the British Empire in India. Their annexation cost the English throe 
great wars. Well might Captain Francklia write that the soheme 
“ waB conceived in tho true spirit of an ancient Roman." A conquest 
whoso limits were determined by Karachi, Lahore, and Delhi, was a 
task worthy of a horoio age. 

Although it was ambition which first led Thomas to ihe considera- 
tion of this dolirious scheme, there were other onuses that operated in 
oommending it to his mind. He was oonscious of the increasing 
jealousy and hostility of General Perron, whoso encroaohing arms and 
despotic power threatened to swallow up the little principality of 
Ilariana. From such an inconsiderable base of operations as H&nsi, 
Thomas could not hope to successfully resist the wealth of men and 
material possessed by Perron. But with tho Panjab at his back 
there was no hostile combination he would have feared, and with that 
magnificent reoruiting ground to draw upon, he could have created 
on army that might reasonably hope to oope with the Brigades of 
Hindustan. 

To the dangers and difficulties of the project Thomas was not blind : 
but he feared those which lurked in his rear, not those whioh existed 
in front. And it was with a view of seeming himself against an 
attack from Sindliia that about this time he made definite overtures 
to the British Government. In those he announced his intention of 
declaring war against the Sikhs, who were, he observed, equally the 
enemies of the Maratkas and the English. To enable him to attack 
them with confidence he desired an assurance of neutrality from 
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General Perron) under guarantee from tho Governor-General. In 
return for this Thomas offered “to advance and take possession of 
the Punjaub, and give up his army to the direction and oontrol of the 
English; to take the oountry, and, in short, to beoome an active 
partisan in their cause. By this plan,” he explained, “I have nothing 
in view but the -welfare of my King and country ; it is not to better 
myself that I have thought of it ; but I should be sorry to see my 
conquests fall to the Mahrattos, for I wish to give them to my King, 
and to serve him the remainder of my days. This I oan only do as 
a soldier in this part of the yorld ? ” 

Politioal considerations made it quite impossible for the Marquis 
Wellesley to entertain these proposals. They were advanced at 
a time when lie had liis hands fully occupied with the expedition to 
Av _Egypt, and tlio unsettled state of affairs in tho Deccan, whore signs of 
trouble were looming wliioh would require all the resources of the 
English power to successfully oppose. In consequence of this 
Thomas’s design of an invasion of the Panjab was nover carried 
out in its entirety, but was confined to the short but brilliant 
campaign which he undertook in the year 1801. 

A plausible excuse for the formality of a declaration of war against 
tho Sikhs was afforded by the oonduct of the liajuk of Patiala, who, 
in the preceding year, had broken his treaty of peace with Thomas, 
and assisted his enemies to harass him during, his return from tho 
Bikunir expedition. Sahib Singh of Patiala, whose forces consisted of 
1,500 cavalry and 1,000 infantry, was at this time engaged in laying 
siege to a fort in which his Amazonian sister Kunur had taken refuge 
frcJm his resentment. Thomas, with his native chivalry, determined 
to march to this lady’s relief, hut on his approach Sahib Singli 
hurriedly raised the seige and retired within the fortifications of 
■Sunam, a large town thirty miles to the west of PatiAla. Thomas 
followed on his track with tk4 intention of storming the place, but was 
deterred from doing so by the unexpected arrival of Tara, Singh, an 
ally and son-in-law of Sahib Singh, who brought with him a large 
force. The appearanoe of these reinforcements gave confidence to the 
surrounding peasantry, and they rose en masse to join the Patiala 
chief. Thomas accordingly determined on more prudential tactics, 
and striking camp marched twenty-four miles to a town oalled Belad. 
But he was followed by a large body of the enemy’s oavalry, who 
oonoealed themselves in a neighbouring jungle, intending to make 
a sudden attaok on his rear when he advanoed to the storm. 

Belad was a strongly fortified place, as indeed were all the towns 
and villages in the district, owing to its oonstant state of warfarg. 
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The walla wore nine feet in thickness, anil it was surrounded by 
a ditch twenty feet deep, and defended by a numerous garrison. 
Nevertheless Thomas, who was apprised of the proximity of the 
Patiala troops, determined to storm it without any loss of time, and 
before the latter could form a junction with the garrison, or afford 
external aid. 

Fortune favoured him, and he carried the plaoe by a vigorous 
assault, with a loss of only eighty of his own people. A rancorous 
enmity had long existed between his troops, who were chiefly 
Muhammadans, and the Sikhs, and in the heat of racial conflict, despite 
all his attempts to stay the slaughter, no less than J>00 of the garrison 
were put to the sword. Upon which the townspeople who survived, 
ransomed their lives by the payment of a largo sum of money. 

Having thus established himself in a situation of strength and safety, 
Thomas directed his attention to dividing the force that had followed 
him, and gradually increased to not less than 10,000 men, intending if 
possible to attack and defeat them in detail. He also experienced an 
inclination “ to explore the neighbouring country and raise contribu- 
tions." To effect these objects he presently marched to a central 
position between the towns of Patiala and Sunarn, hut soon ohanged 
his intention on a chance presenting itself of punishing Tui-a Singh; 
whose assistance to Sahib Singh had obliged Thomas to raise the 
Biege of Sunam. Tdrd Singh’s capital was at a place oallod Mullr 
Kotla, whioh lay a short distance to the north-west of Thomas’s 
position, and he now peroeived an opportunity of attacking it by 
surprise in the absence of its chief, whioh he at once proceeded to 
put into execution. The road lay through a thick jungle, well 
adapted for ambuscade, and as his men were making their way along, 
a smart firing was suddonly heard in the front. Hurrying forward 
Thomas found his advance guard had been attacked by a superior 
force of the enemy, just as they were emerging into an extensive open 
plain, and presently discovered that this was a ruse to draw his 
observation away from a large and populous town named Bb&t, 
situated close at hand, and belonging to T&rd Singh. 

Having received information of the proximity of this place, Thomas 
marched against it. The walls of the fort were twelve feet thick and 
thirty feet high, with four strong bastions, well fortified with cannon, 
co mm anding the town below, as well as the plain adjoining. It was 
defended by 3,000 troops, and in all respects a place difficult to take ; 
but Thomas was determined to capture it, and resolved on an im- 
mediate assault. Dividing his force into two columns, ho led one 
himself against the centre of the town, whilst one of his officers 
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named Hopkins led the other against the eastern angle. The affair 
was desperate, for though the town was soon set on fire, the onomy 
made a brave and stubborn resistance. HopkinB, advancing with the 
utmost gallantry, stormed the quarter assigned to him, but, in the 
moment of victory, fell wounded, and several other officers were 
killed or disabled by the tremendous fire kept up from the bastions. 
The affair now began to present a doubtful aspect, especially when 
a large body of the Pati&la cavalry made their appearance in the rear, 
just as Thomas's troops, although in actual possession of tho town, 
were beginning to waver and show signs of retreating, either' because 
of the excessive heat thrown out from the binning buildings, or from 
the uncommonly severe fire poured down upon them from above. 
The danger was, however, averted by Thomas’s presenoe of mind. 
Bringing up a 6-pounder gun close to the gates of the citadel, he 
demolished them by repeated discharges. Whereupon the enemy 
gave up the contest, and by timely submission saved a further effusion 
of blood on both sides, and paid a ransom of Bs.50,000. 

Although Tfa'A, Singh was a Sikh, a great portion of tho population 
of Malcr Kotla were Muhammadans, who, when they heard of the 
capture of Bkdt, showed a disposition to join Thomas, and eventually 
paid him a contribution, and united their troops with his. 

Meanwhile the Bajak of Patidla had not been idle. To the east- 
ward of his capital was the district of Shahabad, belonging to a Sikh 
chief of the name of Karram Singh, to whose son Sahib Singh offered 
his daughter in marriage if he would assist against Thomas. The 
proposal being aooepted, 5,000 of the Shahabad troops joined the 
Patiala army, and on their arrival a grand council of war was hold, 
whereat it was resolved that a general combination of the Sikh states 
should be formed to expel Thomas from the country. 

For by this time Thomas had fully justified his claim to the title of 1 
Jowrwj Jung. He had become a veritable scourge to the Sutlej 
BtateB, and made his shadow dreaded wherever it fell. Victory 
followed his arms, and none seemed capable of resisting him. The 
confederation of such discordant elements as the Sikh clans was the 
best testimony to his power and prestige. Information of this alliance 
soon reached him through his spies, but it raised no serious appre- 
hensions in his breast, for ho considered that the diversity of interests 
and counsels that prevailed in the enemy's oamp, and the well-known 
jealousies of their chiefs, would render it difficult for them to act in 
harmony, or oarry out any preconcerted plan with loyalty to one 
another. 

But at this juncture an event occurred which tempted Thomas 
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i'om tho path of prudence, and. turned the scale of circumstances 
.gainst him. Adjoining tho Mal<5r Kotla country was the territory 
if Rai Elias, a youth who had recently succeeded his father, Rai 
lallan, in his inheritance. Rai Elias’s district ran contiguous with 
he Sutlej river, and included the important oities of Ludhiana and 
i'irozpur. In consequence of his tender ago his mother had assumed 
he reins of government, but from inexperience, and the disadvantages-- 
f her sex, proved wholly unable to rule a country producing a revenue 
f five lakhs of rupees, and surrounded by enemies eager to prey on 
i. Taking advantage of her weakness the Sikhs had attacked her 
on’s districts in the previous year, and taken possession of a great 
ortion of them, only a few strong forts remaining to the Rani, Soon 
fter this Zam&n Shah, the King of Kabul, arrived at Lahore, whioli 
ms only seventy miles distant from Rai Elias’s oapital, and to him 
ie Rdni appealed for assistance to reinstate her son in his authority, 
[earing of this the Sikhs evacuated the villages they had occupied, 
nd the peasantry returned to their allegiance, and matters were 
eginning to assume a brighter aspect when a fresh danger arose, 
hioh reduced the R&ui to oven deeper misfortunes than those from 
bicli she had just emerged. 

A certain Sikh named Sahib Singh (not to be confounded with the 
iler of Patiala) who was a Behdi of the race of Nanak, the founder 
ad prophet of the Sikh nation, counterfeited religious inspiration, and 
aving by fraud and artifioe imposed on his countrymen, oollected 
large force and prooooded to possess himself of the country of Rai 
lias. As ZainAn Shah had by this time returned to Kabul, no help 
raid be expected from that sovereign, and the R&ni was soon 
iduced to a truly deplorable situation, and obliged in her extremity 
i sue for terms from her enemies. A treaty was drawn up by which 
re agreed to pay a sum of two lakhs of rupees to the Sikhs as 
msom, but Sahib Singh, the imposter, refused to approve it, and 
jmandod the surrender of the whole of her country. As a last 
source the It&ni sent her young son to make an appeal in person, 
id try to obtain an abatement of these harBh terms ; whereupon the 
rath was treacherously seized and retained a prisoner by Sahib 
ngh, hut was shortly released by a Sikh chief named Karram Singh, 
hose credulity oould no longer be imposed upon by the pretended 
:ophet, and who detached himself from his oanse and carried Rai 
lias to a place of safety. Sahib Singh immediately returned to the 
tack of the Rdni’s country, and was occupied in tho siege of 
udhiana, one of the oliiof towns in it, when Thomas appeared upon 
is scene and captured Blial. 
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In this situation of her affairs the Rani determined to apply to 
Jotorvj Jung for assistance in expelling Sahib Singh, and despatched 
a confidential agent to his oarnp, offering Mm a lalcli of rupees to 
reinstate her son in power, and promising him an annual tribute of 
Rs.50,000 a year to guarantee the youth in undisturbed possession. 
Although this proposal seemed likely to drag Thomas into a pro- 
longed war he was so touched hy “ the fallen condition of an ancient 
and honourable family ” that he aoceded to it. Lovely woman in 
distress never appealed in vain to this susceptible Irishman, and 
whether it was the Witch of Sardhdna, the Amazon of Patiala, or the 
widow of Ludhiana, it needed but a woman’s cry to bring him to the 
rescue. 

Hoaring of these negotiations Sahib Singh, the imposter, wrote to 
Thomas, threatening him with punishment, and warning him “ if he 
wished for quarter ’’ to send a Vakil at once to 11 the suooeBSor of 
Nanok and the Sovereign of the Sikh nation Buoh being the dignity 
to which the Behdi laid claim ; and he oonoluded his letter by 
recommending “implioit obedience to bis commands.” 

The idea of Thomas “ wishing for quarter ” at the hand of a Sikh 
was distinctly precious : and there was a splendid audacity of ex- 
pression in the recommendation of ‘‘implicit obedience ’’from Jowruj 
Jung, Equally indignant at the impertincnoo of the language and 
the menace, Thomas replied that he was aocustomed to receive, not 
to send Vakils, and that Sahib Singh had better pay down his con- 
tribution before he was compelled, and immediately evacuate the 
oountry of Rai Elias. This answer brought matters to a point, and 
the imposter prepared to moke good his threats. 

MeanwMle Rai Elias left tho RAjah of PatiAla, with whom he had 
taken refuge after leaving Karram Singh, and came of his own aooortl 
to Thomas’s camp, “ The oomely appearance of the youth,” observes 
the Irishman, “ his fallen condition, and above all the confidence he 
showed in placing his whole relianoe on one against whom he was so 
lately leagued in enmity, altogether influenced me in bis favour, and 
determined me to use every exertion to support his oause.” 

The RAjah of Patiala now joined the imposter to make common 
oause against their common enemy. Thomas at onoe advanced 
against them, upon whioli “ the Sovereign of the Sikhs ” inconti- 
nently fled, his followers evaouating the country faster than Thomas 
could oocupy it. So rapid was the Behdi’s retreat that in one place 
his bed, palanquin, tent and baggage were all found abandoned. His 
discomfiture was complete, and he never afterwards occasioned any 
disturbance. 
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The Rani and her son were now put in possession of their territory, 
and after the most aotivs of tha rebels had been seized and punished, 
the authority of the young chief was re-established. But although the 
imposter was no more, the RAjoh of Patiala still kept the field, and was 
joined by several other chiefs. He now advanced at the head of 16,000 
men against Thomas, with the intention of driving bira_aut_ of the 
oountry. Several skirmishes took place, but without any subsEastial^ 
results, neither party being desirous of risking a general engagement. 
And so hostilities continued to be carried on in a desultory manner, the 
Sikhs contenting themselves with cutting off supplies from Thomas’s 
camp, and preventing him from collecting forage. But ns all this 
occurred within Rai "Elias’s territory, and occasioned groat loss by 
stopping the cultivation of the land, TkomaB desired to carry the 
war into the enemy’s oountry. To this, liowover, the Rani would 
not consent, pressing him to stay by her while the Sikhs remained 
in the neighbourhood. 

So long as prudence allowed, he listened to these solicitations, but at 
last a time came when his ammunition began, to fall short, and he was 
rolnotantly compelled to make preparations for his return to Hansi to 
obtain a supply. And so, much against her will, he left the R&ni to 
sustain her authority by herself, and bogan his march home- 
wards. 

The Sikhs at once closed in upon his rear and began to harass him. 
This behaviour incited him to retaliate by devastating tlxeir country 
through which he passed. And there was a further satisfaction in 
knowing that his pursuit by tbs whole force of the enemy was operat- 
ing favourably for Rai Elias, since it drew the Sikhs away from his 
districts, which, for a time at least, would be freed from their 
depredations. 

Previous to his setting out on this campaign Thomas had effected a 
treaty with two powerful Sikh neighbours, Bugh Singh of Jhind, and 
Lai Singh of Kaitlial, by which they solemnly agreed to live in amity, 
and particularly to abstain from invading Horiaaa during Thomas’s 
absence. But now these treacherous chiefs, perceiving the strong 
combination that had been formed against him, broke their faith, and 
joined his enemies. They had not, however, rightly reckoned the 
oharaoter of the man whose feelings they thus outraged. Thomas, 
by forced marches, forgod ahead of his pursuers, and led his troops 
against the fort of Kanhori, which belonged to Lfi 1 Singh, and taking 
it by storm, put the garrison to the sword. The capture of this plaoe, 
whioli was only forty-five miles distant from Patiala, was of the 
greatest importance to him, for its situation near the Ghaggar 
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river, and on the borders of liia own districts, afforded Thomas an 
excellent advance depfit for stores and ammunition, and be accordingly 
repaired the fortifications and garrisoned it with a large force. 

This done he collected hostages from the surrounding country as 
security for its poaoeful behaviour, and marched to Ret&ra, another 
strong fort, -belonging to the Kaithal chiof, and was on the point of 
this when the garrison of 600 men, dreading a similar fate 
to that experienced by the inhabitants of Kanhori, appealed for quarter, 
and were granted it on payment of a substantial contribution, and the 
surrender of the fort with its contsnts to Thomas. 

From Rotdra Thomas returned to HAnsi, where he learnt that 
during his absence Bapu Sindhia, the Mar&thd, general, had invadod 
Hnriana under orders from General Perron, hut had fallen back on 
Delhi, whore the main army was encamped, direotly information 
reached him that Thomas was returning to his capital. 

The main Sikh army, which had not relinquished the pursuit, now 
began to suffer seriously from want of water and supplies, and were 
eventually compelled to abandon aotive operations for 1 the present, 
and drawing off encamped in the neighbourhood of Kaithal, there to 
await the bursting of the monsoon rainB before recommencing hostili- 
ties. But no consideration of this sort hindered Thomas when he was 
on the war-path. He had still to punish the R&jah of Jhind, and 
marching to that ohief's district, he exaoted a fine, and took hostages. 
Thence lie passed on to lay siege to Safidun, a town dependent on the 
same ruler. This place was built of brick and surrounded by walls of 
■uncommon height and strength, so that it was impossible to take it by 
a sudden assault. Thomas therefore emoted three redoubts around it, 
which he fortified with eighteen 12- and O-poundor guns, and opened a 
bombardment, keeping up an inoessant fire from early dawn till three 
o'clock in the afternoon, at which hour, fearing the place might be 
reinforced during the night, he determined on a storm. The garrison 
consisted of 700 men, 800 of whom remained in the fort, whilst the 
rest sallied bravely out*and attacked Thomas’s advanced posts on the 
first signs of his intention to assault, but most of them, including some 
oluefis of distinction, were put to the sword as they clambered thair 
way out of the deep ditch surrounding the place. And now Thomas 
in his turn delivered his attack, and attempted to mount the breaoh 
which his guns had made. But his sealing ladders proved too short, 
and his men were involved in the greatest difficulty, being entirely 
exposed to the enemy’s fire without any possibility of returning it. 
After a desperate confliot of two hours he was oompelled to draw off 
with a loss of 460 of his best troops. The gallant Hopkins, who had 
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on, as usual, conspicuous by liis ardour during tbo assault, was again 
rerely wounded. 

But the enemy had alBO suffered gi'eatly in the earlier part of the 
y, and now attempted to escape by cutting their way through 
lomas’s line. In this they were successful, and reached the shelter 
a thick forest in the neighbourhood, whilst the victommtrohedj^ 
d occupied the abandoned fort. 

It does not speak much for the national spirit of tbo Sikhs that 
.ring this time their main army lay within twenty-seven miles of 
.fidun, and yet never attempted to relieve their brethren in distress, 
was also a fortunate occurrence for Thomas that Bapu Sindliia, 
10 was encamped fourteen milos to the south, made no liostilo 
ivement. Encouraged by this immunity from attack Thomas now 
irehed against the mam Sikh army at Kaitlial, to ronew the war 
lioli had been suspended ; but his late feats had struck a chill into 

0 hearts of his onemioB, who recognised that Jowruj Jung was a 
isterful man, to whom it was better to submit than offer rosis- 
lce. So soon as his intentions became evident to tho Chief of 
.tiala and his allies they sent four Vakils to negotiate for peace, 
us admitting liis advantage. 

Thomas, despite liis exhibition of energy and vigour, was sincerely 
sirous of terminating tho war ; for he was informed that General 
rron was preparing to mareh from Delhi for the avowed purpose of 
listing the Sikhs. Although this was not exactly tho case, it was 
L'tain that Perron was bent on measuring swords with Thomas. 
Ided to these considerations was tho occurrence of disturbances 
lioh had broken out near Hiinsi, and required care to avert danger, 
lomas, therefore, wisely decided to profit by the enormous prestige 
now enjoyed, and agreed to terms. It was settled that the Sikhs 
ould pay Mm on indemnity of Its. 135, 000, and renounce all preten- 
oas to the country of Eai Elias j that the Chief of Patidla should he 
ionoiled to his sister, Kunfir, who was to be reinstated in tho property 
ofiscated from her ; that certain districts on tho frontier should he 
led to Thomas ; and finally that the Chief of Patiala should Bub- 
ble two battalions of infantry, wlio wore to be stationed to keep order 
the boundary, as a safeguard to either party. 

It was a treaty wliioh did honour to Thomas, not dhly because it 
lerted his complete mastery over his onemios and seemed him solid 
vantages, but because two of its principal stipulations showed how 

1 protection of the weak, and the rehabilitation of an injured woman 
d a first place in liis warm Irish heart, and evoked the support of 
i chivalrous nature. 
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“ Thus," lie observes in bis memoirs, “ ended a oampaign of sevon 
months, in which I had been more successful than I oould possibly 
have expected when I first took the field with a force consisting of 
5,000 men and 36 pieces of cannon, I lost in killed, wounded 
and disabled, nearly one-third of my force ; but the enemy lost 5,000 
persons of all descriptions. I realised noar Bs.200,000, exclusive of 
the pay of my army, and was to receive an additional Rs.100,000 for 
the hostages which were delivered up. I explored the country, formed 
alliances, and, in short, was Dictator in all the countries belonging to 
the Sikhs south of Sutlej.” 

Directly this treaty was oonoluded Thomas made an astonishingly 
rapid march back to Hansi, to the oonstemation and amazement of 
Goneral Perron, who was aotively preparing for an attack on that 
town, in the belief that its master was many miles away. This extrn- 
ordinary display of vitality confounded Porron, who, in tho changod 
aspect of affairs, began to consider the advisability of substituting 
negotiations for action. 

But the star of Jowruj Jung had passed its meridian height and was 
now on the dooline. Once or twice it was destined to blaze brightly 
out through the dark olouds that shrouded its setting ; but the oam- 
paign that oanied him conquering to the Sutlej and safely back was 
his last victorious effort. Conceived in a spirit of the boldest enter- 
prise ; conducted with an audacity as successful as it was splendid, 
and concluded with a vigour that astounded his enemies, it fitly crowns 
the dashing and defiant career of this gallant IriBh adventurer. And 
more than this, it compels the belief tlmt under a happier destiny he 
might have earned into effect tho ambitious scheme of conquest which 
he marked out for achievement, but nover lived to realise. 

The end was drawing near : his work was nearly dono. But its 
memory was to remain. Per in many a Panjab village, for many a 
long year after he had passod from the soene of his exploits, the 
whisper of the name of Jowruj Jung oould hush ohildron into silenco, 
and bring a keen alert look into the grave dusky faces of grey -boarded 
warriors, who remembered how, in the days of their youth, the sword 
blows of the sailor Sahib were wont to fall fast and thick amongst 
flying Sikh armies, scourging and scattering thorn like the flail of the 
thresher descending upon the trampled sheaves of com. 



CHAPTER VII. 

WAtt WITH I'KKKON. TUB BATTLE OE OEOEOEOAItn, 

1801. 

THE extraordinary 'success of Thomas’s career, the alarming growth 
L of his power, and his singularly ambitious nature, had for some 
no markod him out as an object of suspicion to Daulat Rao Sindhia 
id of jealousy to General Perron. More than once the Maratha 
■ineo had in the past offered sorvioo to Thomas, and those offors 
vd recently been revived, but Thomas refused them, owing to his 
sinolinntion to serve in conjunction with Perron, whom he cordially 
ited. And so no arrangement was conolndod, and meanwhile Thomas 
•adually increased his forco to eight battalions of regular - infantry of 
50 men each, 1,500 Rohillas, 2,000 garrison troops, 1,000 cavalry, 
id 50 guns. This little army, from a numerical point of view, 
as sufficiently powerful to create distrust, but it was rendered doubly 
rmidablo from the prowess and prestige of its commander, “ who 
id a spirit and elevation of mind not to be subdued by aeoidont, or 
ipressed. by iil-fortune," and from the valour and confidence which 
oiuiatod ell ranks after an almost unbroken oareer of victory. 

Tho recent invasion of the Sutlej states bad raised Thomas to a 
islinct place in the community of Indian powers, whilst the lawless 
nd predatory instinct that swayed him made his army a source of 
instant terror to the neighbouring countries he so frequently 
ovastated and laid under contribution. Even to tho Moratlui 
ower itself Jowruj Jung had become a standing menace, for bis 
roximity to Delhi, and the dash and daring of his system of 
'arfare, made a coup da main against the capital and tho person 
f tho Emperor not outside the bounds of possibility. 

This in itself was a sufficient roason for Perron’s determination to 
aensure swords with the conqueror of Haritoa. But there was 
noth or consideration which influenced him, and that was Thomas’s 
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notorious ha trad of Frenohinen. Jowruj Jung BUffored from tho 
ncutest form of Frauoophobia prevalent at a time when tho disoaso 
was very virulent. It was on this ground that he refused Sindhia’s 
proposals, explaining that “ M. Perron and himself being subjects of 
different nations then in a state of actual hostility against each other, 
it was impossible they could ever act in ooncert or with cordiality. 
He was moreover oonvinced that as a Frenchman and possossed of a 
national enmity against him, M. Perron would always be induced to 
represent his aotions in a light most unfavourable to his interests.” 
This inference was certainly sufficiently justified by Perron’s 
behaviour towards the British offioors in his anny. He waB at this 
time bont on the establishment of a French dominion in Hindustan, 
to which end he had entered into negotiations with the French 
Government. Theso schemes and ambitions undoubtedly influenced 
his policy towards Thomas, for it was impossible for him to view with 
equanimity the. existence on his weakest flank of a growing power, 
whose sympathies wore intensely British. He therefore urged upon 
Sindkia the necessity of crushing the army of the audacious adventurer 
of Hansi, whose increasing fame threatened to oolipso that of Perron 
himself. 

Whatever Perron suggested, Sindbia of necessity approved and 
sanctioned, for ho was too harassed aud tormented by difficulties iu the 
Decoan to exert any real authority in Hindustan. But truo to tho 
traditions of craft aud intrigue that governed the Maratha mind, 
Darilat IMo first attempted a diplomatic solution, and once more 
repeated his invitation to Thomas to joiu his standard. Thomas mot 
the proposal with his former reply. “ Principles of honour,” ho 
wrote, “forbid me from noting under the oommsud of a Frenchman. 
But should you think proper to appoint mo to the ma na ge men t of 
operations, either offensive or dofensivo, in any part of tho Deccan, 
Hindostan, or the Pmvjauh, I am ready and willing to undertake tho 
charge so soon as the necessary arrangements for tho payment of my 
troops can he completed." 

To this Sindhia, under Perron’s diroction, replied “ That it was im- 
possible to oonsent to such a proposal, as it would create an unfavour- 
able^ precedent; aud he recommended Thomas to curb his national 
enmity, and consider the matter in a light more favourable for the 
interests of tho service." 

Such was the position of affairs at tho end of tho Sutlej campaign, 
when it became evident that a conflict between Thomas and Pen-on 
could be no longer deferred. The Sikhs, smarting under the defeat 
they had suffered, helped to bring matters to a head by opening nego- 
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itiona with Perron, to whom tlioy offered a subsidy of five lakhs of 
pees and a contingent of 10,000 cavalry, if he would undertake 
o destruction of their dreaded enemy. 

This offer came at an opportune moment, for Perron was fully 
termined in his mind to bring matters to a summary conclusion, 
;her by force of arms, or by absorbing Thomas’s armyln~Inf~cfflUU. 

, he wrote a sort of ultimatum to Thomas, requesting him to send a 
ukil to confer upon the proposals reoently made by Sindhia. But 
Booner was this commimication despatched than news reached 
ilhi of the disastrous defeat of Sindhia’s forces at Ujjain by Holkar, 
doll in a moment changed the aspect of affairs. Orders followed for 
mm to temporise with Thomas, and proceed ‘immediately to the 
iccau with all his troops, to assist in re-establishing his master’s 
wer, which had received a serious shook. 

Phis was an ominous blow to Perron. His personal interests were 
itred in Hindustan, a withdrawal from whioh would be fatal. The 
jotiations whioh he had reoently opened with the French Govern- 
int required both the consolidation of Mb power at Delhi, and that 
;hould be supreme there. To detach all, or even a portion of Ms 
ops to Ujjain would be political suicide. It was far more important 
him to destroy Thomas thau to defeat Holkar. The temporary 
icess of the latter might even bo advantageous to his personal 
ernes if it weakened Sindhia ; for Daulat Mo’s weakness was 
.Ton's strength so long as the latter could koep Ms Brigades around 
a. Rumours readied him of several alliances which Thomas was 
foliating with the Begum Somru, the ltdjahs of Jaipur and Ulwar, 
h sundry Sikh ohiefs, with Lakwa D&da, and with Jaswant R&o 
lkar himself. As a faot, Holkar had repeatedly urged Thomas to 
amence hostilities, and promised to assist him with men and 
ney. Thomas was also in communication with Joan Baptiste la 
itaine, who commanded sis battalions of Pilose's party in the ser- 
3 of Sindhia. This pairing of opposite cards comes on the authority 
bewis Ferdinand Smith, who writes : “ Such aro the singularity and 
tohery of Eastern politics, that two of Soindia’s Brigades, Sombre’s 
. Filoze’s, had agroed to assist Thomas against Daulat Rao’s com- 
adcr-in-oMef Perron ! ” For the moment it almost appeared as 
ugh Thomas would he successful iu forming an overwhelming com- 
ition against his anemios, whilst he was considerably augmenting his 
l foroe, having made preparations to raise six more battalions, the 
:nits for wMch were on their way to join him, and the arms ready 
them. A oareful review of the comparative strength of Thomas ond 
ron at this time seems to favour the former. 
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Perhaps Perron realised tins ; but he had gono too far to draw back. 
The very existence of his power depended upon the destruction of 
Thomas’s. It was impossible for Mm to obey Sindhia’s ardors and 
march with his battalions to the Doooan, leaving Hindustan shorn of 
troops. So tmdor various pretexts he avoided starting for TJjjain, and 
meanwhile cogitated on an extremely clever scheme which, if success- 
ful, would at one and the same time undermine Thomas’s powor, and 
pacify Sindhia’s importunity. This was 'nothing more or less than 
sending Thomas to do the work in the Doooan, and retaining his 
own. Brigades intact in Hindustan. With this design in Ms mind 
Perron received the Vakil Thomas Bent him with marked favour, and 
presently requested a personal interview with Mb master. 

Thomas consented, and the fort of Bahadurgarli was fixed for the 
meeting. Thither Perron sent Ms Third Brigade of 10 battalions 
of infantry under Bourguien and 2,000 regular hoi'Bo, following them 
from his headquarters at Koil, about tho middle of August. At 
the same time Thomas marched out of Hansi to attond the interview. 
On approaching Bahadurgarli, which was situated a few miles to the 
north-west of Delhi, lie was met by Captain L. F. Smith, who was 
deputed to conduct Mm to the placo of mooting. Thomas was not 
altogether without suspicion of Perron’s good faith, and this distrust 
was increased by information which readied him. that the General had 
recently put to death a Sikli oliief, who had revolted from Sindkia, and 
of whoso porson he had obtained possession by traaoliorous moans. 
Thomas, therefore, took with him as a personal osoort, two of his most 
approved battalions and 300 cavalry, and on tho 19th of August, 
1801, arrived and encamped two miles’ distant from Perron’s lines at 
Bahadurgaiii. 

The next clay an interview took place. Thomas waB determined to 
observe the greatest circumspeotion, but both he and Perron were loo 
cunning to deceive oaeh other long. One can imagine the meeting of 
the vain-glorious Frenchman and the hot-headed Irishman, each in 
Ms own way typical of the European nations they represented. Both 
worn self-made men, sprung from the same low strata of seafaring life; 
both had fought then 1 way to distinction and power by similar 
methods, and reached an extraordinary elevation. Both, doubtless, 
laboured tinder exaggerated ideas of the etiquette and conduct required 
in diplomatic dealing. The mind pictures the forced Gallic politoness 
of the one, and the Tipperary punctilio of tho other, as they attempted 
to disguise the racial hatred that filled then' hearts. Perron with Ms 
solitary hand— ho had lost one at tho siege of K&naund in 1793 — 
waving the great, tall Irishman into the place of honour, must have 
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ljured tlio sQoUrat under bis breath ; and Thomas oursod the d d 

:enchman as he glarod down on him and passod to Mb seat. But tho 
mtomime of politeness passed off well enough, and although no busi- 
es was transacted, the way was paved for future negotiations. 

Several conferences took plaoe after this, and whe^Jljc-fitffiLsense of 
strust and awkwardness wore off, friendly relations were estabSalJBlST" 
not between Perron and Thomas, at least between the latter and the 
n-opean officers of Bourguien’s Third Brigade, with whom he dined 
peatodly. Amongst these was Oolonel (then Captain) James Skin- 
ir (to whose excellent memoirs much of the following matter is 
debted), who states that “all seemed to be going on well,'’ and 
scribes Thomas’s troops as “ looking well, but not over- disciplined ; 
.t Ills artillery was very fine and the bullooks particularly good and 
■ong.’’ Captains Hearsay, Hopkins, and Birch, threo of ThomaB’s 
icors, were in his camp, as well as some Europeans aoting as son- 
ants in his artillery, so that he must have made a very creditable 
ow. 

Thomas had already received information about Sindhin’s defeat at 
jain and the unfavourable aspoct of the Prince’s affairs, and this 
■turally strengthened bis hand, and led him to hope Lkat the negotia- 
ms would be productive of an amicable adjustment of all former diffi- 
lties, and lead to future tranquillity and a good understanding 
tween him and Perron. But when tho latter indicated the con- 
dons on which it was proposed to ontertain Thomas’s servioes, the 
mand was equally suddon and unexpected, and quite took Thomas 
uok. He was to surrender his district of Jhajjar, but to bo permitted 
retain the fort of H&nsi ; he was to rank as a colonel in Sindkia’s 
:vioe, with a pay of Es, 00,000 a month for his corps, but to serve 
.dor Perron’s orders. These terms were unfavourable and unaeoopt- 
le in themselves, but they were made impossible by the additional 
ndition that Thomas, directly he agreod to them, would be required 
detach four of his battalions for service against Holkar in the 
sccan. 

In Thomas’s aoutoly suspicious Irish nature this last proviso aroused 
3 strougost distrust. It seemed to him that Perron wisliod to follpw 
a political maxim Divide et Imperii, and ho believed the stipulation 
is a distinct attempt to undermine his powor, and that as soon as 
slkar was defeated, his own turn would come to be dealt with, when 
would be compellocl to acoept any terms Perron might choose to 
.pose. He therefore peremptorily refused compliance, and abruptly 
salting off the oonferonce, marched baok to Hansi and prepared for 
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That he was mistaken in this step is proved by results, for service 
under Sindliia could never have led to such absolute ruin as overtook 
Thomas before four months had passed away. He has been blamed 
for want of judgment in neglecting “the only rational clianco left 
him of realising with greater oertainty a higher station as a soldier 
jUnttriSe^ould ever hope to do by his own unaided resources against 
the jealous enmity of the most potent prince in Hindustan.” Although 
by the light of subsequent events the wisdom of this criticism is made 
apparent, it is easy to understand the grounds which influenced 
Thomas in his ohoioe. In the first plaoo he could not foresee that all 
his projected alliances were to fail him, and he had in theory an 
exceedingly strong combination at hie back. Then he was a victorious 
and independent leader treating for terms, not a defeated general suing 
for them, who had no choice but to submit to the humiliation of sur- 
rendering territory he had held and governed for nine years. He was 
at the head of a marvellously spirited foroe, freeh from a brilliant 
campaign, in whioh it had proved its superiority over enormous nume- 
rical odds. Pen-on might certainly bring- bigger battalions into the 
field., hut the recent defeat at Ujjain had gravely shaken the prestigo of 
Sindhia’s regular infantry. Lastly, there was Thomas's own nature, 
his unconquerable pugnacity, bis firm faith in his own fortune, and his 
cherished ambitions for supreme powor whioh prevented his giving 
way. Visions of glory blinded him ; his eyes Btill turned towards the 
far Panjab ; his mind was filled with sohomes of conquest and acqui- 
sition. It was intolerable to him to serve under another iu an inglori- 
ous role of subordination ; but altogothor repugnant when that other 
was a Frenchman. And it was this sentiment, more than any other, 
that urged him to enter into a struggle with the master of forty 
thousand fighting men, rather than yield up an independence which 
ho had won with his own right hand, and lower his sword in solute to 
a chief whom he despised. 

"War was formally declared, and both sides began to make ready. 
But Perron set off for Ko'il with such impolitic precipitation that Lewis 
Ferdinand Smith refers to his departure as “ the flight of Porron from 
his army." He left Major Louis Bourguien, who was in oommand of 
the Third Brigade, to oonduct the operations, and this officer, after 
beiug strengthened with 60 guns and reinforced by 0,000 Sikh 
cavalry, entered Thomas’s territory early in September, and march- 
ing to Jhajjar, which was unfortified, occupied it without oppo- 
sition. He then attempted to oapture Georgegarh, a strong fort 
five miles to the south, garrisoned by 800 of Thomas's troops, 
but the officer entrusted with the attack beiug repulsed, Bourguien 
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ft Captain L. F. Smith with throe battalions of infantry and a 
ittering train to lay siege to it, and himself marched to Jhind, 
.lither he heard Thomas had gone, On arriving here he was told 
9 quarry had moved of to PatiAIa, and at onoe started in pursuit ; 
.t this had merely been a feint on Thomas’s part to - draw of f Bour- 
ien’s main army, and he now retraoed his steps to HAnsf^wth. 
sredible rapidity, completed his ammunition and other stores, left a 
dy of Rohillas to defend the place, and then swooped down on 
lith at Georgegarh, covering the last seventy-six miles in two days, 
lilst the blundering Bourguien, discovering too late the trap into 
lich he had fallen, came following after. 

Thomas’s sudden approach was the signal for Smith to raiBe the siege 
Georgegarh, and fall baok on Jhajjar. But Thomas was not to 
foiled, and without resting his men, dashed forward to cut Smith 
. His troops, however, from some unaccountable reason, lost their 
id in the darkness of the night, and when in the early morning 
omas oame up with tho retreating enemy he found he had only one 
italion supporting him. 

Smith’s rear-guard was under the command of a gallant old native 
icor, named Ptiran Singh, who immediately drew up his battalion 
line in order to cover the retreat of the artillery and baggage, 
list Smith opened a slight cannonade, and then continued his fright, 
is gave time for some of Thomas's laggards to come up, but being 
a state of extreme fatigue, and only commanded by a native officer 
nod Martaza KMn, they incautiously advanced through a field of 
;h standing corn, without reconnoitring their front, and suddenly 
nd themselves attacked by Puran Singh, who charged them with 
iat spirit and beat them back with a loss of four of their guns. 
Tearing of this disaster Thomas immediately advanoed to the relief, 

1 leading his men, sword in hand, fell upon the enemy, and after a 
■ere confliot completely defeated them, and recaptured the four guns, 
ran Singh was wounded and taken prisoner, and a great number 
his men killed or disabled, Only a mere remnant escaping ; for 
bough Smith was but a short distance ahead, he did not return to 
iir assistance, but busied himself with seeming the safety of his 
is and baggage. 

Phomas, whose loss was under 100 men, now fell baok on George- 
h, his troops being so exhausted with fatigue as to be unable 
jontinue the pursuit ; and only a few cavalry were sent after the 
itives, and these pioked up several stands of colours and small 
as. Skinner, in his memoirs, blames Smith for his supine conduct 
this oocasion ; but Thomas observes, “Had it not been for the 
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soldier-like precautions taken by Captain Smith in sending forward 
his artillery and baggage, while he made head with his infantry, the 
whole would have infallibly have been captured ; as it was he lost the 
greater part of his ammunition and baggage.” 

This action occurred on the 27tli of September, and on the following 
morning Thomas was preparing to renew the attack when his Boouts 
brought information of Bourgnien’s approaoh. His troops being 
fatigued and many of them dispersed in search of plunder, Thomas 
did not deem it advisable to hazard an immediate engagement, and. 
the relieving force, which turned out to be Bourguien’s 2,000 regular 
cavalry, under tho command of Captain F. E. Smith, a brother of 
Captain L. F. Smith, made good their way to Jhajjar, and saved the 
two battalions and the battering train there from a very sorious 
danger. 

Bourguien himself, with his infantry, arrived on the 29th, the mon 
harassed, fatigued, and famished after a march of sixty miles in thirty- 
six hours j yet, with inoredible imbecility, their leader determined 
on an immediate attack. On reconnoitring Thomas's position he 
found Mm drawn up in ono line, with G-eorgegarh- and a large fortified 
village on his right flank, a strong redoubt, in whioh wore stationed 
GOO Bohillas and 4 pieces of artillery, on his left; and another 
large walled village in his rear. Even under favourable circum- 
stances the position would have been a strong one to attack, bnt 
under existing oonditions an assault by Bourguien’s exhausted and 
worn-out troops was madness. 

Notwithstanding whioh the Ffenohman ordered the advance at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, but, with a prudent regard for his own 
safety, direoted operations from a point far away in the rear, where he 
faithfully kept his post during the rest of the fight, full of importance, 
but out of danger. Obedient to orders, and with a oalm intrepidity 
worthy of its reputation, the Brigade advanced in open columns of 
oompanies against Thomas’s entrenchments. The route lay through 
heavy sand, and they were exposed to a dreadful and well-direoted 
fire from 60 guns. Two battalions, with a oouple of cannon, were 
detached to make a diversion on Thomas’s rear, whilst the main body 
proceeded straight against his position. 

Thomas had chosen his- ground with liis usual ability, and so 
divided his forces as to oppose a front to the enemy at each point 
threatened. The position gave him a considerable advantage, for 
knowing that his mBn wore unaccustomed to artillery fire, ho selected 
a place where the soil was so loose and sandy that it deadened the 
shot, and prevented them from riooohotting. The total number of 
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) 0 ps under his oommand consisted of 10 battalions of infan try, GOO 
failles, BOO cavalry, and 54 guns. - . 

About four o’clock the two armies were-jyifchin musket shot, and 
mrguien's men began to push briskly on, ^iifa their gunB at the 
ag ropes. But Thomas, with rapid discharges w^wmgdand grap e 
ot, mowed them down by scores, whilst his own troops weHrtwm 
eat measure sheltered by a breastwork of sand which they had 
.stily thrown up. A few minutes of this hot work threw Bour- 
ien’s main body into confusion, which must have resulted in 
■etrievable disaster, had not his cavalry made a spirited oharge on 
tomas’s centre, and pressed it so hard that it began to give way, 
d the rest of his line to waver, 

This rendered an immediate movement necessary, and Captain 
jpkins with the right wing, and Captain Biroh with the left, were 
lored to advanoe and oharge with bayonets. Each moved ont with 
o battalions in columns of companies, and then formed in front of 
3 enemy “ with as great calmness and precision as if they had been 
review," and after delivering their fire dashed forward with fixed 
yonets, and drove ‘Bourguien’s line back. But Bourguien’s gunners 
raid not abandon their pieoes, and, serving them with great resolu- 
n, kept np a heavy flro, whiob created immense havoc, and so 
couragod the cavalry, who hod temporarily drawn off, that they 
arged again. But being bravely met and repulsed with loss, they 
xeated a second time, and were pursued for a considerable distance 
Thomas’s horse. 

4md now there came one of war's misohanoes to operate against 
3 victory which seemed almost assured to Thomas. Captain 
>pkins, his second in oommand and in gallantry, his alter ego, 
s struck by a cannon ball, whiob carried away one of his legs. On 
dug their leader fall his men immediately lost heart, and retired in 
.order, carrying him with them. Whereupon Bourguien’s left wing 
lied, and reoccupied the position they had abandoned, and after a 
le time attempted to advance to the storm again; but the fire 
mg the line from Thomas’s guns was so murderous, that at last the 
iole Brigade was ordered to lie down and avail themselves of such 
jlter as the undulating surface of the ground afforded. In the 
no way Thomas’s troops orouchod behind the sand hillocks that 
rtected them, and in this position the two armies remained until 
iset, neither daring to oxpose itsolf by an advnnco or a rotreat, but 
itinuing to keep up a constant fire. When at last night drew its 
?tnia over the bloody plain, tho worn-out soldiers, utterly ox- 
UBted, bivouaoed on the open field they had so desperately contested. 
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At sunrise tlie next morning Bourguien Irang out- a flag of truoo, 
and an armistice was grantefb-for six hours, during whioh the wounded 
were oonveyed to the laex ' &nd the dead buried. At noon the flag was 
hauled down, but neither party displayed any inclination to renew the 
engagement, and after a few rounds of cannon shot Bourguien drew 
off unmolested, leaving Thomas master of the field. 

Thus ended the severest battle that was ever fought between tho 
disciplined armies of Hindustan up to that date. The troops opposed 
had been nearly equally matoked, for though Bourguien commanded 
8,000 men, and Thomas only 5,000, the latter’s deficiency in numbers 
was made up by tho greator strength of liis position, tho comparative 
freshness of his men, and his own immeasurably superior military 
skill. 

The loss on both sides was enormous, but from the conflicting 
nature of the returns it is difficult to state tho exact numbers. 
Captain Skinner, who was present at the battle, puts down Bour- 
guien’s casualties at between 3,000 and 4,000, but Thomas assesses 
them at 2,000, whilst Captain Jj. F. Smith states “ that above 
1,100 men were killed and wounded, whioh was nearly one-third 
of the number engaged.” But Bourguien had 7,500 infantry at 
the very least, so that Thomas’s estimate is probably the most 
correct. Skinner’s must oertainly be accepted cautiously, for his 
memory for dates and figures is peculiarly incorrect as a rule. Out 
of seven European officers engaged in the attack. Lieutenant 
M’Cullooh was killed, Lieutenant Emilius Felix Smith mortally 
wounded, and Captains Oliver and Eabells wounded. 

Thomas lost.700 men by bis own acoount, though Skinnor puts it 
down at 2,000. The destruction of artillery on both sides was very 
great. Twenty-five of Bourguien’s tumbrels were blown up, and 
fifteen of his guns dismounted, owing to the sandy soil from .whioh 
they were fired preventing a proper reooil, and so causing the axle- 
trees to Bnap. In the Bame way TkomaB lost twenty pieoes of 
oannon, only a few of which were dismounted by tho enemy’s shot 
striking them. 

But a far greater loss to him was the death of Captain Hopkins, 
who succumbed to Ms wound a few hours after the action. “ He was 
worth more than a oouple of battalions to Thomas,” writes one who 
knew him, “and had the latter possessed another such offioer tho 
undecided day of Goorgegarh would have been turned into victory.” 
As these words are being penned, ninety years have passed to the very 
day since Hopkins fell in battle. The coincidence of date comes 
suddenly and with something of a shook, even as the ink that records 
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is doatli is wet. God knows tinder what insignificant dot of land in 
lat distant country lie mouldering tlie bones of this gallant ad- 
mturor. But laying down the pon, and musing for an idle moment, 
forlorn pity steals over the mind as one thinks of how he was out off 
the bright spring-tide of his youth, squandering all thafc-huiQan 
tturo holds mofct dear in the insignificant service he belonged to. 
xpatriated, remote, unknown, ho died a soldier’s death, acquitting 
mself as nobly as if ho had been fighting undor the flag of Mb own 
untry, instead of in a cause that yielded little credit, and less 
nown. Thrice in those pages, within the compass of a year, the 
ief clironiclo of Hopkins’ bravery finds mention: twice wounded, 

0 third thno doad, and so forgotten — poor dropped atom in the 
irld’s dust! 

Indecisive as was the battle of Georgcgarh, the advantage remained 
th Thomas. Had he availed himself of hia opportunity he would 
ve added a crowning sncoess to liis Career. Colonel Skinner 
mits this when he writes: “We had always heard that Thomas 
s a brave, active, and clever soldier, and an able general. But we 
ire surprised that he now permitted us to remain for fifteen days 
fchout attempting to attack us, or make good his retreat to Hilusi : 

1 there was no doubt in our minds that had he tiled either plan he 
uld have succeeded. The state of our guns and the spirits of our 
diory was suoh that, had Thomas shown any inclination to move 
yards us, we should have got out of his reach, for our commander, 
ijor Louis Bourguien, was not only a coward, but a fooL He was 
3 of those who got on by flattery, and had it not been for Major 
raier, a Frenchman, we should certainly have lost the day; for the 
.jor was not seen at all during the battle, and our being saved 
m total destruction was entirely owing to the exertions of Major 
enier, who was a brave and able soldier." 

There is a humiliating confession in this passage, and one cannot 
; hope that De Boigne never learnt to what a low ebb “ the spirits 
his soldiery” had been reduced. Perron, when he wrote to his 
chief in the following February, and boasted that “ he had been 
iged to entirely destroy that scoundrel Thomas,” omitted to touch 
this incident, or to mention how Captain Drugoon, the gonernl’s 
uity at Delhi, collected all the doctors in the city and bundled 
m off to the lront to tend the’ wounded, whilst Perron himself 
,et\ new troops, and hurried forward leiniorcomontB with feverish 
to. 

'■uptain Lewis Ferdinand Smith tubes even u strongor view than 
uner of the possibilities opened to Thomas by the battle of 
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Goorgegarh, as tho following passage will bIiow “ Had TkomaB 
t.nlfAn advantage of Bourgaiati’s ignorance and folly, and solUed out 
on tlia Lenten troops of Perron, lie would have ovortumod his power. 
But Thomas was, in this oritioal momont, oonfusod and eonfoundod, 
though he had shown feats of valour during the notion . . . Had he 
noted with his usual boldness, caution and activity, the forces under 
Bourguion must have been destroyed; the allies of Thomas would 
have thrown off the mash, and openly taken his part ; and before 
Perron could have collected another efficient force, Thomas would 
have been master of Delhi and the king’s person, and probably have 
extinguishe d Perron's power and authority. Scindia would have 
quietly transferred that power to Thomas, for he would have been 
equally indifferent who governed Hindostan, Perron or Thomas, as 
he must, from impotenoy to resist, have bowed to the will and power 
of every aspiring mind who commanded largo bodies of regular 
infantry." 

It was in this supreme momont of his career that ThomaB fell. 
Pell from an estate so high, that its possibilities are soarooly credible 
when we consider the character of tho man who might have grasped 
them, and learn the reason why he failod to do so. That reason haB 
not hitherto been hinted at, but it had long existed. When Thomas 
required his faculties to be clearest, his understanding unclouded, and 
his energies strung to their highest pitch, ho gave way to drink I 
Alas I for the unheroing of this horo, that ho should have sold 
himself so cheaply, so vulgarly, so wantonly. Who shall diagnoso 
a drunkard’s reasons? Perchance Thomas was over-affected by the 
death of gallant Hopkins, and his impressionable Irish nature sought 
the solaoe whioli countrymen of hiB olaBS not unfrequently fly to on 
such occasions : perckanoo it was the vory devilry of drink that drove 
him to the bottle ; or a more ckaritablo explanation may lie in the 
stimulant required by the unendurable fatigue of over-taxed physical 
effort, or 'the terrible strain of mental anxiety. It matters little 
whioh. The pitiable truth remains that in the momentous crisis of 
his life Thomas surrendered himself to the demon that enslaved 
him, and in one wild, recklesB debauch, sacrificed everything, 

Those who have followed him thus far in the erratic course of his 
adventurous career, and who, in noting each step in it, have sighed 
over liis lawlessness and condemned his abandonment, but have yet 
been cajoled into admiration for the man militant, may surely, in this 
moment of bis weakness and his folly, as tlioy see him distraught and 
undone, blindly seeking his own destruction, spare one regret for the 
lost man. Eemembering only, out of their charity, those things whioh 
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ie to his credit : the loyalty tliat never deserted a Mend, the chivalry 
liat so oftentimes succoured tire weak, tho enterprise which, raised 
irn to the height from which he fell, and the invincible spirit that 
detained him through twenty years of war and battle in the East. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


GATHERING TOILS. A DASH FOR uAnSI. 

1801. 

F OR a fortnight aftoT the battle of Georgegark Thomas resigned the 
entire conduct of his affairs to Captain Henrsey, who, instead of 
pressing forward to attack, ,or retiring on Hansi, began to fortify the 
damp — a prooeeding that halted half way between an advance to 
victory and a retreat to safety. The reason he gave for his action 
was that ho expeofced assistance from Lnkwa D/lda, hut this ohiof was 
fully employed in defending himself against Arnbnji Inglia’s English 
officer, James Shepherd, and was, moreover, in a state of peouniary 
embarrassment, for it had reoontly been publicly reported he had been 
obliged to sell his jewels to raise money to pay his troops. 

It is difficult to understand the considerations which inducod 
Hearsey to repose confidence in tho faith of a MnratM, and on the 
strongbh of it take up a position in an opon oamp instead of falling 
baok on Hansi, which was not only Thomas's capital and arsonal and 
the base of hia supplies, but a fortress of groat strength, and capable 
of opposing an indefinite resistance to Perron. Ignoring this, Hearsey 
elected to fortify what was little hotter than an open cantonment, 
completely out off from all resources, and without any corresponding 
advantage in return. 

"While Thomas drank the golclen moments away, and Hearsey 
thought only of holding an untenable position, reinforcements kept 
peaching the enemy daily. Drugaon, Perron’s deputy commandant 
at\Delhi, hurried forward ah the available troops he oould spare. 
Pennon detached five battalions of the Second Brigade from KoU, 
and fiyo more from Hessing’s corps at Agra: Bapu Sindhia, the 
Maratha' Subahdar of SakaranpiU", contributed a large force of cavalry, 
aud the cbiififs of Bkartpur and Hathros supplied their quota of troops. 
Last of all, a'gs'roat many of the Sikh chiefs joined Thomas’s enemies, 
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nougat them being Sahib Singh of Pati/ila, -whose Amazonian sister, 
.un.hr, died on the 15th of September, at the early ago of twenty- 
ght. 

Perron, -when he hoard of Bourguion’s defeat, -w&fh furious, and 
sspite that officer’s solemn asseveration that “ God knew"TlS'--hailL 
me his best,” superseded him by Major Pedron, who commanded 
la Second Brigade. This officer immediately started for the front, 
id shortly after he had assumed command at Georgegarh, a oordon 
' 30,000 men and 110 pieces of artillery was drawn round Thomas, 
his army was made up of twenty-two battalions of regular infantry, 
eluding ten of the Third Brigade, five of the Seoond Brigade, five of 
easing's, and two of tho Begnm Somru's (the authority quoted is 
at of Colonel Skinner), with 2,000 regular Hindustani horse, and 
>out 12,000 Sikh and Mavuthh cavalry. One of Pedron's first acts 
is to advance his line and secure possession of a large tank or reser- 
iir of water, a short distance outside Georgegarh, which left Thomas 
:th only three wells to depend on. Very soon tho enormous display 
force brought against him ovorawed the surrounding peasantry, who 
bmitted to Pedron, and discontinued their usual supplies of provi- 
ms to the beleaguered oamp, by which the difficulties within it were 
ry considerably augmented. 

And now, when it was too late, Thomas pulled himself together and 
aumed the command of his troops. He soon realised that he was 
d weak to draw out liis army in open field and give battle, and that 
. he oould do was to remain within his linos and act on the defensive, 
mething of Ms old energy and resource began to return to hhn, and 
set to work to fortify the camp in the best manner possible, build- 
j around it a hedge of the same kind of thorn trees he had utilised 
bis defence of Fatehpur, and found so efficacious. Ho then took a 
refill stock of his provisions, and found they were sufficient for a 
mtk’s consumption. Having thus arranged everything for tho 
;urity of the camp, he braced himself to hold out until assistance 
•ived from Lakwa Dfrda, who, at tho commencement of hostilities, 
d given him frequent assuraucos of support. 

It was now nearly the middle of October. Soon skirmishes began 
take place daily, and Thomas made frequent sorties and attacked 
dron’s entrenchments, but was never able to capture any of them, 
dated duels were often fought in tho open plain between the two 
ups by detached parties from either army, but although Thomas’s 
iops behaved with signal gallantry, they were always overpowered 
superior numbers and driven back within thoir own lines again, 
i the 18th of Ootobov a grand couoortod attack was made in conjunc- 
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tion with some troops Vaman EAo had sont to Thomas's assistance, 
but it failed, and the latter lost 400 men without effecting anything 
decisive. The following day, EahmAn Khan, ono of his Afghan mer- 
cenaries, made a gallant sortie with 2,000 men, hut only to bo driven 
heavy cannonade from Pedron’s well-posted guns. And bo 
a fortnight passed, marked by frequent oonfiicts, in which nothing 
was gained, and by the end of it Thomas’s provisions had shrunk alarm- 
ingly, for his foraging parties found it impossible to avoid the Sikh 
and Mai-AtbA cavalry that swarmed round the camp, and prevented 
them from replenishing his fast diminishing stock. Day followed 
day, and one week another, and there was no sign of Lakwa DAda’s 
coming. The investing lines were drawn oloser and oloser, and the 
weak points in them strengthened, until at last a complete blockade 
was established, whilst, to complete his troubles, the water in Thomas’s 
three wells began to show signs of failing. 

The Asiatic soldier, no matter how heroioally led and commanded, 
is a fatalist ftt heart, and this prejudices him for defensive operations, 
for, curiously enough, his fatalism always anticipates the worst, and 
when he touches his forehead and says “ Kismet," he is prepared to 
aooept defeat. When food ran short, and water began to be stinted, 
a portion of Thomas’s troops commenced orying "Kismet." Previous 
to the declaration of war he had enlisted several bands of Afghans to 
swell bis ranks for the coming contest, and to the untrastworthiness 
of these treacherous mercenaries bis ruin can in a great measure bo 
traced. Pedron was not slow to avail bimBelf of these facts, and 
began to intrigue with the malcontents in tho besiegad. oarnp, and 
bring corrupt influences to bear upon them. Tho families of several 
of Thomas’s native officers resided in Perron’s territory, and then- 
dependent situation was taken advantage of to effeot their master’s 
downfall. Pen-on, boing acquainted with their oircumstances, had, at 
tho commencement of the war, placed guards over the houses of many 
of these individuals, notably over those of ShitAb Eh An, who was 
oommandont of the fort of Georgegarh, and KliairAt KhAn, who com- 
manded Thomas’s first matchlock regimont, both of whose families 
resided in villages belonging to Perron. These native officers were 
now pressed to desert their colours under pain of their property being 
confiscated, and their women folk maltreated — a threat more potent 
in the East than fire or sword. Bribes, threats, and promises were 
all freely used to induce them and others similarly situated to forsake 
their allegianoe, To this unfair and ignoble pressure many suooumbed, 
not a few being selected men, who had been the recipients of the 
greatest kindness from Thomas, and whom ho had raised from low 
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tations in liis army to appointments of authority and command. Yet, 

1 the hour of his sore distress, they scrupled not to prove traitors to 
leir salt, and joined his enemies. 

But there was evon fonlor treaohery than thiB at work in the camp, 

5r incendiary fires hogan to break out. In tho fort cff'T3uurgegorh, 
'here SliitAb KhAn commanded, several Btaoks of hay, wkioli formecT'" 
le cliiof forage supply were destroyed, whilst the small remaining 
tore of grain was made away with by means equally nefarious. Not 
antent with this, theso perfidious moa were constantly instilling 
ito the minds of the troops the peril of their situation, and the im- , 
ossibility of saving themselves except by submitting to the enemy 
nd joining them, as thoy wero daily invited to do. Of theso traitorous 
esigns Thomas was not informed until it was too late, when their 
■utli was brought home to him by tho sudden increase in desertions. 
Meanwhile Lakwa DAda did not arrive, and, disheartened by 
'homas’s misfortunes, several other chiefs, who had promised him 
roir assistance, not only withheld it, hut actually joined hiB enemies, 
onstant and authentic information of all that was passing in his 
imp reached Podron, who, on the 28rd of October, hoisted a flag, 
ad publioly announced that all deserters from Goorgegarli taking 
ifuge under it should receive quarter. That night two of Thomas’s 
owly-raised battalions marched out, and availed themselves of this 
reclamation, and three days later, Sharif KhAn and Hamza KhAn, 
vo Afghan mercenaries, whom he had recently entertained, followed 
leir base example, and passed over to Pedron wilh all their men. 
Amidst all these dangers and difficulties Thomas was the only 
arson who never lost heart, but unceasingly endeavoured to buoy 
p the spirits of bis . people with the assurance that help was coming, 
o Lakwa DAda be sent frequent and urgent messages, and as oon- 
.antly heard from him, one letter, full of tho usual specious promises, 
lacking him as late as the 3rd of November. YAman Kao also wrote 
loonraging Thomas to persevere, and stating ho was Bending rein- 
ircemonts. But they were all words, idle words, and neither Lakwa 
'Ada’s nor Vaman KAo’s standards evor appearod. 

On the 6th of November Thomas determined to make a last effort, 
id with a body of cavalry endeavoured to surprise Pedron’s oamp by 
night attack. But traitors had given information of the intended 
;tempt, and tho sortie was met with a discharge of musketry, artillery 
id rockets from au enemy fully prepared and admirably posted, and 
le attempt resulted in failuro and defeat. By this time Thomas was 
idueed to tho dirost straits. The grain in the oamp was finished, and 
io scanty supply that his foraging parties collected at a groat expense 
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or life, was Bold at tlio prioo of blood. Hia cattle liad nearly all been 
killed, liis ■water supply was almost exhausted, and Ms troops were 
kept alive on meat rations, a form of food not only unsuitable but 
positively injurious to men acoustomed to grain diet. Finally, his 
ammupitioirbegan to run short, and threatened to leave him without 
Hteme ans, as well as without the men, to light. In this extremity 
there remained to him but one single ohance. A large convoy of 
grain had been despatched by "V lm.au Kilo, and his hopes were all 
centred on its reaohing him safely. It was due on the 10th of 
November, but on the previous night a detachment of Pedron’s horse 
discovered and captured it. In a spirit of Oriental brutality the noses 
of the camel drivers convoying it were out off and sent with taunts 
into Thomas’s starving camp, early on the following morning. At 
the same hour he learnt of the desertion on tho previous night of his 
most trustod Afghan chief, a man named Ali Gh61, in whom ho had 
hitherto reposed the greatest confidence, and whoso loyalty had never 
been doubted. 

In such a pass the bravest man might without dishonour have given up 
an unequal fight ", hut submission never entered Thomas’s mhul, “ In 
this distress,” he writes, “I had no resouroo but either to attaok the 
enemy by night, to sally forth and try the event of a contest by 
day, or to attempt a retreat, leaving tho infantry to make the bejrt 
terms they oould with the enemy.” Mo idea of surrender is apparent 
hero, though it must have been the uppermost thought in the mind 
of every other man in the oamp. But Joioruj Jung never belied hjs 
reputation for a moment. The word defeat was not in his dictionary : 
and when circumstances obtruded it, the lettovB shaped 1 themselveB 
into defiance. Fight by day, or fight by night, hr, at worst, a dash 
through those investing lines, sword in hand, and his horse's head 
pointed for HAusi, were still “ resources ” left him. After a short 
consideration he determined to hazard the first, and attempt to fight 
his way past the enemy, and reaoh his capital. 

He accordingly gave the necessary directions for carrying this 
resolution into effect j but his soldiers, suspeoting his intention, began 
to pack up their baggage and openly desert the camp. Upon tMs, 
Thomas assembled, kitf officers and inquired of them the cause of the 
commotion stirring in the lines. They replied that no further reliance 
could be placed on the troops, who, confounded by their difficulties, 
would, no longer remain true to their colours. On hearing this, Thomas 
proceeded in person to the lines, and endeavoured to reanimate his 
men, but hunger and thirst aud wailt and privation hod laid their 
hands upon his followers, and with the fatalism of their race they 
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id accepted the decree of Pate, convinced that the star of Jowruj 
'.mg had sot. 

But Thomas relaxed not his offorta. “ To oncom’age the drooping 
lirits of his people ” (!) ' ho gave orders for an attack to be made on 
le of the enemy’s advanced posts whiohj from its situation, appeared, 
isy to be taken. But a difficulty arose regarding bullock drivers, 
ho had all deserted the camp. Some sepoys, however, encouraged 
t the promise of a liberal reward, undertook the office, and a select 
itackment quitted the camp. But whether from being infeoted 
.th the depression of spirits that prevailed, or because they wore 
ally unfit for the work assigned them, the sepoyB conducted tkom- 
Ives in so awkward a manner, and made so little exertion in getting 
the guns, that it was necessary to recall them to camp. 

Shortly after this his spies brought Thomas information that the 
omy, having been apprised of his intention to force his way to 
insi, had formed line ready to oppose his progress. And it now 
smed to him that, in the present discontented state of his troops, if 
attempted to carry out his design, the termination must be defeat 
d disgrace, 

The and was drawing near. At sunaet Thomas summoned a 
moil of war, and submitted to his officers the circumstances of 
sir situation. They gave it as their unanimous opinion that 
thing remained but an unconditional surrender to the enemy, 
ng and earnestly did their loader try to persuade them that a 
reat to HAnsi was still practicable ; but his exertions were ineffec- 
,1, and he was forced to confess that " a dismal aspect presented 
df on all sides.” The spirit of resistance was crushed out of the 
up, saving only the inextinguishable spark glowing by comparison 
re brilliantly than ever in the bosom of its obiof, 
icarcely was the council of war dismissed than Thomas learnt 
t a body of Kokillas stationed over the wells bad gone over to the 
my. Other troops wero at once appointed to guard the posts thus 
ndoned, but to his sorrow Thomas found that the spirit of 
erfcion had seized on.tho Muhammadan soldiery in general, the 
airy alone exoepted. At seven o’oloek in the evening the whole of 
troops stationed on out-post duty followed the example of the 
lillas, and it became apparent that Pedron was making pre- 
itions for a goneral assault. Simultaneously an incendiary fire 
is out in the last stack of hay, which, as Thomas afterwards 
ut, was a preconcerted signal between the traitors in his camp 
the enemy. Even as the flames leapt forth into the dark night, 
d was brought him that Sbitab Khan, who commanded at 
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Georgegarh, ancl although secretly in league with Podron, had up to 
now preserved an appearance of loyalty, was mounting his horse 
preparatory to leaving the fort, attended hy all his people anil their 
effects, and that a party of the Mamtliii, troops, hacl approaohed the 
walls in order to escort these deserters to safety, and oeoupy tho 
abandoned post. 

Thomas’s soldiery were now openly deserting the camp in all 
directions, and tho only battalion that remained faithful was the one 
formerly commanded by Hopkins. It had entered on the campaign 
700 strong, but the severe service of the last two months had reduced 
it to little more than 200. “ These," writos Thomas in his memoii-s, 
with pathetic brevity, “were the only men that stood true to my 
interests. ’’ 

Even the splondid spirit of Joiuruj Jung was dismayed now. New 
dangers and calamities sprang up on every side. ’Within and without 
tbe camp all were against him. Tho enemy wore preparing to 
advance in overwhelming numbers, and it was evident that in 
another hour all would be over. And so, at nine o’clock on the night 
of tho 10th of November, 1801, George Thomas mustorod liis Europeans 
and 800 of his ehosen cavalry, and putting himself at their head, led 
the way out of the doomed camp. 

Prosper him, kind Fate I Prosper a bravo man’s ride to-nigbtl 
No worthier object of tliy kind deoreo over appealed for thy aid. No 
stouter heart over faced thee than this gallant Irishman, who 
gallops now for life and liborty 1 

The direction Thomas took was that in which Major Georgo 
Hessing’s Brigade was encamped, and against its five battalions he 
made his last daring charge. Ho succeeded in breaking through 
them, hut tho alarm was at once given, and the whole of Pedron’s 
cavalry turned out in pursuit. Overtaking the little hand of fugitives 
before they hacl gone far, they attacked them with vigour, and the 
escort, disheartened by late events, lost their accustomed oourage 
and scattered and melted away, leaving Thomas with four 
Europeans— Captains Hearsay. and Birch and two sergeants — to fly 
for their lives. And so, alone and unattended, “ into the midnight 
they galloped abreast.” 

The horse Thomas rode was a favourite animal, of a very superior 
Persian bread, and of the highest spirit. He proved himself “ a horse 
without peer" that night. The enemy continuing the pursuit, 
Thomas was compelled to make a eireuituous route to avoid falling in 
with their straggling parties, and traversed double the actual distanoo 
between Georgegarh and Hdnsi in reaching his destination. His 
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onerous stood covered the journoy-of.120 milos without halt or stay, 
nd hy nightfall of the 11th of NovernberTurmocl his master safely into 
is capital. V 

Fifty guns and all 'Thomas’s camp and baggage- fell into Pet lron's 
ands. The few faithful troops left behind laid down theiritlSMfe, 
ij eating with contempt the offers of service made them by the 
iotors. Their personal attachment to Thomas survivod his downfall, 
iid several of his old native officers, who had been in his service for 
long time, “ rent their clothes and turned beggars, swearing thoy 
ould nover servo as soldiers again." 



CHAPTER IX. 


ONE IRISH SWORD l 
1801. 

U PON reaching H&nsi, Thomas's first oaro was directed towards 
its defences, and warned by bitter experience of the treaohevous 
disposition of his Muhammadan soldiery, he committed the charge of 
the fort to his faithful Rajputs, whom on all occasions, and in most 
trying situations ho found worthy of confidence. Two pieooa of 
artillery were all that remained in the fort fit for servioe, but 
the dilatory advance of the enemy allowed time for eight new 
cannon to be oast and mounted. All the wells within a radius 
of several miles of the city were filled lip, and the tanks defiled 
with beef and pork, so as to render their water undrinkable to 
either Hindu or Musalindn. Just outside Hansi Thomas threw 
up three strongly-fortified outworks — one commanding the south- 
eastern gate, a seoond the southern, and a third the western gate, and 
these were manned with Rohilla troops. It ib difficult to estimate 
the exact strength of the force that remained to him : Skinner 
puts it down at 5,000 men, but Thomas states tbero were only 1,200 
adhering to his interests, of whom 800 were Rajputs. The latter 
estimate ib probably the correct one : hut whatever the number of his 
men, he had lost confidence in all except his Rajputs, and so critical 
did he consider his situation that he took up hie residence within 
the fort and waB oareful to keep a striot guard during the night ,to 
avert treachery. 

After his suooess at Georgegarb, Major Pedron brought the Third 
Brigade up to its full strength by drafting into it a sufficient number 
of men from the Seoond to fill the vacancies oreated by death and 
casualties, and conceiving the campaign praotioally finished, returned 
to Aligarh, leaving Major Louis Bourguien with ten full battalions of 
infantry, 500 Hindustani horse, and 5,000 Sikh oavnlry to follow 
Thomas and effect the coup cle grace. 
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Bourguien set forward in a leisurely way, maroliing by easy Htages 
.d possossing himself of the wells in the vicinity of Hansi, which ho 
jnped to clear out. It was not until towards the end of November 
at he reached tho town, and after reconnoitring its environs several 
nos, formed his plan of attack, It was first necessary tro~eapture^ 
9 outworks whioh defended the gates, and an assault upon them watT 
lered. Three columns, of two battalions each, odvanoed at day- 
ink, led by Captain Skinner, Major Bernier, and Lieutenant 
ickenzic. They sucoeeded so easily, that Thomas asoribed their 
itory to treachery. It is certain that Skinner and Mackenzie met 
bh but a nominal resistance, the garrisons scrambling out and 
ming away as the stormers advanoed ; but, according to Skinner’s 
sount, Major Bernier was obstinately opposed, for, by getting 
■woen the town and tho outwork he was attacking, he out off the 
roat of the troops defending it, who fought well and drove tho 
rmers back. Bernier rallied them, but was killed in the net of 
ng so, upon which his men rushed forward and carried the place, 
.ting every soul in it to death. Considerable doubt is, however, 
own on this account by the recent discovery of a marble tomb 
ne, whioh was erected over Bernier’s grave, and the inscription on 
Loh states that he was killed on the 10th of Deeember at the 
.-ming of Hansi. The outpost affair above described occurred in 
member, and it is probable that Skinner’s memory was at fault in 
king it the occasion of Bernier’s death. The total Iobs on 
ivgnien’s buIq was very small, and the three captured works 
■e now fixed upon as points for his trenches. Batteries being 
ited, a heavy fire was opened upon the walls of the town, and, 
tough the defenders kept up a smart return, a breach was effected, 
three columns, numbering 1,500 men each, were told off for tho 

m. 

t dawn of day on the 10th of December the signal for attack was 

n. Captain Skinner and Lieutenants Skinner and Mackenzie were 
officers in command of the columns. The elder Skinner found 
self opposed by Lieutenant Birch, whilst his brother and Mackenzie 
mod the points defended by Captain Hearsey and a native officer 
ted Elias Beg. The two lieutenants made good their way after 
e resistance, hut Captain Skinner was twice beaten hack by 
h, who defended his post well, Burning thatch, powder pots, and 
y missile that came to hand’ were showered down upon the 
ners, greatly distressing and 'disheartening them. At a third 
npt, however, they made good! 1 their footing, and just as Skinner 
.berod up the breach, he saw Birch about twenty yards off 
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taking aim at him with a double barrelled gun, both of which barrels 
he discharged. Eorlunatoly he missed his mark and Skinner immedi- 
ately “ levelled his javelin,” and darting it at Birch, took off his hat, 
whereupon the latter set off running and joined his party who had 
already left the walls. 

Bourguien’s three columns now converged towards the oentre of the 
town, driving the enemy before them, until Thomas came up with his 
reserves to the relief. Attacking the younger Skinner he beat him 
back to the walls of the town ; but the latter, being joined by his 
brother, advanced again, and obliged Thoma3 to retire. The throe 
columns now effected a junction in the central bazaar, which becamo 
the scene of a desperate conflict. Thomas having ordered up a 
6-poundor, brought it to bear on the stormers, and by several discharges 
of grape expelled them from the bazaar, but they, boing reinforced by 
a reserve battalion and two 9-pounders, wore able to retake the 
position. The contest was now ourried on at closest quarters, the 
fighting being hand to hand. Young Skinner approached so near to 
Thomas that he made a sabre out at him and would havo disabled him 
but for the protection afforded by his armour. Thrioo the tide of 
battle ebbed to and fro, now one party, now the other, gaining ground. 
The narrow side streets were ohoked with the bodies of the dead, and 
wounded who had crawled out of the way, and the central bazaar ran 
red with blood. Desperate defence was opposed to obstinate attack 
from morning until noon, when the superiority of Bourguien’s numbers 
began to tell, and after disputing overy inoh of ground with the most 
determined valour and resolution, Thomas was compelled to withdraw 
into the fort and abandon his oapital to his enemies. 

The loss s of lifo, in comparison to the numbers engaged, was enor- 
mous. Skinuer puts down the killed and wounded on Bourguien’s 
side at 1,000, hut due allowances must be made for his habitual 
exaggeration. Amongst the wounded was Lieutenant Mackenzie, 
and several native officers were killed. Thomas records that after 
the fight only 700 men remained to him, and this would make his 
loss about BOO. Directly viotory was assured, Bourguien, who had 
watohed the conflict from a strategic, but safe, position in tbe rear, 
marched into the town with two battalions and 3,000 dismounted 
troopors, and relieved the combatants who wore allowed to retire to 
the rear. 1 

The following morning Bourguien’s battoring guns were dragged 
into Hansi, and tronohes dug within two hundred yards of the fort. 
Eight 18-pounders being run into position in the oeutral bazaar, 
then- fire was brought to boor upon the walls of the citadel, Thomas 
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ado every disposition to defend himself, but Lie troops bad lost heart 
id were no longor the game men whom he had so often led to victory 
the past. From time to time they followed him out to the attack, 
it they fought with the oonviotion of ooming defeat, and although ho 
methnos succeeded in driving the enemy out of the trenches, he 
is unable to maintain any temporary advantage. 

The bombardment iteelf produced but little effeet, for the balls of 
o cannon merely buried themselves in the mud wallB of the fort 
tbout in the least degree shaking their solidity. On this becoming 
parent it was deoided to commence mining, and Bourguien’s sappers 
vanced to within ten yards of the orown-work. But meanwhile 
3 condition of affairs within the fort fell from bad to worse. Pro- 
ions were scarce, and the danger from shot and shell so constant 
not to leave a moment's rest. The spirit of mutiny appeared 
longst the Muhammadan troops, and numerous desertions occurred, 
that it was soon apparent that only time was wanting to complete 
i tale of Thomas's ruin. 

3oui‘guien now began to intrigue with the garrison in tho fort, 
iters offering them sis months’ pay and permanent Borvice under 
Mardtha flag were rolled round arrows and shot over tho ramparts, 

L replied to by the same" method. Before long those insidious 
posals began to hear fruit. There were still a faithful few around 
imas, but they were in the minority, and Bourguien was assured 
those he tampered with that in a short time they would be 
3 to arrange an accommodation for the fort to he surrendered and 
naster delivered up. 

>ut in this the darkest hour of that dark time Jowruj Jung found 
lis enemy’s camp hearts touched by his splendid spirit, and who 
ild not suffer this gallant soldier to become the victim of such foul 
.ehery as that premeditated. Lewis Ferdinand Smith, the two 
merB and Mackenzie were respectable and honourable men, and 
ble to acquiesce in deeds of shame. Bourguien had boasted how 
,vould ill-use “that blackguard Irishman ’’ when he onoo got hold 
im, vowing he should be confined in prison, a threat ho was quite 
ible of carrying into execution. “ But this,” writes Skinner, “ was 
uage we did not admire, and we felt indignant at this underhand 
cliery, and agreed that it would bo disgraceful if Thomas fell 
ugh such intrigue.” And so these oflioors, sorno English, somo 
itryborn, waited upon Bourguien and remonstrated against what 
going on, and, partly liy protest, partly by persuasion, prevailed 
i him to allow Thomas the barren honoura of a capitulation, 
ting out that much more credit would result from such a course 
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than if the end was seourod by unfair means. For a long time 
Bourguien resisted, but “one day, after tiffin, when the wine be bad 
drunk bad put him in bigb spirits and good humour, ” tboy pressed 
their point, and at last be consented, oolling out in bis broken English, 
“ Well, gentlemen, you do as you like. I give power. Only be be 
one dam Englishman,” 

Thomas was aware of the oouspiraoy ripening against him, but 
powerless to prevent it. The Rajputs still remained faithful, and it 
was bis intention to bold out as long as it was possible ; but it was 
plain to see that the end was near, and that nothing could save him. 
When, therefore, Captain Smith was deputed to visit him, under a 
flag of truce, with the offer of honourable terms, Thomas received him 
with gratitude, and on learning he had been sent by the whole of the 
English officers to save him from dishonour, thanked him and begged 
he would return and say any terms the officers recommended would 
bo accepted. After some trouble, Bourguien was prevailed upon to 
sanction the following : that Thomas should be permitted to depart 
with all his money and private property to British territory, and his 
troops allowed to march out with all their private arms, and the 
honours of war ; but that everything else in the fort was to be made 
over to the victors. 

Thomas's aooeptation of these terms may be best recorded in his 
own words : — 

" Considering, therefore, that I had entirely IobI my party, and with 
it the hopes of at present subduing my enemies, the Sikhs, and tho 
powers in the French interest ; that I had no expectation of suooour 
from any quarter, Luckwa having gone to Joudpore ; that if hostilities 
continued my resources in money would have failed ; in this situation 
I agreed to evacuate the fort." 

And so the curtain fell on the rule of Jowmj Aung, and the prinoi- 
pality ho founded. Won by the sword, and held by the sword, it was 
surrendered at the sword's point. Crowded are its brief but b rillian t 
annals with tales of lawless, yet dauntless daring and audacious energy, 
and fitly closed by the heroism of the last grand struggle, when 
against dangers that appalled, and overwhelming numbers that 
crushed, the unconquerable spirit of George Thomas resisted for long 
weeks of unequal strife and constant battle the might of Perron’s 
power. 

On the 20th of December, 1801, the terms of surrender were drawn 
out and signed, and a eossation of hostilities declared. It was agreed 
that possession of the fort should bo given up in two days. An inter- 
view followed between Bourguien and Thomas, at the bungalow of 
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10 latter, which was situated upon tho hanks of the Umtee tank in 
le town of Hilnsi. All Bouvguien’s officers were assembled to receive 
ie defeated soldier. His behaviour was dignified and courteous, and 
3 was particularly gracious to tho younger Skinner, “ whom he em- 
•aced,” and showed him tho cut he had received from him on'Ms-—.. 
sit during the fight of the 10th of December. His demeanour had a 
arked effeot on Bonrguien, who treated him with gi'eat politeness and 
vited him and his two officers, Birch and Hearsay, to dinnor oil the 
ixt day. 

Thomas accepted the invitation, and nhont seven o’oloek on tho 
flowing evening rode into comp, attended hy 50 of his cavalry, 
is hearing was now greatly changed from that of yesterday, and he 
owed eigns of deep dejection, as though bowod down hy tho weight 
his misfortunes. At eight o’clock dinner was served in a largo tent 
d all sat down. "With the chivalrous sympathy all bravo soldiers 
)1 for a fallen foe, Bourguion’s offioors tried their utmost to cheer 
air guest, carefully framing thoir conversation bo as to avoid all 
’erence to recent events, and endeavouring to enlist lxis interest in 
ler topics. Presently the wine began to flow, and Thomas sought 
mfort in its fickle cheer. By eleven o’clock at night the whole 
npany was “pretty merry,” and drinking the health of “General 
rron ” and “ George Thomas,” and Thomas himself seemed quite 

ppy- 

Suddenly, stirred hy some evil and ungenerous impulse, Louis 
urguien raised his glass aloft, and from his seat at the head of tho 
>le, called loudly out : “ Let us drink to the succoss of Perron’s 
ns ! ” 

[n a moment the sounds of laughter and oarouse died away, and an 
inous hush succeeded, as those present rebelled against the toast 
1 in testimony turned their glasses up. 

Is Thomas realised the import of that action, and the generous 
npathy it conveyed, his impulsive Irish nature yielded to the insult, 

1 to the condemnation it had evoked, and he burst into tears. 

But only for a moment. The next he was Joiuruj Jung once more, 

■oe and furious. Springing to his feet he confronted the man who 
.Id thus taunt him in the hour of his misfortune, and laying his 
vd on his sword hilt, called out to Bourguien that it was to his own 
fate his fall was due, and not to the prowess of tho low braggart 
o insultod him. Then, drawing his sword mid waving it over his 
,d, he cried aloud : 

One Irish Sword is still sufficient for a hundred ‘Frenchmen.” 
l»e Irish Sword I And what a sword it was. Sikh and Iiohttla 

14 
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Rajput and Path an had fled before it, It bad shielded the Mughal 
provinces of Sakaranpur from invasion, and reinstated the Witch of 
Sardk&na on her throne ; it had scourgod the lawless Mew&tti 
districts into submission, and established a ruler in rebellious 
Jbewicrn Jaipm 1 and Bikanir had paid it tribute, Batinda had 
bought its clemency, Haridna knew its weight, and Udaipur its 
reach ; it had carried conquest to the banka of the gleaming Sutlej, 
and, but three months since, had defeated the battalions that were 
still known as “ De Boigne’s.” One Iinsh tSieord— sufficient for a 
hundred Frenchman, truly, as it flashed out now in the dimly-lighted 
tent. More than sufficient for Louis Bourguien, who felt the magic 
of its latent power, and in a palsy of terror jumped from his ohair, 
and rushing out of the tont, oalled for his guard to proteot him, 

Thomas’s troopors, who were outside, crowded in at the first sound 
of high words. For a moment it seemed as though a fight was 
imminont, but the European officers present assured them that it was 
l * only the Sahib drunk,” and bade the men keep off, whilst ThomaB in 
the midst kept wildly waving his sword and calling out in 

Hindustani to “ Soo ! see I how he had made tko d d Frenchman 

run like a jaokal.” 

A. dramatic eoene. Pioturo tko groat Irishman, swaying to aud fro, 
as he lunges and thrusts with his sword into the empty air, in the 
intensity of his excitement. In his face the flush of wine, in his eyes 
the glitter of passion, in his attitude the ferocity of insulted honour. 
The swarthy troopers, thronging in, press forward with clank of steel 
and angry cries ; the turbaued servants huddle in the doorways ; with- 
out the hurried cry to arms, aud shouting and confusion swelling the 
olamour ; within the tent all have risen from the littered table, and 
are crowding round Thomas, striving to pacify him, whilst he 
wrestles and towers above them, waving his sword and glaring at the 
empty chair from whence the master of the feaBt has fled. 

It required the greatest persuasion to prevail upon him to sheath 
his weapon. The natives were hustled out, and after Thomas had 
been induced to resume his seat, it was explained to Mm that the 
wine Bourguien had taken was the cause of his forgetting himself, 
and that no insult had been intended. With the inconsistency of 
intoxication, ThomaB agreed to make it up, whereupon the Frenchman 
ventured to return, and shaking hands begged Thomas’s pardon. 

Peace being thus restored, the wine flowed again, and it was soon 
evident that the banquet was degenerating into an orgies. The elder 
Skinner was orderly officer of the day, and seeing how matters were 
shaping, withdrew and rode off to the town, which was oocupied by 
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Bonrguion'B troops, to caution tho men not to challenge Thomas on 
liis return to tho fort. Unfortunately ho omittod to warn the guard 
posted at the south-eastern gate, which was the one Thomas entered 
by, and in consequence on the arrival of the latter about midnight, 
he was saluted with the usual challenge “ Who-Kvm-Dar ? ” 

“ Sahib Bahadur t ” (tho great master), was the reply from 
Thomas! s troopers, that being the name by which he waB always 
known. 

The sentry replied that he knew of no Sahib Bahadur, and oould 
let no one pass without permission from his officer. Thomas heard 
this, and turning round to his men asked them, 

“ Oould any one have stopped Sahib Bahadur at this gate but one 
month ago ? ” 

“ No, no 1 ” they answorod, with the effusive oonourrenoo typical of 
tho nntivo character. Whereupon Thomas dismounted, and drawing 
iis sword, made a slash at tho poor sentry and out off his right hand. 
The guard immediately fell in and Thomas’s life was in danger, but 
list at this moment Skinner came up and further mischief was 
ivoided. 

He found Thomas staggering up and down, his naked sword in his 
vand, and Hearsay and several of his troopers trying to lay hold of 
dm. At length one of the latter caught him from behind, and he 
fas disarmed. He then submitted to be placed in a palanquin, and 
a this conveyance the Lord of Hansi was carried into his fort for the 
ast time. 

The next morning, on recovering his senses, Thomas learnt from 
learsey what had happoned. Whereupon he sent for the trooper he 
ad maimed and gave him Bs.500, and wrote to Bonrguien apologising 
>r his conduct. 

Alas, for that Irish sword I The pity that it should be sullied by ■ 
re stain of this cowardly act. In all his excesses Thomas never 
lumbed a deeper degradation of drink than this pitiable incident 
isplays. Would that, if happen it must, it had happened on any 
’her night than that on which, in a flash of defiance that lifted 
im high above his misfortunes, ho bearded Bourguion at his own 
,ble, and olaimed for his Irish sword that it was still sufficient for a 
nndred Frenchmen I , 
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TUB DEATH AND CHARACTER OP GEORGE THOMAS. 

1802. 

O N the 29tli of December, 1801, George Thomas evacuated H&nsi, 
and three days later, nndor escort of a battalion of Bourguien’s 
infantry commanded by Captain Smith, started for Anupshahr — the 
very plaoe from which he had oommenced his adventurous career exactly 
eight years before. He carried with him the wreck of his fortuno, to 
the value of about one lakh of rupees, in money, jewelry, Bhawls and 
other property, and was accompanied by his wife and family. 

Prom Anupshahr Thomas prooeeded by river to Benares, which ho 
reaohed in Maroh. Here ho met the Governor-general’s fleet of 
boats on its way to Lucknow, and was invited by Lord Wellesley to 
an interview, in the oourse of which Thomas afforded the Governor- 
general a great deal of valuable information about the countries 
beyond Delhi, and the strength of the armies of the native princes in 
the western parts of India. In connection with this meeting there is 
a characteristic aneodote recorded, whioh must not be omitted. In 
order to illustrate Thomas’s remarks a map of India was laid on the 
table, in which, as was and is still oustomury, the British possessions 
were coloured red. On this being explained to Thomas, he swept his 
great hand across the chart from end to end with the emphatic 
oomment, “ All this ought to be red I ” 

Therein breathed the true spirit of Jowuj Jung. Red that map 
was destined to be, and the great statesman he addressed little 
suspected how soon. And in this connection it is ourious to observe 
that nearly forty years later, Ranjit Singb, the old Lion of Lahore, 
made an almost identical observation under similar' oircumstances, 
for when a map of India happened to be placed before him and the 
theory of its colouring explained, he fixed on it that one penetrating 
eye of his, “ which was equal to any other man’s two eyes,” and 
almost in Thomas’s words remarked, “ It will all be red soon.” 

212 
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Thomas remained some time at Benares arranging his affairs, and 
was hare that he dictated his memoirs to Captain Francklin. “ He 
roposed,’’ writes his biographer, •* to deliver his information in the 
ersian language, adding, that from constant use, it had become 
tore familiar to him than his native tongue. This offer, for obvious 
msons, was declined ; but it proves Mr. Thomas’s oapaeity under 
rery disadvantage arising from a want of regular education, and I 
ave no hesitation in declaring my opinion that if Mr. Thomas had 
lund leisure to cultivate his mind, his progress in the most useful 
ranchos of literature would havo been surprisingly rapid. Ho spoke, 
rote, and read the Hindustani and Persian languages with un- 
jrnmen fluenoy and precision.” 

It was Thomas’s wish to return to Ireland wilh his family and 
irtuno, and pass his days in retirement in his nativo land. With 
lis aim in view ho left Benaros, and commenced his joiu-ney to 
aloutta by river. But misfortunes had broken his daring mind and 
npaired his robust constitution, and he succumbed, a victim to his 
wa fatal weakness, on the 22nd of August, 1802, in the forty-sixth year 
f his age. He died near the military cantonment of Balirampnr, in 
le burying ground of which place his remains were interred. 

Captain Franoklin states that a monument was being ereoted to 
homas’s memory at the time when he was finishing hiB memoirs, 
nxious to include in these pages the epitaph which his contemporaries 
laced over George Thomas, particular endeavours havo been made 
> secure the same, but without success. “ I have searched every 
nnetery in Berhampur, English and Dutch,” writes an esteemed and 
jurteous correspondent, “ but no traco of George Thomas’s tomb can 
3 found. In the cemetery now in use there are many old tombs 
ithout any name plates left on them : the plates havo fallen out, and 
here they have been picked up whole, they have been inserted in 
le wall. I have no doubt that Mr. Thomas’s plate has fallen out 
ad been broken — if it ever existed.” The illustration shows the pro- 
able site of his grave. 


In appearance Thomas was a singularly fine and tall man, standing 
pwards of six foot in height, and his limbs and body woro massive 
ail wall proportioned. His constitution was an iron ono, and his 
hysical strength enormous, whilst his doxterity with the sword was 
loll that he could deoapitato a bullock with a single stroke. His 
mntenanco was hold and open, and his boaring manly and erect. 
From the constant and active use of his limbs, during his long and 
L'duauij warfare” writes Franoklin, “ho had contracted a certain 
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elevation of tho head, which gave him an ah* of stiffness, hut, at the 
same time, added to his martial appeoranoe, and seemed to indicate 
something of the intrepidity of spirit which wholly possessed his 
conduct to the last hour of his life.” 

The life whioh was brought to a premature close at Bahr&mpur 
presents a strange admixture of strength and weakness, and the 
contrast enables us to see the aotual day of which the man waB 
moulded. Although this circumstance may dispel much of the 
glamour that surrounds Thomas's romantic career, the knowledge 
of his frailty heightens our astonishment at his achievement. 
For it reveals the fact that this fearless Irishman, who, cutting him- 
self adrift from all communication with his fcllow-oonntrymen, 
plunged into an unknown land, raised himself from the position of a 
private soldier in a native army to that of an independent prince, 
waged indiscriminate war, invaded foreign territories, fought battleB, 
stormed fortresses, and pillaged towns, premeditated the conquest of 
the Fanjab, and pitted his strength against Perron when the latter 
was in tho zenith of his power— this Irishman, we find, was a very 
human hero after all. From the summit of his suocess as independent 
ruler of Hansi and self-eleotcd scourge of the Sikh slates, it is a deep 
drop into tho abyss of that fatal fortnight at Georgegarh, and an 
acquaintance with these facts creates n wonder, not how he rose hut 
how he fell. We find it, indeed, more difficult to understand his 
exhibition of weakness than his display of strength. 

There is, of course, very muoh that is unrecorded in Thomas’s life. 
Francklin’s memoir is, at best, a mere summary of facts, without a 
comment or an explanation oonoeded. What Thomas did— he did. 
No analysis of motive elucidates his actions, even when they are 
most lawless. Perhaps it is better so. It is to be feared that tho 
philosophy of Jozvruj Jung savoured too muoh of 11 the good old plan” 
to permit of his history being too closely scrutinised. 

But passing from his motives to his deeds there comes to us much 
that compels our admiration. The romanoeful pages of Indian 
adventure contain no epic more stirring than that of George Thomas. 
Whether he is striding forward to conquest, or standing defiant in 
resistance he amazes ns with his prodigious daring and his un- 
conquerable resolution. Without a single' advantage of birth or 
education, without means and without friends, he fought his way to 
success. Suffering in its aentest form from an Irishman’s irresistible 
propensity for fighting, ThomnB’s Indian career was one prolonged 
battle. Never resting for one moment on his arms, he faced about 
from ono victory or repulse, only to attaok another foe. Nothing 
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tayed liim, nothing stopped him. He lod his flying columns 
:y, forty, and fifty miles a day into tho heart of an enemy’B 
itry ; he sacked villages of their oooking-pots and household 
sils for metal to cast him cannon ; ho seldom saw a fortress but 
itormed it there and then ; never met a foe but he forthwith 
•ed fight. He did not know what it was to be defeated, and waB 
t dangerous when other men would have bean most despairing, 

. yet, with all' his lust of battle and his lawless extravaganoe, 
e comes, ever and anon, some strangely touching incident to 
>al the finer nature of the mau, as when we find him forgiving a 
cherous master, championing a deposed prince, or assisting somo 
k and oppressed woman in her distress, with a nobility of 
.'aoter, a disinterestedness of design, and a ohivolry of feeling that 
Id have become many a better man. 
et contemporary opinion speak for Thomas’s character. 

Thomas was formed by nature, 1 ’ writes Captain Franoklin, “to 
:ute the boldest designs, and though uncultivated by education he 
lessed a native and inherent "vigour of mind, whioh qualified 
. for tho performance of great actions, and placed him on a level 
1 distinguished officers of his day. His knowledge of the different 
es and nations that composed the interior of the vast peninsula 
India was various, extensive and correct, and no man, perhaps, 
r more thoroughly studied, or properly appreciated the Indian 
racter at large. In his manners he was gentle and inoffensive, 

L possessed a natural politeness, and evinoed a disposition to 
Me, superior to most men. He was a loyal subject to Ms king, 

L a real and sincere well-wisher to the prosperity and permanence 
the British Empire in tho East. He was open, generous, charit- 
e and humane, and his behaviour towards tho families of those 
sons who fell in Ms service evinces a benevolence of heart, 
l a philanthropy of spirit highly honourable to his character, 
t with these good qualities tho impartiality of history demands 
.t we should state his errors, and endeavour to discover some 
tdes in a character otherwise splendid. A quickness of temper, 
ble to frequent agitation and the ebullitions of hasty wrath, not 
frequently rendered his appearance ferocious ; yet this only occurred 
instances when tho conviviality of his temper obscured his reason , 
d for this, on conviction, no man was ever readier to make every 
mowledgmout and reparation iu his power. Porfeot correctness of 
uiluct cannot be expected from a character like tho one under con- 
Icration, as a seclusion from civilised life and long absence from tho 
eroise of those duties wliiob constitute tho chief enjoymout of social 
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happiness, must necessarily have tinctured llio inamiors oi' Lho man 
with some portion of tlio spirit of tho barbarians with wliom lie was 
so long intimate. Upon the whole, however, we may he justified ill 
remarking that on a review of the life and actions of this very extra- 
ordinary man, it is difficult which most to admire — tho intrepidity of 
spirit by which ho was incited to tho performance of actions whioh, hy 
their effect, raised him from the condition of a private subject to rank 
and distinction among princos, or tho wonderful and uncommon at- 
tachment generally exhibited towards his person and interest by tho 
nativos of every description who fought and conquered with him in 
his long and arduous oareer, and whose assistance exalted him for a 
time to a height of respectability and consequence that seldom falls to 
the lot of an individual.'’ 

In these lines Captain Fronoklin has laboured much to disguise 
Thomas’s failings ; but reading carefully between them it is easy to 
recognise the particular vices and shortcomings they indicate. No 
one could behove the debauch of Georgegarh waB a now and sudden 
folly ; it was, alas, the olimax of a long course of dissipation. And 
for the rest it is enough to mention that Thomas so far conformed to 
the customs of the country as to keep a harem. After his death an 
exceedingly numerous progeny found an asylum at Sardh&na, through 
the indulgence and oharity of the Begum Somru, only in process of 
timo to become merged in the native population of tho country ; 

• although one, who bore his father’s name, rose to the position of an 
offieor in her army. 

The following testimony of Lewis Ferdinand Smith is, perhaps, 
more valuable than that of Captain Francklin, for he was brought 
into earlier and more intimate relations with Thomas. 

“ Thomas was a bold, enterprising adventurer, who stepped over 
difficulties which would have disheartened many daring minds. He- 
was coarse and illiterate, but his oourage was undaunted, his perse- 
verance invinoible, and his activity indefatigable. He had a strong 
judgment, oautious prudence, and great natural powers, was generous 
and hospitable, and often insinuating from inclination : and his ambi- 
- tion required the operation of all these three qualities. All ambitious 
characters must he generouB ‘. it is one of the most powerful instru- 
ments to forward their views, Thomas’s oonduot had been sur- 
prisingly admirable until tho momont when he required the exertion 
of all his uncommon powers. At this oritical moment he failed, and 
failed astonishingly. I can only ascribe it to his being confounded at 
the difficulties whioh opposed him, to his want of European officers, 
and to the treachery of his native commanders. 
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I was intimatoly acquainted with him, and had a sincere respect for 
character. "With some oddities, and many singularities, ho was 
uncommon character, and his oxertionB towards station, power, 
tea and glory, were still more unoommon. He was extraordinarily 
bitious, which was the principal cause that led to his ruin. He 
ild he all or nothing. To serve under the orders of another was 
inglorious dependence in his estimation of thingB. Courage he 
sessed to an eminent degree, and he oortainly had abilities, if a 
ir head, a solid judgment, and an acute discernment oan be called 
that name.” 

?o Thomas’s military talents several competent oritios have borne 
iimony. Writes a contributor in the Calcutta Review We find 
i uneducated and dissipated adventurer oasting guns at Hangi, 
mgthening his flanks in action against large bodies of cavalry with 
i atis, and altogether demeaning himself as a soldier in a manner 
t would have done oredit to the school of Wellington and Napo- 
n.” And another in the same journal: “This remarkable man, 
dint of perseverance, military skill, and great personal valour, 
ved out for himself a 'small principality, and had there been only 
,ives to contend against would have held it. In him was pre- 
inently displayed the energy of character which distinguishes the 
ropean from the Asiatic. We find him refusing to desert the oause 
friends, bringing into subjection a district previously uncontrollable, 
Ming forts, casting camion, and training levies. To support the 
low of a Mahomedan prince, who had appealed to him for help, ho 
.relied through a hostile country, in open warfare with the chiefs of 
whom he defeated in more than one battle, and he was the first 
■glishman to plant his foot on the banks of the Sutlez, although 
it honour is usually ascribed to Lord Lake.” 

Colonel James Tod, the author of “ The Annals of Bajas’than,” thus 
nmarises Thomas’s character in the pages of the Asiatic Journal: 
; ‘In Thomas was seen the union of wild energy, considerable fore- 
lit, and daring intrepidity, with gigantic form and strength, which 
iced him among the most conspicuous of all who carved their way 
fortune in that wild field. Nor is there any reasonable doubt that, 
t for the brilliant close of liis career in tlio unequal hut unavoidable 
atost with Perron, ho would have made Lahore his capital. Bor 
3 Sikhs quailed before the name of Thomas, who spoke of them as 
.diers with contempt, aud treated them to hard knocks. With COO 
his Boliilla cavalry he would at any time have disposed of thrice 
at number of Sikh horse." 

This long list of quotations may he concluded by an oxtract from 
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the Edinburgh Review. “ If we can forgive Thomas what, at that 
time and under his circumstances, was rarely aooounted o crime, that 
he shed blood, and that very largely, in the quarrels of others with 
which he had no concern, and that ho manifested very violent out- 
bursts of temper, we shall still, to do him justice, be obliged to admit 
that he displayed many and very striking traits of generosity and 
benevolence ; that he was scrupulously true to his engagements ; that 
he never deserted or betrayed a friend or an ally ; and that he pos- 
sessed in an uncommon measure those noble qualities which secured 
to him the devoted attachment of all, of whatsoever raoe, who served 
under him.” 

In estimating the character and oareer of George Thomas, after a 
lapse of nearly a hundred years, we must divest ourselves of many 
modern ideas, and judge him by the standard of the times in whioh 
he lived, and the scenes in which he laboured. They were barbarous 
times and savage scenes. In the world which he penetrated, only the 
strongest arm and sharpest sword, the Bhrewdest brain and least 
scrupulous conscience, met with suooess. Mortil obligations were 
unknown in the Marathii Empire. The ethics of tho sons of Sivaji 
were simple. Might was right, and the end justified the moans. 

The starting point from whioh Thomas began his career did not 
qualify him for the exhibition of any extraordinary virtue or forbear- 
ance. A common sailor at the and of the last century was familiarised 
to despotism' and tyranny. His personal liberty extended no further 
than the hail of the press gang his professional duties were inculcated 
and exacted with a Spartan severity ; and he was rendered oallous of 
life by the cheerful way in whioh he was onlled on to kill or be killed. 
At a time when the high seas swarmed with privateers and pirates, 
the lawlessness of maritime warfare was notorious, and battle and 
chase were the conditions, not the exceptions, of naval life. This was 
the sohool in whioh George Thomas was educated, and in scrutinising 
his eonduot and his humanity, we must remember that he sprang 
from the lowest strata of society in a oivilised country, where men 
were transported for pilfering trifles, and hung for stealing sheep. 
The brutality of the repressive laws of the eighteenth century exceeded 
the brutality of those who broke them, and if Thomas held life oheap 
in war, the country he belonged to hold it cheaper in peaoe. 

To pass from Thomas’s merits as a man to his claims os a soldier is 
a pleasant transition. He was a born leader, a general by intuition. 
He enjoyed the precious gift of endearing men to his person, making 
them not merely soldiers but zealots in his cause. He inspired con- 
fidence, courage, and enthusiasm. He could rally panio-strioken 
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lions by the magio of bis presence, and lead them to victory 
e they had hut just fallen back in defeat. His troops followed 
without question or concern, on distant and hazardous entor- 
s into regions terrible with vague dangers and unknown risks. 
ie record of his military achievements it is difficult to particularise 
as more brilliant than the rest, but taking them at haphazard, 
as they occur to the running pen, what more dashing episode 
1 bo adduoed than his isolated fight at Fatehpur ? what more 
.erly retreat than his withdrawal from Udaipur ? What moro 
-•oub advance than his invasion of the Sutlej states ? and, above and 
nd all, what more defiant and hcroio resistance than that which 
nvincible resolution rendered possible at Georgegarli and Hdnsi? 

> complete the estimate of his military abilities contrast the con- 
ns under which he fought and conquered with those existing in 
ern warfare. In the Sikhs, Rajputs and Hindustanis, whom 
mas engaged, he found enemies as brave and daring as any exist- 
in the present day. He met them on a oommon ground with 
mon arms. His superiority lay in his genius and his gallantry, 
in machine guns and breaoh-loaderB. The troops he led were 
posed of the same elements as the troops he conquered ; they 
essed no leavon of British bayonets. The muskets he manu- 
red and the oannon he cast were not a whit better than those 
se muzzles were pointed towards him. The forts he stormed and 
aired were stronger by nature than the redoubts be erected to 
tee them, or the armed camps he defended. The leagnes he 
died were trudged on foot, ofttimes through unexplored countries 
traokless deserts, where the sun by day and the north star by 
it guided his daring course j no troopships or transport trains 
vered him on the confines of an enemy’s oountry, surveyed and 
>ped for campaign. A commissariat system and a medical staff 
trod not into the philosophy of his warfare. It was not the for- 
ons advantages of money, a superior equipment and on advanced 
lisation that enabled him to overcome numerical superiority, but 
own single intelligence and valour. No hope of public appreciation 
award spurred him on to effort : he was sustained only by bis own 
ntless resolve. Far beyond the farthest ken of his fellow- country - 
r George Thomas at Hitnsi was the splendid solitary advance 
cat of English Empire in' the Panjab. 

lurely when wo reflect on what ho did, we may acquit him of his 
lessness and forgive his frailty, 'Who can help but admire this 
kless, resolute Irishman, as he emerges breathless out of the great 
inlt of his times, and plants his foot upon the walls of Hausi? 
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Wlioso hoart can romain unthrillod when, with a touch that con- 
quers it, George Thomas, begirt with oncmieB, fallen anil defeated, 
draws his Irish sword and hurls defianoe at his French conqueror ? 
And who can help but love this vagabond adventurer when ho sweeps 
his great hand athwart the map of India, and vows it should all be 
red ? 

To-day that map is all red. It is dyed deep with the blood of 
conquered Marathd, Afghan, Sikh, Rajput, Mughal, Sindian, Baluchi, 
Rohilla, Gurkha, and Burmese. With ceaseless spread the emblem- 
atic odour has increased and covered all. What then if Jowruj Jung 
swept his neighbour’s borders in foray, or seized a district and pro- 
claimed his rule ? Shall we condemn him with that map before us ? 
Let us not sock our own justification, nor question his. Let it 
snffice that in our Panjab Province, where peaoefnl tillage has followed 
perpetual warfare, and battle-fields have been toned into quiet 
pasture lands, the spirit of British adventure was typified by George 
Thomas, the van of British Conquest waB loci by Jowruj Jung. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HIS BIIITH AND EARLY CAREER. 

1755-1796. 

HE events recorded in the preceding pages -will have made the 
name of Perron familiar to the reader, and the time has now 
le to doal with the career of this adventurer. But in order to do so 
sfactorily, it is necessary to go hack a little and bring his history 
to the point when De Boigne resigned the command of the army 
Hindustan, and thereafter continue the narrative which was 
irrupted by the interpolation of the life of George Thomas. 

’ierre Cuillier, better known to history as General Perron, was 
n in 1765 at Chateau du Loire, Sarthe, Prance. His father was a 
;h merohant, who failed in business whilst Perron was yet in his 
ns, and the boy was early thrown upon his own resources. After 
king a fruitless appeal for assistance to a rich relative, Perron 
ermined to trust to his own endeavours, and early in 1774 laid out 
modest capital in a speculative investment of handkerchiefs, and 
out for Nantes with the object of disposing df them. Not meeting 
;h success in this venture, he deserted oommeree, and obtained a 
lation in the cannon foundry at Nantes, where he mastered the 
hnioalities of casting guns. He then enlisted in a regiment of 
.untears under orders for the Isle of Pranoe, where he arrived in 
i same year. Later on he appears to havo transferred his services 
the navy, for in 1780 he came out to India, according to one report 
a common sailor, to another as a petty officer on board the Prenoh 
jote Sardine, under the famous Admiral Suflrein. The period was 
e when Prencli military adventurers were welcomed in the native 

mi 
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states of Southern India, and it was doubtless a knowledge of this fact 
that induced Perron to desert his ship, in company with three of his 
messmates, and land on the Malabar coast. Making his way into 
the interior, he journeyed up country until he reached Upper Indio, 
where, about the year 1781, he entered the Edna of Goliad’s oorps, 
commanded by the Scotchman Sangster, under whom there were 
two other Europeans serving, Tom Legge, and Michael Pilose. 

Pierre Cuillier now discarded his patronymio and assumed the 
noin de guerre of Perron, whioh was the diminutive form of his 
Christian name. This fashion of adopting a Christian name or alias 
on entering the employ of the country prinoes waB a common one at 
the period. Thus Walter Reinhard became Summers, which was 
corrupted into Sombre, and so, in native speech, to Somru. George 
Hessing was known as Jorua Sahib , Louis Bourguien, as Loose 
Sahib, George Thomas as the Johmi Sahib, and JaineB Shepherd as 
Jamee Sahib. People who retained their surnames suffered dreadful 
atrocities at the lips of the- natives. Robert Sutherland, for instauoe, 
was known as Sutluj Sahib, and Captain SymeB as Sunk Sahib, 
while Captain Brownrigg was even more unfortunate, for his 
patronymio was twisted into Burrandee Sahib. The designation that 
Perron assumed was itself corrupted by native pronunciation into 
Peeroo Sahib — a not altogether happy one for its possessor, since 
Pceroo is the Hindustani for a turkey. 

Perron began his new career in a very humble oapaoity, and it was 
not until two years had passed that ho rose to non-commissioned 
rank. It is probable his first introduction into the native service was 
as an artilleryman, or at best an overseer in Sangsteris Foundry. 
.But his ciroumstanoes enabled him to marry, and he was united 
to a Mdlle. Deridon, whose family resided at Pondichery and whose 
brother “ a half-aaste Frenahman ” was a military adventurer in 
Upper India. 

Upon the defeat of the Edna of Goliad and the disbandment of his 
battalion, Perron entered a oorps, commanded by an offioar named 
Lestineau, in the servioe of the Jdt Rdjah of Bhartpur, obtaining an 
appointment as quartermaster-sergeant on a pay of Rs.60 a month. 
This was probably about the year 1784. He remained in the servioe 
some time, and was present at the battles of Ghoks&na and Agra, and 
assisted in the occupation of Delhi by the Mardthds in 1789, when his 
ohief was in alliance with Madhoji Sindhia. It was on this occasion 
that Lestineau, having been detached to assist in the pursuit of 
Ghuldm Kadir at Meerut, possessed himself of that person’s saddle- 
bags, which were filled with jewels looted from the palace at Delhi, 
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l with, this plunder and the regimental pay due to his battalion 
conded, leaving his corps under the charge of his second in 
umand, Mons. J. Pillet, who proved unequal to the task of keeping 
exasperated soldiery in order, for they mutinied directly they 
ame aware of Leetineau's flight, and were in consequence dis- 
lded by Madhoji Sinclhia’s orders. 

Perron being thus thrown out of employment applied for service to 
ua Kh&n, a general of high standing in Sindkin’s army. From this 
of he received the command of a battalion, which was, however, 
n broken up, and Perron found himself onoe again adrift on the 
rid, A friend named Montigny now interested himself on his 
ialf, and reoommendod him to the Begum Somru for employment, 

; as that lady’s military force was fifteen months in arrears of pay 
;kis time, she did not fool justified in increasing her establishment, 
l Perron found his application unsuccessful, despite the vory 
mg recommendations he had received, TliiB was in 1790, by 
ioh time he had been more than nine years in India, and was 
mrently little further advanced in life than when ho first sought his 
tuna in the East. 

3ut now came the turning point of his career. General De Boigne, 
o had recently been commissioned by Modlioji Sindliia to raise his 
■st Brigade, was looking out for officers. Perron was personally 
awn to him, and he had formed a favourable opinion of his 
laoity as a brave soldier, and an artisan skilled in the work of a 
tnon foundry. So he appointed him captain-lieutenant in the 
it Brigade, and gave him the command of the Burhdnpur 
italion. 

Perron soon ingratiated himself with his chief by his courage, 
ivity and greet punctuality in his duties. He was a subordinate 
er De Boigne’s heart, being diligent, energetic and indefatigable, 
ding a pleasure in his work, and taking a pride in bringing his 
italion to the highest pitch of efficiency and discipline. 

Towards the end of 1790 there occurred the campaign against the 
noes of Jaipur and Jodhpur, which witnessed the battles of Patau 
d Merta. Perron was present at both, and at the former 
ftioularly distinguished himself. When De Boigne returned to 
idquarters, Perron was left behind to settle the newly annexed 
itrict of Ajmir, and this task he carried out with considerable 
ility. In 1792 he marched hack to tho Dodb, but was soon selected 
■ further special, employment. De Boigne had determined to 
luce the fort of Iianaund, wkioh still held out against the Mar&thd 
Lo, and sent Porron with four battalions to capturo it. 
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Kanaund was an exceedingly strong fortress in the Rowavi territory, 
and had formorly boon bold by Najof Kuli Khan, oue cf tlio loading 
nobles at tho court of tbo emperor Shah ’Alnm. On Hajof Khan’s 
decaasa the possession of the fort passed to his widow, who, when De 
Boiguo summoned her to surrender, seemed inolined to obey, for, 
before his death, her husband had specially warned hor not to attempt 
to resist the general. But whilst negotiations were going on a new 
ally suddenly oarne to her assistance. This was none other than 
Ismail Beg, who after the battle of Merta, had submitted to the 
Marathd rule, and, it is said, accepted service under Sindhia. But his 
sympathies were always with the old regime, and HoLkar, aware of 
this, instigated him to revolt, pointing out the excellent opportunity 
that offered of joining forces with Najaf Khdn’s Begum. This 
artifioe, by which Taknji Holkar hoped to weaken his rival Sindhia, 
and so improve his own prospeots in Hindustan, was a very trans- 
parent one; but the shallowest exouBe was sufficient to tempt the 
gallant Mughal noble to strike another blow for the Faith, and he 
aocepted the suggestion with avidity. Benounoing his allegiance to 
Sindhia, he wrote to the Begum to hold out against the conqueror 
of their common country, and hurried to her assistance with an 
array of 20,000 men and 80 guns. 

Upon hearing of this De Boigne ordered Perron to advance with 
all speed, give battle to Ismii.il Beg, and bring him in dead or alive. 
MaTohing to Kanaund, Perron found the allies encamped under the 
walls of the fort, and at once engaged them. It was the first 
important battle in wbioh ho held ohief command, and he acquitted 
himBelf very creditably. In Ibsb than two hours be inflicted a severo 
defeat on the enemy, killing 2,000 of them, capturing all their guns 
and driving Ismd.il Beg and his beaten troops into the fort for 
shelter. 

The siege of the place was now undertaken, but Tsmdil Beg, 
although vanquished in open fight, maintained a brave defence for 
four months. The thickness of the mud walls of Kanaund proved 
impervious to Perron’s battering train, and he wae unable to effect a 
practicable breaoh, whilst his strength in men was insufficient to take 
the stronghold by assault. It seemed as though the blockade would be 
a very slow business, when an aooident occurred which aooelerated it. 
One day the Begum, whilst ploying a game of chess with an eunuoh, 
was killed by a chance stone shot, whereupon the garrison booame 
disheartened and broke into mutiny against Ismdil Beg, who had 
been instrumental in persuading their late mistress to resist. Hoping 
to gain more favourable terms for themselves they conspired to 
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ver him up to the besiegers, but this plot coming to his ears, 
Ail Beg anticipated their action by surrendering to Perron, who 
nisod on his own faith and that of De Boigne's to spare his life, 
honourably redeemed his word despito Madhoji Sindhia’s wrath 
opposition. 

uring the siege of Kanaund an accident happened to Perron whioh 
mod him for life. Wlnlst experimenting with some lmnd grenades 
of them burst as he was in the aet of throwing it, and so 
itered his hand that lie was obliged to submit to amputation, and 
•eafter he was often known among the notivos as Ekilusi, or Tho 
i-lmuded. But his success at Kanannd was rewarded by liis 
.notion to tho rank of major, and on tho oreation of Do Boigno’s 
oud Brigade, he was appointed to the command of it, Major 
mont, as senior offioor, obtaining that of the First. Thus in less 
1 three years from the date of his entering Sindhia’s service, 
ron found himself in a jiost almost analogous to that of a general 
livision, and with a force of 8,000 infantry, 800 cavalry, and 40 
s under his command,’ whilst his pay and emoluments wore 
jably not less than Es. 2,000 a month. This was a rapid and 
lderful rise for a man who had but recently been fruitlessly 
ring service, and lamenting the loss of an employment that 
light him in Es.720 a year. 

luring the rest of this year and in tho early part of 179S Perron 
; associated with Arnhaji Inglia and Rana Kliiin in the snbjuga- 
i of Mewar, and assisted in establishing the former as Snbahdav or 
l lieutenant of that district. Madhoji Sindhia himself accom- 
ied the army engaged in this work, and when the objects of the 
edition were completed, marched to Poonah, whilst Perron and his 
gade returned to headquarters in Hindustan. But he was not 
wed to remain here long, for early in 1794 ho was transferred 
the command of the First Brigade and ordered to the Deccan 
strengthen Sindhia’s position there. Before he arrived, however, 
t prince was dead and succeeded by his nephew, Daulat Itiio 
dhia, whose peaceful succession was in a great measure due to the 
'ortuue arrival in the month of March of Perron and his ten fine 
talions. 

n the following year there came to Perron one of those oppor- 
ities which, if rightly used, often lay the foundations of fiituro 
atness. A disagreement hud long existed between the Marathas 
l the Nizam of Haidarabad, relative to a claim for ohout or tribute, 
landed by tho former and long resisted by the latter. Tho sum 
l now increased to nearly three millions sterling, and Nana 
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Ea mavis, tho Poshwd’s prirno minister, dotorminod to oxact it, aud 
called upon tliQ Nizam for an iinmotlinto settlement. An angry and 
insulting answer was roturnod, wliioli was immediately followed by a 
doolnrntiou of war, aud in January, 1795, both powers took the field. 

The Peshwd was assistod by his tributary chiefs. Daulat Edo 
Sindhia suppliod tho strongest contingent, which included Do Boigne’s 
First Brigade under Perron, Michael Pilose’s independent oorps of Bix 
battalions, and Colonel John Hessing’s of four, and a large force of 
irregular cavalry. Takuji Ho Ik or sent a brigade of four battalions of 
regular infantry under the Chevalier Dudreneo, who had been oom- 
missionod to raise and discipline another oorps after his disastrous 
defeat at Lakhairi. Baghoji Bhonsla, the Edjalr of Berar, and other 
lesser ohiefe of the Deccan sent in oontingents, and the allied army 
numbered 140,000 men, of whom 24,000 were disciplined infantry. 
Daulat Edo Sindhia took command of his own troops in person, but 
the aotiud direction in the field was left to Perron, 

To oppose this formidable host the Nizam Ali Khdn oollected an 
army of 110,000 men, inoluding 17,000 disciplined infantry, of which 
11,000 were under the command of Colonel Eaymond, a French officer 
of high oliarnotor and ropute, and tho remaining 0,000 belonged to two 
independent corps commanded by an American named Boyd, and an 
Englishman named Finglass. 

Upon the 11th of March, 1795, tho two armieB mot near a plaoo 
oalled Purinda, whither the Nizam was marching from Kardla, by 
which name the battle that ensued is generally known. The Mardthas 
appeared in great force upon the Nizam’s right, on Borne rising ground, 
from whence they were able to open a distant cannonade on the rear 
of the Haidorahad army. The Nizam's troops were at onoo drawn 
out in line of battle, and Raymond advancing with his infantry and 
24 guns took up a position on an elevated piece of ground in front, 
supported by a large body of cavalry. Upon tbis Paresbram Bbao, 
the Peshwd’s oommander-in-oliief, formed his army to reoeive the 
attack, taking the centre station himself, with the Peshwd’s cavalry 
and the Chevalier Dudreneo’s brigade, whilst he placed the Rdjah of 
Berar’s contingent on the right, and Daulat Edo Sindhia’s infantry on 
the left wing. The aotion commenced with an attaok on the Mardthd 
centre by the Nizam’s cavalry, who were much elated at a slight 
advantage they had gained on the previous clay over an advance 
guard of the Peshwd’s household troops. They now charged with great 
gallantry, wounding Paresbram Bhao, and driving the Mardthd centre 
back in oonfusion, But whilst they were thus carrying everything 
before them in the centre, the regular infantry on both sides had 
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meed to within musket shot of ouo another. Perron, hy skilful 
cuuvriug, obtained a decided advantage of position, and, having 
ed 35 guns on an eminence, opened a destructive fire. Raymond 
immediately deserted by the Nizam’s cavalry, but iris infantry 
d their ground well, and had they been permitted to fight out the 
, it is possible they might have won the day. The fato of the 
lo was, however, destined to bo decided by one of those domestic 
liderations which oftou have a preponderating influence in Asiatic 
losts. The Nizam, with tho imhocilo infatuation of an Oriontal 
ntate, had carriod liis womenfolk with him on tho campaign, and 
y in tho battle, his favourito wife, terrified hy the roar of the 
ion, implorod him to rctiro. To pacify her fears ho ordered 
mornl’s brigado to fall baok for her proteotiou. Its commander 
jted to the uLmost this fatal and supine acL of pusillanimity, until 
uent and repeated commands left him no choioo but to obey, and 
at sunset he began to retire. Darkness soon closed over the scene 
lattle, hut Perron, whose long experience of Indian warfare had 
;lit him tho importance of pressing home an advantage, made 
■T effort to follow, persisting in the pursuit as long as it was 
sible, and keeping up a desultory fire in the dark, 
leanwhile the orders and counter-orders that reaohed Raymond 
e so confusing that in attempting to carry them out his men were 
feebly bewildered, and at last, worn out with fatigue and vocifera- 
1 , they sank to rest in bivouac upon the field. Blit about eleven 
oek an accidental encounter between the advance pickets of the two 
lies started the battle afresh. Perron, from his advanced position, 
nediately opened a heavy fire with artillery and rockets, where- 
in a panic seized the Nizam's soldiery, and abandoning their guns 
l camp they fled towards Karilln, a small fort so surrounded by 
s that it formed a veritable cul-cle-sac. 

Vithin the walls of this fort the . Nizam took refuge, and for some 
.e Raymond gallantly defended his master. Blit when Perron 
gged up his heavy artillery and brought it to hear on the plaeo, 
render became inevitable, and the Nizam sued for terms. An 
.enmity of three millions sterling was extortod from him, besides 
ritory yielding a revenue of nearly three and a half lakhs of rupees 
aually, and for tho duo fulfilment of these stringent terms he was 
npelleCl to send his prime minister as a hostage to Poonah. 

Exordia was a decisive battle, but never was such a substantiol 
tory won with loss bloodshed. Although there were nearly a 
arter of a million men contending in the field, tho losses on either 
e were infinitesimal, and the Nizam owed his defeat to his own 
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cowardice raid fully, But Pomm’s reputation as an able gonoral was 
at ouoo established, and thereafter ho found Bignol favour in the sight 
of Ms master, Daulat Bdo Sindhia. 

In 1795 Sindhia loft Poonah, and procoodod as far as the Godavari 
river on his return to Hindustan, where Mb presonoe was required 
owing to Do Boigne having announced his intention of resigning his 
command. But on the 25 th of Ootobor, M&dhu Bao, the Peshwa, com- 
mitted suicide at Poonah. In the hyporbolioal language of a native 
historian, which is worth quoting for its quaintness, “The Peshwa 
was one day amusing himself flying kites on a terrace of his palace, 
when, as Fate ordained, the string of Ms life being short, his foot 
■slipped and he fell over the parapet, and the kite of his soul flew away 
into the air ! ’’ Immediately on receipt of this intelligence, Sindhia, 
by the advice of his prime minister, Balloba Tantia, returned to 
Poonah with his whole army to oontest the succession of Baji Bao, 
whom the late Peshwa had appointed his heir, and who had been 
immediately installed by Nana Farnavis, the powerful and determined 
enemy of the House of IJjjain. 

De Boigne still persisted in his determination to retiro from Daulat 
Bdo's servioe and return to Europe. In after years Perron boasted 
that it was his intrigues wliioh obliged the general to quit the country, 
but it is probable that the wish was father to the thought. Still it 
oannot be contested that Perron was at this time in liigh favour with 
Sindhia, and in constant attendance upon his person. In Deoember 
De Boigne finally quitted Hindustan. It would have been in oo- 
eordanoe with Indian custom had he reoommondod a successor, but it 
is established on the best authority that he did not do so ; on the con- 
trary, he advised Daulat Edo to demolish his Brigades rather than 
put them under the command of one person, as such power ought not 
to be entirely trusted to a single will and mfl.ueu.oe. Directly after 
his departure a keen competition arose between Perron and Bobert 
Sutherland for the post rendered vacant. Major Fremont, the senior 
officer in the force, died about tMs time, leaving Sutherland at the 
head of affairs in Hindustan, who conceived this gave him a sort of 
claim to the permanent appointment. But he was too far from the 
seat of government to press his interests, being engaged in tbe reduc- 
tion of Bundelkhand, which ocoupied Mm for six months. On the 
other hand Perron was daily at Sindbia’B court, and, by the death of 
Frimont, was left senior officer in the Brigades. He made the most of 
his opportunities, and succeeded so well that before the end of the 
year he was promoted to the rank of general and appointed to the 
ohief command of De Boigne’s army. 



CHAPTER IX. 


PERltON ASSUMES COMMAND OF THE ARMY OF HINDUSTAN. 

1797-1800. 

HE army wliieli Da Boigno left behind him in Sindhia's servioe 
consisted of 24,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry and 120 guns, besidos 
rison troops and irregulars. The battalions were veteran and 
ofeated, and their spirit and organisation unexcelled. It was an 
ly the command of which might have filled with pride any soldier 
ndin, whether king’s or Company’s officer' or adventurer. Behind it 
i a proud record of achievement; it was well disciplined, well 
1, and well equipped ; and in addition animated by that esprit tie 
is which lifts men out of themselves, and by identifying them 
li the flag they serve, doubles their individual worth. De Boigne’s 
.alions wore proud of then.' prestige and jealous of their honour, 
upheld by a resolution to sustain the reputation they had won on 
iy battle-fields, and, where possible, to increase it. They were, in 
rt, a worthy monument to the man who had created them, 
nob was the army to the command of which Perron succeeded in 
tember 1796. Making over the First Brigade to Captain Drogeon, 
set out for Mattra, where ho arrived in February 1797, and took 
r charge from Jaggu Bapu, the MaralM general. By his 
emission he was invested with the full powers exeroisod by Do 
gne, and one of his first acts was to take possession of the Jaidatl 
the Doab. Here, in October of the following year, he fixed his 
dqnarters, oonsiderably enlarging the oantonment of Koil and 
mgthening, the already formidable defences of Aligarh, which 
jnded the place. During his first year of office he had little 
ure to attond to external affairs, being fully employed in 
nainting himself with the details of the Brigades, and the 
iiinistrntion of tho territory assigned for tlioir upkeep. After ho 
l established his power and authority within his own boundaries, 
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ho turned his attention to tho moro extended responsibilities of Ida 
post. Tho first matter that occupied him was tho state of affairs at 
Delhi. Directly aftor Poitou's appointment to tho Hupreme command 
of Hindustan, Sindhia lmd issued orders to the Maratha govornor of 
Delhi to mako over oliargo of tho city. But Balloha Tantia, Sindhia’s 
prime ministor and a determined enemy to Perron, secretly trans- 
mitted contrary instructions to tho capital, “ an ooourronoe ” observes 
a contemporary historian “ by no moons unoommon in the singular 
absurdity of Mahratta politicB.” The Hindu governor of Delhi, only 
too glad to retain his post, refused to surrender the oity, and in May, 
1798, Perron ordered Major Pedron, with four battalions, to lay siege 
to it, and obtain possession by blockade, bribery, or intrigue, but to 
avoid a bombardment for fear of offending the blind emperor, whose 
titular authority it was a matter of policy to recognise and respeot. 
After a dose blooltada of five weeks Sutherland arrived and the gates 
wore opened to the impulse of gold, and tho unfortunate Shah ’Alam 
released from the fours and privations occasioned by the conduct 
of his recent guardian, Nizam-ul-Din, the Cowrie Fakir. Perron 
appointed Captain Lo Mnrohant governor of tho capital and oustodian 
of the king's person, while Pedron returned to Koil, where tho 
Second Brigade, commanded by Sutherland, to which ho belonged, 
was oantonod, the Tim'd Brigade, under Colonel Pohlman, being 
stationed at Mattra. 

The insubordinate example of the Mar Mini governor of Delhi en- 
couraged the commandant of Agra to resist. This person waB a brother 
of Balloba Tantia, and refused to yield up possession of the fort to 
Perron, who being at the time busily employed in strengthening the 
defences of Aligarh, made no move until he had completed the task- 
He then marohed against Agra with six battalions and arrived 
unexpectedly before the walls on the 17th of February, 1799. The town 
waB taken completely by surprise, and Perron entered it without oppo- 
sition, proclaiming his authority by boat of drum. But the fort and 
oitadel held out, and an investment was necessary. A siege followed 
and lasted fifty-eight days, at the end of which a successful mine 
was exploded and destroyed a salient bastion on the north-east front, 
■Whereupon, to avoid the oalamity of au assault, the garrison sur- 
rendered on oondition of being allowed to march out with the 
honours of war. From first to last the capture of this plaoe cost 
Perron COO men, and it was an achievement not unworthy of 
the reputation of De Boigne’s battalions, for Agra was the strongest 
fortress in Hindustan, and defended by a foroe of 4,000 men. 

With the possession of the Key of India Porron’s power was 
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npletely established “ He hail now the entire anti . merited 
ifidence of Sindhia," writes one of his officers in a contemporary 
irnhl, “ and was invested with the full and uncontrolled government 
all Siudliia’s possessions from the Chumbnl to Pateiila — a 
.ratry, even in its ruinous state, yielding a revenue of one million 
irling. He was authorised to raise armies and retain or discharge 
tops, and no European, not even De Boigne, ever possessed such 
ofidence and power.” 

This at first sight may seem a strangely rapid rise, but it is 
Lelligible when the oiroumstanoes which favoured Perron are 
nsidered. D/iulat lido Sindhia on his accession to power throw 
mself completely into Deccan politics. His predominant desire 
ib to render his influence supreme at Poonali. But ho had two 
staoles to contend against : the first was the craft and power of 
urn Purn avis, the Peshwa’s prime minister, whose opposition pro- 
nged the contest for ascondanoy from month to month and year 
year; and the second was his own natural weakness of character, 
id the base elements of government with whioli lie surrounded hitn- 
If. Daulat Eao altogether laoked the genius of his uncle Madhoji, 
id possessed little real ability. He squandered liis time in riot and 
ssipation, and indulged in the worst vices of a debauched Oriental 
vereign. Such a nature as liis, out of very inertness, surrendered 
ie power it should have wielded to hands that were itching to grasp 
, With Perron the beginning was more than half of the whole, 
is appointment to the command of the army of Hindustan assured 
lerything else ; since the country waB held solely by that army, his 
ittttlions constituting the real power behind Sindhia’s throne. Left 
i himself in the north, Perron assiduously employed his time and 
(sources in increasing liis strength. He made Koil an immense 
irtified camp, and laboured to render Aligarh impregnable. “ The 
;rength of the place cannot be desoribed — a seventy-four might sail 
1 the ditch,” wrote Lord Lake of the fortress four years later. Its 
osition was admirably chosen, for from his headquarters there 
erron held both Delhi and Agra in check. Beneath the walls of 
.ligarh he built himself a palatial residence— it still existed in 1871, 
nd was nsod as a settlement office — and assumed sovereign state, 
luring the seven years of liis rule the dominion of Hindustan lay not 
t Delhi, nor at Poonali, but in the vast fortified camp of Koil, from 
flience the chief of many logions issued orders to tho princes of the 
.eighliouring districts and Mjputana, and so far as Upper India was 
onoorned was the mastor of both the emperor Shall ’Alatn and 
Daulat Kao Sindhia. 
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Tlioro is n very interesting article in the Asiatic Review for 1799, 
which confirms this oslimato of Perron's power. 11 Gen oral Perron,” 
(it mns) “ ft French officer of groat oxperionco anil consummate 
ability, both as a statesman ami a soldier, represents Dowlut R&o 
Scindia in Hindostan, anil is invested with the most full and absolute 
authority over every department, both civil and military. This 
power, which exceeds that of any prince, he exorcises with great 
moderation, and at tlie same time with a degree of judgment and 
energy that evinces very superior talents. Amongst his European 
officers none have a character for superior capacity, although very 
good soldiers. Yet having risen from very low situations, and not having 
the advantage of education, none of them Iiavo displayed any abilities 
out of their professional lino. But Ibis deficiency in his officers ho 
may easily remedy (and no doubt will) as soon as peace takes place 
in Europe, when innumerable military adventurers will flock to his 
standard, qualified for the highest situations civil and military. The 
Mahratta ports on the Malabar ooast, from whenoe supply of 
ordnance and arms and military stoves have occasionally been 
procured, will afford thorn an easy access, so that before long wo may 
expeot to see the northern parts of Hindustan swarming with needy 
and intriguing Frenchman.” 

■Whilst Perron was thus engaged in establishing and consolidating 
his power in the north, troubles worn browing in the south, occasioned 
by the rebellion of tlio Bliais. The BliaiB wore tlio widows of the 
late Madlioji Sindbia, and had nevor acquiesced in the accession of 
Daulat IMo. There were throe of these ladies, one of whom, 
Bliagirthi, was young and beautiful. Daulat Rao, as in honour 
bound, promised to make amplo provision for his aunts, and they 
continued to reside at his court. But time passed and no measures 
were taken to ensure their permanent establishment. Presently it 
was whispered that on intrigue was in progress between Bliagirthi 
Bhai and Daulat R&o, and the two older widows, hearing of it, were 
scandalised, and expressed their abhorronce at the inoestuous 
criminality. For this they were barbarously ill-treated by Ghatbay 
R&o, one of Sindhia’s creatures in authority. This wretch not only 
imprisoned tlie elder widows, hut caused them to bo flogged. Such 
degrading treatment aroused the wrath of the Shenwi Brahmins, a 
high caste of men who had monopolised all the principal offices of 
government under Madlioji Sindhia ; and these now openly 
espoused the cause of the widows againBt the young chief. Much 
disoussion and dissension ensued, until it was agreed that the BliaiB 
should reside at Burhanpur. For this purpose they left Poonab, but 
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3 not proceeded far before tlsey were treacherously seized and 
•own into confinement in the fort of Ahmednogar, and after a short 
pviaonmont brought back to Daulat PAo’s camp. Before long, 
ivever, they found means of escaping, and threw themselves upon 
i protection of Amrat Rio, who was brother to the Poshwi, and a 
•y powerful personage. Just prior to this, Daulat Rio married the 
igliter of his minion Ghatkay Rao. She was a woman of singular 
uity, who exeroised a oomploto control over her husband, and her 
luence elovated her father to tho post ol prime minister in 
icosaion to Balloba Tantia. No sooner was Ghatkay Rio in power, 
m he urged Sindliia to crush the conspiracy of the Bliais at onco. 
is advice was adopted, and five battalions of infantry woro 
:aobed from Dmgeon’s Brigade under command of Captain Du 
at to surprise Amrat Rio’s camp, and seizo tho refugees ; but the 
empt failed, and Du Prat was beaten and obliged to retront. 
source was now had to further negotiation, and with all the duplicity 
his Maritha nature Sindliia promised to provide his aunts with a 
table establishment if they would return to his protection. ‘Where- 
on, trusting in liis good faith, Amrat Rio come to Poonab to 
•ange the matter, but was attacked by two battalions and twonty- 
e guns under Dragoon, who, without warning, opened fire upon 
n and dispersed his troops. This gross act of treachery constituted 
declaration of war against the Peshwi himself, in whose govern- 
mt Amrat Rio now filled the post of prime minister. A coalition 
chiofs was immediately formed against Sindliia, who became 
irmed ; the more so as Perron was at this time occupied in the 
ge of Agra, which he had not yet reduced, and where the faction 
the late prime minister, Balloba Santia, still held out. A general 
ing against Sindhia’s authority in Hindustan and the Deccan 
reatened, and he was now anxious to lay the storm he had raised, 
it Ghatkay Rio, who had been the primary canso of all the trouble, 
ving tested blood, thirsted for more, and disregarding Sindhia’s 
lers to effect a settlement with the revolted chiefs, increased the 
nger of the situation by perpetrating innumerable fresh outrages. 

■ last Daulat Rio was obliged to ordor Ghatkay’s arrest, which was 
complkhed by two of his European officers, Filozo and Hessing. 
'ter this a peace was patched up with tho Posliwi, but in the mean- 
ne tho Bhais had retreated to Kolapur, wlioro thoy wero joined by 
e leading Slienwi Brahmi is, amongst whom was Lakwa Dido, 
ie of Madlioji’s best generals, who had recently been dismissed from 
s appointment of common dor-in-cliief of tho Maritlii army on 
■count of his attachment to the ex-minister Balloba Tantia, who 
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bad naturally boon ono of Gliatkny’s first victims, and was now 
languishing in a cntol confinement. 

Large bodios of mounted soldiery flocked to Lakwa Dada as Boon as 
lie orectod Ilia standard of rebellion, and oponly deolarod for the 
widows of tlio old princo. Daulat Edo attempted in vain to allay 
the inoroasiug storm. No sooner bad bis rognlar battalions under 
Du Prat, Dragoon, Piloze, and Hessing repressed the attacks made 
on bis territories by the robels and roturned to oamp, than the latter 
faced about and followed them. The flame spread through Hindustan, 
and Lalcwa Dada soon found himself at the head of an army of 20,000 
cavalry, 15 battalions of infantry, and 20 guns, and sustained 
by the immense prestige whioh still attached to the servioe of the 
widows of the old prince. 

It was at this oritical moment in his affairs that Daulat Edo desired 
Perron to advance against Lakwa Ddda, and at the same time appointed 
another obief, named Ambaji Inglia, to the hoad of the Mardtkd 
army, and ordered him to oo-operato with the regular Brigades. 

Perron was at first disposed to underrate the strength of the 
rebellion, and oont'ented himself with sending two battalions, under 
Captain Butterfield, to assist Ambaji. With these the latter marched 
to Kotali, where he met the insurgents and engaged them; but Ambaji’s 
troops had boon tampered with by Lakwa Ddda, who was a master of 
intrigue, and lost the battle. Of the 1000 regular infantry under 
Butterfield, ono-tliird were killed or woundod, the whole brunt of the 
action falling upon them, whilst Ambaji’s Mardtkd cavalry showed 
scarcely any fight at all. 

Perron now ordered Sutherland, with the Seoond Brigade, to rein- 
foroo the defeated army, upon which Lakwa Ddda fell back on the fort ’ 
of Chittdrgark. Ambaji, at the same time, made great preparations 
to retrieve his defeat, and engaged George Thomas, with 6 battalions 
of regular infantry and 60 guns, on a monthly pay of Rs.00,000. 
Supported by Sutherland and Thomas, tho chief advanced against 
Ckittdr about the middle of the year 1790, his army consisting of 
20,000 horse and 14,000 infantry. A good deal of desultory skirmish- 
ing ensued, but no really heavy fighting, nor were any substantial 
results achieved by either party. Meanwhile Sutherland’s and 
Thomas’s troops, being far removed from their headquarters, fell into 
arrears of pay, and this led to a general plundering of the country 
round, and very soon every village within fifty miles was pillagod and 
deserted. 

Perron had always been joalous of Colonel Sutherland, and he now 
gave a ready ear to a report that he was secretly intriguing with 
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tkwa D&da instead of fighting him. The colonel was therefore 
spendod, and Major Pohlman sent from Mattra to take command of 
s Brigade. Captain Butterfield fell a victim to Perron’s malice at 
e same time, and was driven to leave Sindhia’s service; bnt Sntber- 
nd managed to clear himself, and after a short time was sent to 
.0 Deccan, to take over charge of tho First Brigade from Du Prat, 
ho had recently superseded Drugeon fallen into disgrace. 

Major Pohlman had no opportunity of distinguishing himself 
jainst Lakwa Ddda, for scarcely had he taken over the command 
lau news came that Zamitn Shah, the King of Kabul — a grandson of 
limed Shah Abdali, whose name was dreaded by the Marnthiis— was 
sparing for an invasion of India, with the intention of re-estahlish- 
ig a Mfthomedan empire. This threatened danger brought about an 
□mediate concord amongst tho MaratMs, and all internal fends and 
inlousies were forgotten. Daulat Itao Sindhia released Balloba 
'antia, Lakwa Dada’s staimoh friend, from confinement, and min- 
iated him in his former post of prime minister ; whereupon Lakwa 
nd Ambaji exchanged visits of amity, and shortly afterwards the 
inner, through the influence of Balloba, was again elevated to the 
ost of commander-in-ohief. This typical example of the glorious 
ncertainty of office in a Mariitbu, administration left Ambaji without 
mployment ; and feeling hurt at a humiliation he had not deserved, 
.0 entered into retirement for a season. 

All the MaiAtha troops, regular and irregular, were now ordered to 
oncentrata at Mattra, where a formidable army was collected in 
December, 1799, under the chief command of Perron, who marched 
hither from Koil. From Mattra tho army advanced to Delhi, to take 
ip a position to oppose Zam&n Shah, and here for some time the 
mmense host was enoamped. It included in its ranks Perron’s Second 
md Third Brigades, under Pohlman and Pedron, 100,000 Maratba 
lavalry of Lakwa's, and 200 guns. So critical was the danger con- 
;idered, that Perron decided to further augment Ms army, and 
lirected Major Pedron to raise a Fourth Brigade. The English also 
issembled a large force at the frontier station of Anupshohr under 
General Craig, to assist in repulsing tho Afghan invasion. Fortunately 
'or the peace and security of Hindustan, an outbreak at Kabul obliged 
Samdn Shah to return to his capital, and so tho danger passed away. 

A small insurrection in tho Saharanpnr district noxt engaged 
Perron’s attention. Horo a religious impostor, whoso real name was 
3ultau Shah, gave himself out to bo Ghulam Itiidir, asserting that it 
was not that miscreant who had been captured and killed aVMeerut 
in 1780, and proclaiming his authority over the territories Of the 
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Ilohilla advenluror ■whom he roprosontort himself to bo. Poitou 
detached Captain Smith, with tliroo battalions anil somo of the Begnm 
Somvu’s troops, to bring tho impostor to booh, anti ho was easily 
defeated, and sont flying for rofngo to tho Sikhs, who hail assembled 
in force near Karri ill, with the olijoot of assisting Zamiin Shah. 

Perron now advanced to Karnitl, anil summoned all the Sikh chiefs 
between tho Sutlej and tho Jumna to appoar before him and tender 
tlioir submission. Those included tho Rajahs of Patiiila, Jhind, 
Kaithal, and Tandsur, who had long been a source of annoyance and 
danger to the northern frontier of Hindustan. At firBt they seemed 
inclined to resist ; whereupon Perron, with a number of local oliiefs 
who were burning to avongo past injuries, and who brought with them 
10,000 oavalry, advanced with his Third Brigade to Tandsur. This 
prompt exhibition of strength overawed the Sikhs, and they submitted 
to tho terms imposed, and signed the treaty required from them.* 
Perron then returned to Delhi, chastising, on his route, several large 
villagos which had been backward in paying their revenue, amongBt 
them being somo over which George Thomas claimed authority. This 
invasion of the latter’s rights — not tho first instanoo of its kind— tended 
to inorease tho ill-feeling already existing hotwoon the two adventurers, 
and sowed the seeds of troubles that woro to find tlioir harvest at 
Georgogarh and Hiinsi two years later. 

* “It was about Ibis time that Perron sont prosonts to Kanjit Singh, of Lalioro, 
with proposals for a treaty of amity aiul friendship. Bdgli Singh of Jhind, 
who was Kanjit Singh’s maternal unolo, was induood. to uso his inlluonoo in 
bringing about this troaty, hut Kanjit doclinod Porron’s overtures, still in 
such a manuar as to avoid giving offonao. Ho had, prior to this time, entered 
into negotiations with tho Marquis of Wellesley ; and he explained that it was 
1 a difficult matter to maintain a friendship with both piaities.’ In tho end he 
patdhad up nil understanding with Perron, 'explaining to Colonel Collins, who 
had boon the modium of the English uogotiatioDB, that ' although my friendship 
for you anti tho most noble tho Governor- gonoral is great boyoud tho possibility 
of words, yet I must preserve appearonoes with General Perron, in consideration 
Of what is duo by me to tho will of my undo, Bhdg Singh.’ 

“ A little later Perron proposed to Kanjit Singh to join him in attaching 
Goorgo Thomas at Hansi, but this the Sikh chief rofused to agroe to.” — Extraot, 
“Bombay State Papers.” 
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THE BATTLE 01’ MALPUltA, AND THE STOttJI OF SOUND A. 

1800-1801. 

^ AELY in tho year 1800 Lakwa Dtida advanced into R&jputana, to 
collect tlie tribute duo from that country. He was supported by 
erron’B Seoond Brigade under Major Poklman, and by tlie Chevalier 
udrenoo’s corps. Partab Singh, driven to exasperation by the 
:actions of Perron, had determined to throw off the Maratha yoke, if 
Dsaible, and assert his independence. To this end he collected a 
owerful army at his camp at Sanganir, a few mileB south of Jaipur, 
here on the 4th of April he was joined by 10,000 Rftthor cavalry 
■om Jodhpur, who, for the first time Binoe their defeat by De Boigne 
t Merta, ventured to take the field against Sindhia. Hearing of 
rese preparations, Perron sent an ultimatum to Partab Singh, calling 
pon him to pay his arrears of tribute immediately ; and tlie demand 
eing refused, Lakwa Dada was deputed to enforce it. 

Upon the rejection of Perron's ultimatum great activity prevailed 
j the Jaipur oamp. The Elijah mounted his state elephant and 
aviewed his troops; there was a vast amount of saluting with 
annons, rookets, and small aims ; rioh sacrifices were offered to the 
ods, lakhs of eleemosynary rupees distributed to the Brahmins, and 
lms in abundance bestowed on the poor. 

By this time Lakwa's army had approaohed to within fighting 
istance, and the 15th of April being declared a propitious day by the 
ourt astrologers, Partab Singh’s forces moved out to battle. Lakwa 
iad chosen a good position near Malpura, whero ho formed his army 
u two linos to meet the attack, the advance ono consisting of tbo 
egular infantry under Pohliuau and Dudreuec, and the supporting 
no of tlie Maratha cavalry, who were stationed a thousand pacos in 
he rear; whilst 5,000 of Perron’s Hindustani horse defended tho 
lauks of his Brigade. 
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At four o'clock in tlio morning the battlo begun with u brisk artillery 
firo. Presently Pohlman, who was on tire right of the line, detorminod 
on a forward movement, anil led his Brigado on, but with orders to 
withhold their lire until quite close to tho enemy. With their aeous- 
tomod discipline and'iutropidity the troops oboyed, but the cowardly 
Miu'iUM cavalry held back, leaving tho infantry, ns usual, to fight the 
battle alone; in consequence of which Pohlman was soon hard pressed, 
and at one time in imminent danger of being overwhelmed by 
numbers. But he displayed generalship equal to tho emergency. By 
a skilful and judicious movement he massed his six battalions into 
square— a formation long warfare against cavalry had made them 
familiar with — and presented a front to tiie enemy on all sides ; and 
thus drawn up they met and resisted every charge. After a desperato 
defence, in which the artillery played an important part, Pohlman 
gradually drove the Jaipur troops baok, and captnrod 40 of their 
guns and 80 stand of colours, but not without heavy loss, for 
1000 of his men, or nearly 17 per oent. of the force engaged, wore 
killed and wounded. 

On the left of tho lino tho Chevalier Budronoc fared differently. 
His troops were composed of nowly-raiBed levies, who lacked the 
discipline that onablod Pohlman’s veterans to stand firm and avoid 
panic. Dudrenoa himself was a gallant soldier, woll schooled in 
adversity, and if experience of disaster could make a great general, 
he would have liad every olaira to that distinction. But ho was fated 
to suffer yet another catastropho on this day. It fell to the Batliors 
of Jodhpur to oppose his portion of the lino, and they had memories 
to obliterate suoh as oould only he blotted out with blood ; they had 
historical reproaches to silence, whoso outting echoes rang through a 
decade of shame, and oould only be drowned in tbe din of battle ; 
and ribald rhymes to put a period to, whose sting could only be stayed 
by the- dash of steel. To-day they sought the revanche of Merta, 
and 10,000 sons of Mdrwar were eager to fulfil then’ duty. 

There is a stirring and vivid description of their charge against 
Dudreneo’s corps in Colonel James Skinner’s memoirs, which depicts 
the episode in language singularly glowing and graphio ; and 
although it is not free from old “ Sikander’s " habitual exaggeration, 
no apology is necessary for quoting it in extenso. These ore Skinner’s 
words : 

“We now saw the Chevalior Dudreneo’s Brigade, which was on our 
left, charged by the Bhattores. He received them nobly, but was out 
to pieces by them ; out of 8,000 men he bad not 200 left. The 
Bhattores, more than 10,000 in number, were seen approaching from 
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(stance, the tramp of tlioir immonse and compact body rising like 
nder above tlie roar of battle. They came on, first at a slow hand 
.op, which inoreased in speed as they approached. The well-servod 
is of the Brigade showered grape upon this dense mass, mowing 
m hundreds at oach discharge, but tkiB had no effeot in arresting 
ir progress. On they came like a whirlwind, trampling over 1,000 
their own body destroyed by the onnnon of the Brigade. Neither 
murderous volleys from the muskets nor the s ended hedge of 
r onets could check or shake them. They poured like a torrent on 
l ovor tko Brigade, and rodo it fairly down, leaving scarce a vestige 
it remaining, as if the sheer weight of their mass had ground it to 
ces. Then, as if they had met with but a slight obstacle, tboy 
Iced not even behind them at the fallon, but went on, unshaken, 
1 still in their formidable mass, to attack the cavalry of the seoond 
3. These ran like sheep, while the Bhnttores pursued them, cutting 
m down for several miles. In this charge Capitain Paish and 
eral other officers were killed, and Dudreneo only oscapod by 
owing himself down amongst the dead.” 

Che impetuous frenzy of the E&thors, drunk with victory and 
enge, proved then ruin. By their blind pursuit of the Mardthd 
fairy, they put themselves out of the action as completely as if they 
imselves had been in flight, and this just at the time whan their 
isenco was most needed ; for Pohlman had now beaten back the 
(pur troops, and advancing in his turn, recaptured two of Dudrenec’e 
t guns. Upon this Partah Singh, with 0,000 of his chosen body- 
ard, determined to emulate the feat of the B&thors, and obarge 
hlman. But tho latter, seeing him moving down on his elephant, 
fined his purpose, and immediately ordered his guns to the front of 
3 line ; and by the time the Elijah had approached to within two 
ndred yards, the word was given to fire, and a discharge of artillery 
itantly followed. Partab Singh's elephant was killed, hut not- 
thstanding this, his bodyguard twice attempted to charge, but were 
aten back each time. On the second occasion the Kftjah mounted 
j horse, and turning tail fled to his oapital, followed by hit cavalry, 
ro never drew rein until they found refugo within the walls of 
ipur, forty-five miles distant. 

Polrlman's battalions woro now left in sole possession of the field. 
)out midday tho Bathors wero soon returning from the ohase of tho 
artithn, cavalry, heating tlioir drums in token of victory. On noaring 
ihlmau’s camp they observed tho Jaipur colours, which luid been 
pturod, floating above it; and this circumstanco led them to suppose 
at Tartul) Singh had been as successful as themselves and was in 
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possession, and they rode up iu looao order to be cruelly undeceived 
by a discharge of grape pourod into tbom from thirty guns. When 
they realisod tbo fatal mistake into which they had fallen they made 
a gallant effort to retrieve it. Twioe they charged, notwithstanding 
then.’ fatigued condition, but were repulsed, although many brave 
individuals broke through the square formed to receive them, and met 
their death- at the bayonet’s point. But the task was an impossible 
one, and at last they drew off, and finding the Jaipur oamp 
abandoned, followed the direction of flight taken by Partab Singh, 
victims of their blind impetuosity and an undeserved misfortune. 

Poblman’s Brigade now advanced to oooupy the onemy’s deserted 
lines. It was a magnifioient encampment, crowded with sumptuous 
tents of tire most luxurious description, belonging to the various 
chiefs. Two large bazaars ran down the centre, filled with movable 
shops, in wkioh every imaginable article was exposed for sale. But 
not a trader remained behind to recommend his wares, not a trooper 
to strut and swagger down the streets, for the great host that had 
thronged this tented city but yesterday had molted away into 
nothingness. 

In the oontre of the camp was Bajab Patiib Singb’s wooden 
pavilion, • or palace. It was a beautiful structure, covered with 
embroidery and orimson velvet, and the interior a blazing sheen of 
gold and silver brocade. Two golden idols guarded it, whose flashing 
diamond eyes peered into vacuity — two golden idols before whom 
the might of Jaipur had ofttimes bowed in adoration. But, impotent 
as Baal of old, they were, by the irony of oiroumstanoes, the very first 
treasures to be looted from the camp, which soon became a scene of 
plunder and confusion. 

The losses on both sides at the battle of Malpurah wore heavy. 
The Marathfi, cavalry had been out to pieces by the Eatkors, whose 
own ranks, on their return from the chase, had boon decimated by 
Poklman’s fire. Dudrenec’s Brigade, which, according to Smith’s 
authority, numbered about 4,000 fighting men, lost between five and 
six hundred, killed and wounded, whilst Poklman’B liBtof casualties 
totalled 138. But heavier than all of these was the slaughter that 
had taken place in the ranks of the Jaipur army. Parttib Singh 
never reooverod the blow to his power and prestige wkioh was dealt 
him on this eyentful day. Of the eighty pieces of oannon which he 
had brought ifito the field, he lost seventy-four, together with all his 
oamp, baggage and warlike stores. 

On the KWh of May Perron arrived, from the Sikh country north of 
Delhi, vykere he had been engaged in reducing his neighbours to 

j 
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ler and obedience at Kuxn&l. He brought with him reinforoo- 
nts of five battalions of infantry and his bodyguard of 600 cavalry, 
own as the Khaai Biaiila. Having taken over the chief command 
m Lakwa Duda, he was preparing to advance against Jaipur, when 
rtiib Singh sent in his submission, and was granted peace on a 
pmont of twenty-five lalilis of rupees. 

k treaty having been drawn out and signed, the Bitjah invited 
rron and bis European officers, sixteen in number, to visit Ilia 
rital and experience hia hospitality. The invitation was accepted, 
i not without certain qualms os to its prudence. The Rajah, with 
mvalcade of twenty elephants, met his guests outside tlio gates of 
. capital, and escorted them to the “ Palace of tlio 'Winds,” under a 
uto of twenty-one guus. Colonel Skinner, who was present, 
icribes the city as “ the handsomest over seen ; the Btroets were 
>ad, the houses regular on both Bides, tlio bazaars extremely fine, 
1 the place full of inhabitants, who seem prosperous and happy.” 
is description, recorded nearly a century ago, would hold good in 
i present day, for modem Jaipur is without exception the cleanest 
:l most beautiful city in the native states of India, and enjoyB the 
tinction of being the only one lighted with gas I 
Perron’s ceremonial visit passed off with great eclal, despite fear 
1 distrust on both sides at the commencement. A grand entertain- 
nt in the Hindu style was prepared, whereat nazzars were 
scented and IcMluts bestowed. This was followed by a banquet, at 
ich (observes Skinner) a choice assortment of Hindustani liquors 
re on the table, and the whole wound up with elephant battles, 
or and buffalo fights, and the inevitable Natch Dance, when several 
s of handsome girls were introduced. 

Fhe defeat of the Rdjah of Jaipur had a salutary effect upon his 
ssman of Jodhpur, who, without further trouble, paid up the arrears 
tribute due from him, amounting to twelve lakhs of rupees, and 
idered bis formal submission to the Mar&tka rule, 
yfairs in Rajputana being thus satisfactorily arranged, Perron 
turned to Koil towards the end of July, leaving Poblman and six 
italions to reduce the fort of Jajpur, which belonged to a chief 
med Kasri Singh, who had long harassed the Rajah of Kotali, an 
y of the MaratMs in the late campaign. Jajpur was a stone 
tress, built on the summit of a steep hill, and from its position and 
i solidity of its masonry, a place of unusual strength. Kasri 
igh refused to surrender to Poblman’s summons, and measures 
re taken to foroibly dispossess him. A large battering train was 
night to bear on the walls of the town, and a breach soon effected, 

1G 
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find tho following night, on a given signal, the troops advanced and 
ocoupiod it without much difficulty. Tho fort now remained to be 
takon, and it was found necessary to make rogular approaches. A 
fortnight was consumed in advancing the lineB to within two hundred 
yards, during which the Rajput garrison made many vigorous sallies. 
When everything was ready the boinlmrdmont was opened, and a 
portion of the wall being battorod down, a storm ordered. The 
six battalions were formed into two oolumns ; Poklmnn leading one, 
and Captain Donelly, his seoond in command, the other, and just 
before dawn the signal for attack was given by lighting a port-fire, 
and the troops ruBhod forward. But the garrison was prepared to 
receive them, and saluted the assailants with a tremendous fire from 
cannon and Bmall arms. The stormers pressed gallantly forward, 
and reached the breach, hut found it impracticable. The garrison 
seeing this, increased their exertions, rolling down large stones and 
discharging powder-pots and burning thatoh upon the foe below, which 
caused the greatest havoo and confusion in all ranks. Captain 
Donelly, a gallant Irishman, and Lieutenant Exshaw lost their lives 
in this affair, and 800 men were killed and wounded before the 
battalions retired. Pour days later the assault waB renewed, and this 
time, in spite of the lieroio defence of the Rajputs, the fort was 
captured and all the garrison killed and wounded with the exception 
of Ilaari Singh and about 400 of his followers. Pohlman, himself a 
gallant officer, oould feel for these bravo men, and offered them 
terms whioh, seeing all was lost, they aooeptod, and marohed out 
with tire honours of war. 

During the next few weeks Pohlman was engaged in reducing 
several refractory local oliiefs, who refused to pay their tribute until 
compelled by force, aftor which he marohed his Brigade back to 
Delhi', after a short but suooessful campaign. 

Whilst this expedition had been in progress in R&jpntana there 
bad been another shuffling of the cards in the Deooan. Early in the 
year Daulat Rno’s wife had induced him to liberate from confinement 
her father, Ghatkay Mo. This wretoh soon regained liis former evil 
influence over his son-jn-law, and , intrigued suooessfully against 
Balloba Tantia, the minister in power. Before long Balloba fell into 
disgrace, and in June was soized and imprisoned in the fortress of 
Ahmednagar, where he shortly afterwards died by poison. This 
event had a disastrous effect on the fortunes of Lakwa D&da, who 
owed his restoration to power to the friendship of the late minister, 
and now felt oertain that hiB own downfall was at hand ; notwith- 
standing that Sindhia, with charaoteristio deceit, wrote to him to he 
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. 01 * no apprehension, but to continue zealously in the performance 
his duties as comraanclor-in-cliief. But in spite of these 
asuvances, within a very few weeks Anibaji Inglia was 
imoned from his retirement and appointed to supersede Lakwa 
la, who had already sent his family to Jodhpur for safety, where 
now proceeded to join them and entered into an allianoe with the 
ice of that country. 

Jireetly after his l-estoration to favour, Gliatkay Rao recommenced 
tag Daulat Rita to crush once for all the rebellion of the Bliais, 
putting to death every man of note who was suspected of sym- 
by with them, knowing that by such a oourso of policy many 
irerful rivals would bo removed from his own path. Sindhia 
ened favourably to these suggestions, and sanctioned a wholesale 
ighter of the loading chieftains, who had been favourite officers 
l ministers under his uuole Modhoji, and wore all men of high 
k and , ability. This atrocious proceeding at once alienated the 
iotions of Sindhia’s subjects: but it did more than this, for it struck 
lentli-blow at the Marathi national army, and left Daulat Rio 
lost solely dependent upon his regular Brigades and his European 
cars. 

inch of the chieftains as were able to oscape, fled for refuge to 
dhia's enemies, and disorders threatened on every side. Lakwa 
da was now formally dismissed from an office which ho had in 
.ctice abdicated, and this gave the signal for a general insurrection 
break out. The Holkars, who, since theta defeat by De Boigne at 
khairi, had scoroo lifted their heads, now began to assert themselves, 
1 under the direction of Jaswant Rao, a natural son of old Takuji, 
o died in 1707, raised the standard of their house, to which vast 
mbers of Siudkia’s late adherents began to flock. 

Scarcely had Perron returned to Koil in July than news of 
kwa Dade's defection reached him. He at once prepared to 
urn to Rdjputana to attack the rebel and hie new ally of Jodhpur, 
t was delayed by the breaking out of an insurrection north of 
lhi, where Sambundth, tho subohdor of Sahoranpnr, a faithful 
herent of Lakwa, declared for his patron directly ho heard of his 
jersession, and, collecting an army, audaciously avowed bis 
.ention of invading Perron's Jaiilad . The danger from such an 
hibition of insubordination existed more in its example than in its 
;ion, and it was imperative to cruel) it in tho bud. Captain Smith 
,3 at once detached to attack Sambunfitb ; but although be inflicted 
slight defeat, more energetic measures wore necessary. Perron 
srefore deferred hie advance against Lakwa Ddda, and on the 22nd 
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of July took over tho command of Captain Smith’s force, anil gave 
battle to SambumUli nt ItutAoli. Tho action was short but decisive, 
and rosultod in a complete victory for Perron. Utterly beaten and 
routed, Sambnnfith flofl to tlio Sikh territory and the goneral returned 
to Delhi with euoh laurels as he might reasonably claim from success 
against au individual whom George Thomas oontomptuously termed 
“a grain merchant." 

Perron stopped a short time at the capital, watching tho progress of 
events, and whilst there paid his rospeots to the blind Emperor with 
nmoli pomp and ceremony. The formality of “ entering into the 
presence ’’ was one lie never omitted to observe when occasion 
allowed, for the nominal authority of the Mughal was the most 
powerful moral factor iu his hand. 

Just about this time PartAb Singh was going to be married, and as 
Perron had promised to attend the ceremony he determined to visit 
Jaipur, and from thence march to the attaok of Lakwa DAda. 
Collecting a strong force lie set out for RAjputana, but on arriving at 
Balahera on the 14th of November, learnt that the rebel chief had 
left Jodhpur and joined the Binds iu Malwn. This necessitated a 
change of plans, hut as it was important for political reasons that 
Perron should keep his Jaipur engagement, he dotaohed Major 
Bourgaien to capture Ajmir, whioh belonged to Lakwa, and him- 
self proceeded to Jaipur to ho present at tho nuptials of PavtAb 
Singh on the 20th of November, aud odd to the ceremonial that 
ialat so precious to Oriontal minds. It was not until January, 1801, 
that ho left thiB oity, and .in fulfilment of his original design of 
attacking Lakwa Diida sot out for Malwn, where that chief was last 
reported to be. On his way he levied a heavy fine from the Rajah of 
Unaria, a recalcitrant chief who had lately defeated one of Perron’s 
detaohed battalions under Skinner. At this place he learnt that 
Lakwa had evaouated Malwa and gone to Datia in Bnndelkhand, 
taking the Bhais with him, and tired of his fruitless hunt Perron 
determined to discontinue it, and retraoed his steps to his head- 
quarters at Eoil, from whioh he had been too long absent. 

Meanwhile Ambaji Inglia, the new MarAtliA oommander-in-ohief, 
was ordered to take up the ohase of Lakwa, who had now entrenched 
himself at Sounda, in the territory of the Rajah of Datia, and was at 
the head of an army of 0,000 oavalry, 8,000 Bundela troops, and a 
small party of 200 sepoys, commanded by Colonel "W. H. Tone, 
and 16 guns. The position he had chosen was an exceedingly 
strong one. In liis rear was the fort of Sounda : in his front a 
network of ravines extending for seven miles: and his flanks 
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■a defended by broken country and several strong forts. Through 
se natural defences there were only tbreo clear passes or passages 
the advance of an enemy, all strongly protected with infantry and 
ltery. 

unbaji Inglia, acting under orders from Sindbia, collected at 
alior an army of 5,000 horse and three brigades of regular infantry, 
these latter one was sent him by Perron, consisting of eight 
talions under the command of Colonel Pedron ; a second was one 
his own employ, officered by two Englishmen, named James 
jpherd and Joseph Bellasis, and the third an inferior corps 
amended by a native named Kaleb Ali. But having assembled 
3 army Ainbaji hesitated to march against Lokwa, who was 
i so muoh the enemy of Sindhia ns the champion of tho Marathi 
attains against the tyranny of Ghatkay Rilo, a personage as hateful 
Ambaji himself as to any one, whilst the latter’s feelings towards 
kwa wore, at tho bottom, not unfriendly. When at length an 
ranee could no longer be delayed, Ambnji deputed his brothor Billa 

0 to toko command, and himself remained at Gwalior. 

in March, 1801, the army moved towards Sounda, and a series of 
all skirmishes soon took place, hut nothing deoisive was effected. 
:ron now began to recognise the gravity of tho situation, for Lalcwa 
da and the Bluus had by this time prevailed upon Jaswant Eao 
■lkar, and Ali Bahadur, a powerful independent chief in Bundel- 
md, to support the rebellion. Thus a most formidable confederation 
s projected which threatened Daulat Rio's authority, and thereby 
>ok the very foundations of Perron’s own position. In fact tho insur- 
tion of the Blmis, as it was still termed, was assuming such pro- 
;tionB that it seemed likely to change the existing balance of power 
the Marathi Empire, and opened an actual danger of Sindhia being 
tsked by a hostile alliance of all the other chiefs in the Dcocan. 

This induced Perron to proceed to Sounda in person, and ho arrived 
May with an escort of a battalion of infantry and 2,000 Hindustani 
rse. He found anything but a satisfactory condition of affairs, 
dron, overawed by the natural strength of Lakwa Dado's position, 
il done nothing except engage in a few unimportant skirmishes, 
is dilatory conduct angered Perron, who determined to bring 
ittera to an immediate issue, and gave the order for a general 
tault on the enemy’s entrenchments, and at dawn of day on the 

1 of May the troops went into action. 

They were divided into throo columns to attack tho throo passes 
it led to Lakwa's camp. Tho right consisted of four battalions 
der Pedron ; in the centre were Shepherd, Bellasis and Kaleb Ali 
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■with their brigades ; and on (ho loft woro five battalions and 2,000 
Hindustani horse under Captain Symes. The pass which Pedron 
attacked was hold by Colonol Tone, who fought with great gallantry, 
until ho was overpoworcd, and with his offioors token prisoner. In 
the centre Shepherd and Bollasis woro opposed by a ohief named 
Barar Singh, whom they drove baok. But the left wing under Captain 
Symes met with a serious reverse at the hands of the gallant old 
lidjah of Dalla, and sustained great slaughter. 

Perron on hoariug of this disaster sent to Pedron for reinforcements 
of two battalions, and, placing himself at their head, advanoed to 
Symes’s assistance. After rallying and reforming the routed troops, 
he led them hack to the assault with the greatest personal daring and 
oourage. Inspirited by his presenoe and example the men answered 
to his appeal, and the position waB now stormed with oomplete suocess. 
The old Rajah of Datia fought until he was lulled, whilst Perron 
was himself wounded by a spear thruBt during an attack whioh he 
pressed homo until it oame to hand to hand work. 

This decided the battle. Bank Singh waB killed fighting bravely, 
and Lnkwa D&da, seriously wounded by a musket shot in the foot, 
escaped with tho greatest difficulty. The Bhais fled on horsebaok, 
and all tho rebel troops dispersed, whilst their sixteen guns were 
token uud thoir camp plundered. The day was not, however, won 
without serious loss, for the resistance offered was obstinate. In 
Pedrou's column nearly a thousand men were killed and wounded, 
amongst the latter boing two European offioera. In the centre oolumn 
Bollasis and three other officers wore killod, and 1,600 meu placed 
hors do combat : whilst on the left Captain Symes and Lieutenant 
Paish were wounded, and nearly half their men out up. Had it not 
been for Perron’s prompt and gallant assistance the whole of this 
oolumn would have been annihilated. 

Perron behaved with great humanity and kindness to Colonel Tone, 
Captain Evans and the other European officers who were taken 
prisoners. To the former he offered servioe in Sindliia’s army, but 
this was deolined, Whereupon all the captives were permitted to 
retire to Holkar’s territory, Perron furnishing them with Rs.10,000 to 
defray their expenses and enable them to re-establish their fortunes. 

All this time Major Bourguien had been doing but little in Ajmir, 
which, it will bo remembered, was Lakwa D Ada’s own province. 
Having arrived before the fort in December, 1800, he endeavoured to 
storm it on the eighth of the month, but was driven back by the 
garrison. He then, in expressive Oriental phraseology, “ sat down ” 
before it, and after fruitlessly attempting its reduction by siege, bom- 
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.'tied it with a more powerful metal than iron, and after five long 
mths gained possession of the place by bribery on the 8th of May, 
31 ; so that in one week Lnkwa Ddda sustained two crushing defeats 
points so far distant as Ajmir and Sountla. But before ugwb of tho 
1 of the former place reached Perron he was so disgusted with 
inrgnien's incompetence that he sent Captain Symes to supersede 
n. 

Prom Sounds Perron roturned to Koii, wkiolx ho reached early in 
me, having in one short but brilliant campaign broken up the robel- 
>n of the Bhais and asserted Sindhia’s supremacy. 



CHAPTER IV. 


PERRON PARAMOUNT. THE BATTLE OF UJJAIN. 

1801. 

P ERRON was now at the zeuitli of his career. He had brought all 
Hindustan into subjection, and was supreme within the boun- 
daries of Sindhia’e northern possessions. When he sueoeeded to De 
Boigne’s post two formidable enemies stood in his way, Balloba Tontia 
and Lakwa D4da. The former was dead, the latter a fugitive, and 
for the moment no shadow of opposition stood between Perron aud 
his will. Prom Kotah in the south to Saharanpur in the north, from 
Jodhpur iu the west to Koil in the eaBt, his power was paramount. 

An onmnsration of the territories Porron governod at this tune, 
aud the oountrios and states ho dictated to, will give an idea of the 
enormous extent of Ins iuiluenoo, In the vast Jaidad ho hold, and 
which Included tlxo richest districts of the Doftb, ho onjoyed the 
rights and privileges, and lived in the stato and dignity, of an aotual 
sovereign. The Subalis, or governorships, of Saharanpur, Panipat, 
Delhi, Navndl, Agra, and Ajmir, were directly under his control : ho 
drew their rovenues and ordered thoir government. Ho direoted the 
polities of, and reooived tribute from, the Rajahs of Jaipur and 
Jodhpur, and many lesser Rajput ohiofs, and olaimed authority, if 
he did not actually exeroise it, over the Sikhs hotween the Jumna and 
the Sutlej. Within Hindustan proper he owned the monopoly of the 
salt and customs duties, the two most valuable sources of revenue 
that existed, and enjoyed the exclusive privilege of ooining money, 
and his annual revenue was estimated at All, 082,000 sterling. His 
possession oE the person of tho Emperor, Shah ’Alain, enabled him 
to invoke the Imperial authority for all his actions, and he enforced 
his will by the terror his disciplined army inspired. 

It is not wonderful , that such marvellous success turned Perron’s 
head. Prom hawking handkerchiefs in a Prench provincial town to 
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iliug Hindustan was an advancement in life that might have dazzled 
e most sober brain. Prom serving as a sailor on board a French 
igate to commanding an army of 40,000 men was a promotion that 
ids few parallels in history. Brave in tbs field, and not overbearing 
. the camp, Perron had hitherto been respeoted by his European 
fioers and beloved by his troops, and, until now, retained the charac- 
r De Boigne had conceived of him, namely, that he was a gallant 
ddier and a man of plain sense. 

But in 1801 a change became apparent in Perron’s nature which 
>on began to influence his behaviour. He grow intoxioated with 
iccess. The subtle oil of Oriental flattery was poured into his ears, 
ad he learnt to love it. Great sohomes suggested themselves to his 
und, and he indulged in dreams of establishing an independent 
ingdom for himself, or winning a place in his country's history by 
astoring to France the dominion of tho East. On his elevation to his 
resent post he had entered into correspondence with Piron, the suo- 
essor of Baymond at Haidarabad, and with tho French faotion of 
fysore, with whose revolutionary political principles he was in entire 
ympathy. Had Fortune permitted such a combination Perron would 
ave joined these countrymen of his in a concerted endeavour to 
stablish again the French power in India. But Lord Wellesley broke 
.p Piron’s force at Haidarabad, and Tipu Sultan's Frenoh auxiliaries 
urrendered to the English at Seriugapatam, so that the only hope re- 
naming to the Frenoh of reviving their ancient rule in the East was 
entred in Perron, for he wos now the sole representative of the 
french struggle in India. The role of a national ohampion appealed 
o hiB vanity and pride, and he shaped his policy accordingly, and 
lisplayed a decided preference for Kepubliean principles. He did not 
■ealise that the presence of a French army — for so his Brigades oame 
.0 be called— in the very heart of Hindustan must raise the jealousy 
if the English ; or, if he did, he was prepared to incur the risk, for he 
iegan, without any disguise, to pursue a comae of favouritism in order 
;o advanoe the views he had adopted . * Ho ignored the claims of merit 

* ThefoUowingfootnotoinKaye’s “Life of Lord Metcalfe ” is interesting. It 
a an extract from a letter of tho latter, dated tho 22nd of March, 1802. — “ Camp, 
Kashulghur.— Hero I found four more battulions of Perron's troops. One of 

ihe officers came to visit mo, anxious to hear of his father, Colonel . I 

obtained somo information from him relative to tlio Mahratta service. It 
ippeats that promotion doponds on Geuoral Perron, who is naturally disposed 
to favour his own countrymen. So far, howovor, as tho rank of captain, every 
officer obtains n stop annually— i.c. in four years a man must bo a captain. 
The rule extends no highor. Tho uniform of tho Sepoys is tho samo as the 
Company’s ; so arc the accoutrements, with the exception that they carry a 
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(Mill tho rights of regimental uonioyily, awl filled all the poste of com- 
mand in his Brigades with his own countryinon, wiio wore pitch-forlcod 
ovor tlio homls of Europeans of other ualionalitios, without justice 
anil without desert. This policy naturally oxcifcod the enmity and dis- 
satisfaction of all foroiguors serving under him and croatod a spirit 
wliioh weakened his army. It was a gross departure from the prin- 
ciples laid down by Do Boiguo, who, above all things, was impartial, 
and navor gavo proforouco to any individual, but promoted eaoli man 
by seniority, or for acknowledged merit. In pursuing an opposite 
course Perron hardly took the trouble to dissemble. He tolerated his 
English offioers only from necessity, fully prepared to disohargo them 
when the ooeasion arose, whilst every adventurer who oould boast a 
Frenoh extraction, was pushed forward into appointments of respon- 
sibility and emolument, irrespective of claim or talent. That even- 
tually these favoured countrymen of his rewarded his preference by 
disloyalty and ingratitude was but a just retribution. Hie downfall, 
indeed, was brought about by the very men whom he now raisod from 
insignifioanoe to power. This can create little surprise when their 
characters are considered. “Low they were,” writes one of tho super- 
seded English offioers, “ in every sgbbo of the word. Low in birth, 
in eduoalion, and in prinoiple. Perron’s army boeame a miniature 
of tho Frenoh Rovolution. Wrotohos woro raisod from ooolcs and 
barbers to hoooma aolonols aud brigadiors, and absurdly entrusted 
with tho oommand of troops, and showed into paths to acquire lakhs 
of rupees. This was thu quintossonoo of egdl'M, the some of Frenoli 
Revolution, tho prinoiplos of wliioh woro now genorally aJIeotod in 
the Force.” 

As a natural oousequouoe evory English officer in the Brigades soon 
came to dotost Perron. Their supersession by illiterate aud reprobate 
Frenolimen was sufficient to raise their indignation. How unjustly 
they suffered may he gathered from tho faot that in the period of 
twenty years between 1788 and 1808, during which De Boigne’s 
battalions flourished, only four Frenchmen were killed in active 
service, -whilst fifteen British-born offioers met their death on the field 
of battle. These partisan prejudices which Perron displayed were 
destructive not only of the esprit de corps that had previously in- 
spired his army, but of the political harmony wliioh should have 
existed between the Marathde and the English. To the promotion 
of a good feeling between the two powers De Boigne had particularly 

sword as wall as a bayonet and muskot. The band, which was in full tune, 
aa they marohad by my little camp, played nothing but marches— perfectly iu 
tha European style.” 
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d dressed himself, but under Porron this friendship soon changed to 
rntual distrust and hostility. 

Bat this was not the only enmity Perron raised against himself and 
lis master. As his power and influence increased Sindhia’s Mardtha 
hiefs found their own. declining, and with each augmentation of the 
egular Brigades their feudal troops became of less and less account, 
,nd fewer prizes fell to their share. It was evident their occupation 
vas slipping away, and with it those hereditary privileges and emola- 
nents so dear to the native heart. Political extinction and pecuniary 
'uin threatened them, and the desperate condition of their prospects 
loon instigated them to plot against the foreigner who had usurped 
heir rights and to enter into intrigues to effect his ruin. 

Heedless of these gathering dangers Perron pursued his course. 
Behind his political ambition there was an even greater incentive 
;o personal exertion, and that was his love of money. The harvest 
was rich, the season prosperous, the husbandman in humour, and he 
reaped and reaped. His pay and allowances were enormous. As 
oommandor-in-ohief of the Imperial army he drew Rs.15,000 per 
mensem, with a liberal extra for “ table expenses.” For the support 
of his bodyguard he received a monthly sum of Rb.82,000. Ou all the 
revenue collections of the Jniilail his oommission was 6 per centum, 
and the same on the revenues of the Subahs he administered. In 
every political arrangement he sanctioned, or entered into with the 
neighbouring princes and feudatory states, he exaoted a nasicar, or 
complimentary donation, of 26 per cent. Tho wealth of the man was 
prodigious. On the lowest calculation, exclusive of the pay of his troops, 
he enjoyed a monthly emolument of Rs.100,000, which, at the exclxonge 
of the day, represented an annual inoome of over ,£150,000. In ad- 
dition to this there must have been many other sources of gain open 
to him, for his savings in seven years wore variously estimated at 
from one to two millions sterling. 

It is now neoessary to turn to a contemplation of the state of affairs 
iu the Deccan, where Daulat Rdo Sindliia had been so long delayed, 
to the advantage of his European deputy in Hindustan. 

Early in the year 1800 Nana Farnavie, the great Mardthd minister, 
died, and a dispute immediately broke out betweon Sindhia and the 
Peshwd over the division of the immense property left by the deceased. 
Daulat Edo illustrated the practical application of the adage that 
possession is niue points of the law, by seizing the Nana's Jaghir, or 
territory, under pretext of a claim of a million storling against the 
estate. Plot and counterplot succeeded, too long and too complicated 
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to 1)0 detailed here, inextricably interwoven as they were with the 
insurrection of the Bhais, whose cause the Peshwa espoused after the 
barbarous reprisals and bloodthirsty executions Sindhia had ordered, 
and which, as explained in a previous chapter, left the latter without 
any Mends or adherents amongst his own countrymen, except his 
father-in-law, Ghatkay Rao. Disorders and turmoils broke out on 
every side, and their occurrence prompted Jaswant R&o Holkar to 
take advantage of the difficulty in which hie rival was plunged, to 
reassert the political influence of his family, which, since the death of 
Takiiji Holkar, had fallen to a very low ebb. 

In order to explain Jaswant Riio’s standing it is necessary to go 
baok a little and. pickup the thread of the narrative at the point where 
mention of the house of Holkar coased. After Takuji’s crushing 
defeat at Lakhairi in 1798 he retired to his capital, where, in 1797, 
lie followed his life-long rival, Madhoji Sindhia, to the burning ghaut. 
Takiiji left behind him four sons, two legitimate and two natural oneB. 
Of the former, the elder and acknowledged heir was Khasi Rao, but 
he was weak in intellect and deformed in person, whilst the younger 
brother, Malhar Mo, was brave and aspiring. A contest for the buo- 
cession took place between theso two, and Khasi Rao, with fatal 
weakness, applied to Sindhia for assistance. So exoellent an oppor- 
tunity of increasing his importance and influence was precisely what 
Daulat Rao desired. He became for a time the ohampion of the 
rightful heir of the house of Holkar, and in the struggle that ensued 
Malhar Edo lost his life in battle, and his infant Bon, Kkarnli RAo, fell 
into Sindhia’s hands. Khasi Rao was now left nominally in full 
possession of the Government, but, in reality, wholly dependent on 
Sindhia. 

During the struggle between Khasi Rdo and Malhar R&o, the two 
natural sons, Jaswant Rao and Ithal Rao, supported the latter, and 
when he was killed were forced to flee. Ithal Rdo sought refuge 
at Kolapur, and eventually met a violent death at the hands of his 
enemies. Jaswant Mo, in ths first instance, found protection at 
Nagpur, and later on, after numerous vicissitudos, in which his life was 
often in danger, at DMr. Being a chief of great personal gallantry 
and talent ho was soon able, in the distracted state of politics, to 
gather around him many adherents of his father who were prevented 
from supporting the cause of Khasi Rdo by his connection with 
Sindhia. Having collected a formidable following Jaswant Riio 
onterod on the life of a professional freebooter, Shooting his enter- 
prises chiefly against Sindhia’s territories. One of his first acts was 
to enter into an alliance with a celebrated Pathan soldier of fortune, 
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lamed Amir KM a, who was at tlie head of a hand of free knees, 
md lived by rapine and foray. Amir Khdn’s peouliar ability, andaeity, 
md fame in predatory expeditions marked him out as a fit auxiliary 
or the sohemes Jaswant Eao meditated, and the Patk&n, on his part, 
vas not blind to the advantage of connecting himself with a chief of 
raoh high dignity as Jaswant Edo, “ through whom” (to quote from 
lis memoir's) “ a road might be opened to the management of great 
rffairs, even to the very highest, from behind the ourtsin.” 

It was not long before Kliasi Eao proved mentally incapable of 
ruling, and when this bocarno notorious Jaswant Edo had no difficulty 
in strengthening his position by proclaiming that he was acting on 
behalf of Khandi Edo, the nephew and hoir of Khasi Edo, and in the 
name of this infant he assumed the headship of the house of Holltar. 
His singular succoss and the depredations he oommitted in Sindhia’a 
Narbada districts soon ronsod the latter to action, and a detachment 
of regular infantry was sent against him under the command of the 
Chevalier Dndreneo. This officer, on the death of Takuji, had cast inhis 
lot with Kliasi Edo, a political error which soon became apparent to 
him, but never more clearly than on this occasion when he was 
defeated by Jaswant Edo, whose reputation was thereby vastly in- 
creased. The revorse ho sustained decided Dudrenec to change his 
allegiance, and declaring his conviction that Kliasi Edo was inoapable 
of governing, he passed over with all his battalions to the servioe of 
Jaswant Edo. 

Jaswant Edo’s fortunes were now in the ascendant, and he began to 
dream of re-establisliing the old glory and influence of his house. 
Soon hie improved circumstances required that he should conform to 
the respectability expected in a chief of position, and he reformed his 
vagabond army, introduced a oertain degree of discipline into its 
ranks, and augmented his regular battalions, so as to put himself on a 
more equal footing with Sindhia. Several European officers were 
engaged to raise corps for him, and men of charaoter and ability 
tempted to enter his service by liberal terms of remuneration. As 
there happened to he a greater number of French adventurers in the 
Deccan than of any other nationality, three-fourths of the Europeans 
introduced into his service belonged to that oountry. In addition to 
Dudrenec's Brigade two others wore raised, each consisting of four 
battalions. One was commanded by Captain Gardner, but he did not 
remain long in the service, being succeeded by Captain Dodd, The 
other was under Captain Plnmot, “ a Frenchman and a gentleman ; 
two qualities which were seldom united in the Mahratta army." The 
suooesses achieved by these infantry Brigades soon enabled Holkar to 
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pay them ■with, tolerable punctuality, and for a time lie continued to 
devastate Sindliia’s territories in the vicinity of Ujjain witliout oppo- 
sition. Sindkia was, in fact, sacrificing everything to maintain his 
influence at Poonali, where the political firmament continued to be 
muoli disturbed. But a timo came when he could no longer dis- 
regard the rapidly growing power of Jaswant Edo, and he felt 
compelled to take aotion against him, or run the risk of his own 
Malwa disti'iots being harried into a wilderness. And so in 1801 he 
left the Peshwd's court, and aooompamed by an enormous army set 
out on his return to Ujjain. 

His progress was so slow that it allowed Jaswant R&o amplo time 
to call in all his soattered detachments and concentrate them in the 
neighbourhood of Sindkia's capital, with the intention of swooping 
down upon it in one final raid. When Danlat Edo reaohod the Tapti 
he heard of the threatened danger, and in his alarm sent forward 
Major George Hessing with three of his battalions and one from 
•Fidele Filoze’s corps to protect the city. By this time the rainy 
season had broken, and the country was in a state most difficult for an 
army to traverse, notwithstanding which Hessing made an astonishingly 
rapid route and readied Ujjain by the end of June. A few days after 
his departure from Sindkia’s camp the chief's anxiety increased, and 
he ordered Lieutenant MacIntyre, with the fourth battalion from 
Hessing’s Brigade, and a second from Filoze’s, to follow and support 
the advanoed column. Three days later he detached two of Suther- 
land’s battalions from the First Brigade, under Captain Gautier, to ■ 
further strengthen Hessing, and finally orowned his imbecility by 
closing up the rear, after another interval, with two more of Suther- 
land’s battalions and a park of artillery under Captain Brownrigg. 

There was thus an Uchelle of small isolated detookments, with 
twenty, thirty, and forty mileB between eaob, marching agaimrt an 
enemy whose entire strength was concentrated on the objective point. 
Jaswant Eao was too able a general to let such an opportunity slip, 
and at once prepared to attack the detachments in detail. Passing 
by Hessing, who had reached Ujjain, he fell upon MacIntyre at Niiri 
and compelled him to surrender. Elated with suocess he pushed on 
to attaok Brownrigg, who, on hearing of the disaster, had crossed the 
Narbada and effected a junction with Gautier near the town of Satw&s, 
whore he took up a very strong position. The foroe under his com- 
mand only amounted to four battalions of infantry and a hundred 
EoliillaB, with, however, a very strong park of artillery. Holltar’s 
army, according to a Bombay paper published at the time, consisted 
of fourteen regular battalions, under Plumet, 6,000 Rokillas, 60,000 
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ir&tM cavalry, 27 heavy guns, and 42 light field-pieces ; but this 
pears an exaggerated estimate. Still it is eortain he had an 
mense niunerioal superiority over Brownrigg. The battle oom- 
jnced at seven o’clock in the morning with a discharge of round 
d grape shot from Jaswaut Bio's gunB. An artillery duel suo- 
sded, and lasted for four hours, when an attempt was made to 
vance and storm Brownrigg’s position. But he defended himself 
th such resolution and judgment that all Holkor’s attaokB were 
availing, whole files of his infantry being cut to pieces by the 
ain shot discharged against them. Before long the men became 
moralised and refused to advance, and Major Plumet being taken 
isoner,* Holkar deoided on a retreat, whioh he did net effect with- 
,t enormous loss. Brownrigg’s casualties were only 107, but 
aongst them was his gallant fellow-countryman, Lieutenant Bow- 
, thorn. 

Jaswaut Rao now retired to Indore, from whonoe ho Bent urgent 
essages to Amir Khan to join him with all speed. But the Path&n 
lief was a man of obstinate metal, and preferred to retrieve Holkar’s 
verse rather than commit himself to a retrograde movement. So 
i boldly advanced against Ujjain to attaok Hessing, whereupon 
olkar plucked up heart, and, hurrying forward with two brigades of 
fantry, effected a junction with his ally. On the 2nd of July, 1801, 
e combined forces moved against the oity. They found Hessing 
■awn up ready to receive them, his foroe in a square formation, with 
3 rear defended by the battlements of the capital. Jaswant Bdo 
vided his army into two equal divisions, making over the command 
! one to Amir Khan aud leading the other himself. The Balkan 
roned the action by dispersing Hessing’s considerable body of Mardthil 
arse by a oharga of his own cavalry, and then directed a heavy 
mnonade upon the four battalions of regular infantry. These were 
>on thrown into confusion, upon which their commander, a half-oaste 
m, by a native woman, of gallant old John Hessing, failed to demon- 
rate the doctrine of heredity, and fled at an early stage of the aotion, 
aving Mb officers to meet the advanoe of Plumet’s brigade, which 
■as now oommandod by a Frenchman named Fleury. The result 
•as soon placed beyond doubt, for, although Hessing’s officers behaved 
■ith conspicuous gallantry, freely sacrificing their lives in the defence 
f their oolours, they were completely overpowered, and, towards the 
lose of the action, annihilated by a spirited charge of the Pafhiln 
lvalry under Amir Kh&n himself. “ To the end," writes a contem- 
orary observer, “ they behaved with all that oool and collected 
* So stated in the newspaper quoted from— but the fact is doubtful. 
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fortitude which belongs to true heroism, and fell covered with honour- 
able wounds.” Of the twelve officers engaged, eight were killed 
and three wounded and made prisoners, Hessing alone escaping to 
Bainingarh by a craven flight. Those who lost their lives were 
Captain-Lieutenant John Macpkerson, a son of Captain Macpherson 
in the Company’s service ; Lieutenant John Graham, son of Ensign 
Graham in the same ; Lieutenant Edward Montague, son of Colonel 
Montague of the Bengal Artillery; Lieutenant Doolan, Ensigns 
Haddon and Urqulmrfc, all of Hesaing’s brigade, and Lieutenants 
Lany and Meadows of Eiloze’s corps. Amongst the wounded were 
Lieutenant Humpherstone, Captain Dupont and Major Deridon, the 
latter a half-bred Frenoliman, whose sister Perron had married. He 
was eventually ransomed by Colonel John Hessing, of Agra (who 
was also a connection of his), by a payment of Bs.40,000, which Bum 
Sindhia afterwards refunded with unusual generosity. The heads of 
the dead officers were out off and carried to Holkar, who rewarded 
this atrocious aot of mutilation with a payment of Es.l ,000 for each. 
Holkar bought the victory dear, although he oaptured 20 guns. In 
Amir KMn’s memoirs it is stated that 200 Europeans were killed in 
the battle, which the editor, in a footnote, explains “ probably in- 
cluded all classes of Christians, so that the number slain may have 
been nearly ns stated in the text”; but this appears very doubtful, 
and the sportive fancy of the Amir’s biographer, Bas&wan LAI, probably 
added a redundant cipher to the right hand of the total. Hossing’s 
comp was plundered and an immense booty of stores, elephants, 
horses, kettle-drams, and standards fell into the hands of the victors 
in addition to the guns. The next day the city of TJjjain was given 
over to pillage, and sacked with all the thoroughness peouliar to 
Asiatic freebooters, gifted with a genius for the discovery of oaoMt 
and secret hiding-plaoes . 

Holkar’s prestige was enormously increased by the viotory of Ujjain, 
and overtures for an alliance were now made to him by Lakwa D&da, 
the champion of the BhaiB, who, although wounded, was still able to 
intrigue. This chief proposed a combination between Ali Bahadur, 
of Bundelkhand, Jaswant Bio Holkar, and himself against Sindhia, 
and a formidable allianoe was thus promoted, which seriously threatened 
the great house of Ujjain. 

Sindhia was at Burhanpur when news reached him of the disaster 
that had overwhelmed HesBing’s brigade. “ He writhed in an agony 
of vexation and rage at hearing of it,” writes the quaint native historian 
already quoted. His first aot was to send orders to Perron at Delhi 
to hurry to his support. The ‘moment was oritical. Every day helped 
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} fan into dame the mouldering embers of long pent-up hatred and 
lalousy that existed against him in the Deccan, and Daulat Rtio 
rged on Perron the supreme necessity of using every oxertion in 
ringing his brigades south, and simultaneously recalled to his head- 
uarters the troops he had left at Poonah to maintain, his authority 
here. These included 10,000 Mar&tba cavalry under Ghatkay Rdo, 
.nd tho remaining five battalions of the first brigade under Colonel 
tobert Sutherland. As soon as they joined, Sindhia’s confidence began 
o return, and ho only awaited Perron’s arrival to inflict a orushing 
ilow on the baseborn upstart of the rival house who had lowered his 
nide and defeated his regular infantry. 


17 



CHAPTER V. 


THE WAR WITH GEORGE THOMAS. 

1801. 

A BOUT the middle of 1801 a danger which had for some time past 
been troubling Perron began to assnme formidable proportions. 
This was the singular rise to power of George TliomaB, whose history 
has already been related. Between the two adventurers enmity had 
long existed, for they were antagonistic at every point and hated eaoli 
other as cordially as Briton and Frenchman oould hate at that period. 
Perron was both jealous and fearful of Thomas’s increasing influence, 
which had been greatly augmented by the recent brilliant campaign 
against the Sikhs of the Sutlej States. More than onoe during the 
past year the Frenchman had made a sly attack on Jhajjar territory, 
thereby raising the wrath and indignation of its master. A 
common instinct told both that sooner or later their differences would 
have to he decided by the sword, and the Irishman, with whom there 
was never any time like the present for fighting, was getting ready for 
the fray. Perron, on his part, having disposed of Lakwa Ddda, felt 
himself free to approach this new difficulty. For some time past he 
had urged on Sindhia the necessity of crushing Thomas's power, and 
a treaty had been approved by the chief, framed with the object of 
reducing Jowrvj Jung to a position of subordination to Perron. To 
impose this treaty upon Thomas, Perron oame to Delhi in June, 1801, 
and wrote to him to send a vakil to confer on the matter. Thomas, 
who had concluded peace with the Sikhs, and withdrawn to his capital 
to prepare himself for resistance, in view of a possible rupture, Bo-far 
acquiesced in Perron’s wish as to depute an agent to attend the 
General. 

Such was the condition of affairs on the 8th of July, when the 
battle of TJjjain ooourred, and Sindhia ordered Perron to proceed at 
once to the Deccan with two. complete brigades and all the Hindustani 
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liorse. This was tantamount to the evacuation of Hindustan, for 
compliance with these orders would have left Upper India defenceless, 
saving for a few garrison troops. 

But Hindustan was as completely under Perron’s sway as his own 
Jaiclacl, for it was held and controlled by the army he commanded. 
Although for the sake of form he cited the Emperor’s name as 
authority for his actions, and from time to time, at D arbor, confessed 
himself Sindhia’s humble and obedient servant, Perron was the 
paramount lord and master of the country so long as his brigades 
were at his back. And now thoHC brigades were summoned to tho 
south. 

It was impossible to lot them go : to procood thcro himsolf would 
bo an aot of abdication. His own duty and Sindhia’s sore distress 
had no weight in his mind while that terrible Irishman paraded his 
troops and won his victories an the western confines of Delhi. What 
mattered Daulat Ikio’s danger, when danger threatened Perron ? 
Charity begins at home, and the former mitet be mot with temporising 
promises, the latter with the brigades, nnless perchance — it was a 
brilliant idea that ocaurrod to him— he could induce Thomas to under- 
take the fighting in the Deccan, and leave him, with his troops 
intact, in Hindustan. 

For some time past it had beon apparent that the General was neglect- 
ing Sindhia’s interests and consulting only his own. This behaviour was 
confirmed now, for on receiving Danlat Edo’s orders to proceed to his 
aid Perron at once lapsed into protestations, and with these began 
and ended his response to his master's appeal. His sense of loyalty 
and his sentiments of gratitude to a prince who had loaded him with 
favours and raised him to his high station were lost in apprehensions 
of his own danger, and with a supremo selfishness he sacrificed 
everything to his own interests. 

There exists a very detailed record of Perron’s behaviour, during this 
critical period of Sindliia’s affairs, in somo Persian Akhan, or news- 
papers, printed at the time, and the following extracts, thrown into a 
narrative form, exhibit the true character of tho man of whom they 
treat. 

Tho chronicle eomtnonces on tho 28th of Juno, 1801, when intima- 
tion was received at Delhi that Thomas had made peace with tho 
Sikhs, aud was preparing for hostilities with Porrou, from whom ho 
had just received proposals for a political arrangomont. In the success 
of these Thomas evidently had very little faith, for ho opened com- 
munications with Lakwa Dada, who was in Dutin territory, pro- 
posing an allianoe against the Frenchman. 
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Ten days later, on the 8U1 of July, Poitou recoivod information of 
the defeat of Hessing at Ujjain, and simultaneously urgent orders 
reached h im from Sindhia to march to the Deooan with his brigades. 
To these he sent a reply saying he would start at once. On the 
15th of the month he moved out one stage from Delhi, with the 
ostensible intention of proceeding south, hut having encamped at 
Barahpula, remained there fast, showing no inclination to continue 
his march. Here, on the 19th, he received a visit from Bapu Sindhia, 
his deputy-governor in the Saharanpur provinoo. As this district 
adjoined Thomas’s territory and that of the Sikhs with whom he had 
recently been at war, Bapu was certainly the person moBt qualified to 
afford information about Thomas, to obtain which was probably the 
reason of Ms being summoned to attend Perron, for a long “con- 
sultation ” was reported to have taken plaoe. The following day 
Perron returned to DelM with four of Ms European officers, and went 
through the formal ceremony of being " admitted to the presence ” of 
the Emperor, to whom the usual offerings were presented, end from 
whom the customary gifts wore, in turn, reoeived. 

For the nest fortnight Perron remained at Delhi, trying to bring to 
an issue the negotiations with ThomaB, for on the 7 th of August it 
was publicly given out that “ tho General was diverted from his 
purpose of marohing to Scindia’s aid by important business negotia- 
tions with Thomas, by which he hopes to obtain four of that person’s 
battalions and 20,000 Sikh horsemen to send to Oojain. 1 ’ And yet in 
the very same issue it is stated that “on Perron’s speedy arrival 
depends the fate of Soindia, whose situation has become oriticol.” 

On the 8th of August Perron “ called in Mb detaohments,” and it 
was notified that “ immediately after Ms interview with Thomas the 
General intends to march against Holker." Another day passed, and 
he wrote to one of Ms nativo officials that “ after two or three dayB, 
having adjusted matters of great urgency, I will set out to join 
Soindia.” On the same date, with Ms usual punctilio in revenue col- 
lections, he sent a warning to the Bajah of Jaipur to be up to time in 
tho payment of Ms tribute. 

Four days later the receipt of another urgent letter from SindMa 
was announoed, wMch oonveyed tho information that Holkar’a army 
was only fifteen miles distant, and that many of Daulat Edo’s chiefs 
had deserted to the enemy, and once more urged Perron to join him 
with all speed. On the 19th of August rumours reached Delhi that 
matters were still more critical, “ all the Deocan oMefs having joined 
J eswunt Boo Holker,” but still Perron made no sign of starting, for 
negotiations with Thomas were coining to a head, and Ms whole 
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Attention was monopolised by them. The next day he moved out to 
Sitaram Ka Serai, near Bahadurgarh, where an interview took place 
between him and Joiuruj Jung. It appears to have been hedged 
about with the ceremonial and dilatoviness of Oriental diplomacy, for 
a week later he was still at tho same place. 

The next entry occurs on the fitk of September. The Emperor 
Shah ’Alam having constantly inquired, " When is General Perron 
going to Oojein ? ” and as constantly been informed, “ In two or 
three days,” relieved himself of the sago opinion that “ ho did not 
think the General showed any intention of going at all 1 ” and almost 
at the same date Raj ah Partab Singh, of Jaipur, who lmd evidently 
been following Perron's movements with a profound interest, an- 
nounced in open oourt that his agent at Delhi had written him saying 
that “ Perron holds forth an intention of joining Soindia, but that in 
reality he entertains no such design, and has commoncod a secret 
correspondence with Luokwadada.” Commenting on which the Rajah 
observed that " the General seems to have detached liimsolf from 
Soindia, and has not acted well in so doing.” 

This side-light thrown on tho negotiations between Perron and 
Thomas is interesting, in so far as it suggests a reason why the latter 
was disappointed later on in receiving the assistance he expected from 
Lakwa Dddn, whose notoriously treacherous character wonld be quite 
equal to encouraging Thomas to resist, and ooming to a secret under- 
standing with Perron to stand neutral. 

• On the 12th of September it was reported that Perron was going to 
the camp of Ali Bahadur, one of the allies in the confederation against 
Sindhia, to settle certain affairs, and about the same time the report 
of his negotiations with Lakwa Dada was confirmed. 

On the 16th of September Perron returned to Delhi, all attempts to 
come to an understanding with Thomas having proved futile. Shortly 
after Ins arrival he paid his respects to the Emperor, but “ on receiving 
an express went of! to Coel.” A week later it was reported at the 
capital that Daulat Ruo Sindhia continued repeatedly writing to 
Perron, urging him by every means in bis powor to help him, and was 
at tho samo time so Hang nine of response that ho “ only” awaited the 
arrival of the Gonoral to attack Hollcar. It is instructive to read, 
side by side with this, that “ it is publicly reported in Hindustan that 
General Perrou has withdrawn from the contest with Jcswunt Rdo 
Holkorl” 

On the 26th of September Drngeon, Commandant of tho ibrt of 
Delhi and custodian of tho Emperor’s person, received a letter from 
Perrou, the contents of which he made known. They were to the 
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effect that Perron's “wish hail beou to remain at Delhi, but the 
newssity of sending troops to Danlat RAo Sindhia obliged him to 
repair suddenly to Koil, and lie had sent a brigade, with military 
stores and ammunition, to Dnulat RAo.” 

Here, at last, he seems to have awakened to a souse of his dirty, 
hut, as will presently he seen, the good intention withered in the 
bud. 

On the 29th of September came the news of the defeat of Captain 
Smith’s force at Georgegarh by TkoninB, followed two days later by 
alarming intelligence of a sanguinary battle, in which Bourgnien and 
liis brigade had been defeated and lost 8,000 men, whilst the Irishman 
had regainod Georgegarh, and was in possession of it. No sooner did 
Perron hear of this than ha sent immediate orders to Drugeon at_ 
Delhi to entertain fresh levies, despatched Pedron to tho front with 
reinforcements of five battalions, and ordered George Hessing, who 
had evidently arrived at Agra from Ujjain, to march to Bourguien’s 
assistance with four battalions. At the same time he oolleoted all the 
available troops at Koil, and gave out that he intended to take tho 
oommand in person against Thomas. 

Tho total force at this time under Perron’s oommand in Hindustan 
oonsisted of three brigades of infantry, 5,000 Hindustani horse, and 
the garrison troops. Of these, two brigades — the third under Bourgnien 
and the fourth under Pedron — and most of the cavalry were employed 
against Thomas at Georgegarh. It is probable that Podron’s brigade 
was the one which Perron informed Drugeon “ had been sent ” to 
Ujjain. But it is possible that when lie so wrote he was referring to 
the second brigade, under Pohlman, whose headquarters were at Mattra. 
"Whichever it was it is very certain that neither proceeded very far 
towards the destination indicated. Pedron’s, as has been shown, was 
diverted to Georgegarh, and for Pohlman’s there was a more remarkable 
task assigned. It appears that somo time previous to this Perron, in 
the novel oapaoity of a pawnbroker, bad lent PartAb Singh, of Jaipur, 
a large sum of money, for the security of whioh the Rajah had pledged 
his jewels. Perron now wanted his money back. It is not difficult 
to conjecture what doubts and fears were passing through his mind 
and making him anxious to realise his capital. And it is evident that 
the reoovory of his cash was a for more important business in liis eyes 
than the relief of Sindhia, for Pohlman, who might oortainly have been 
spared for tho Deccan, was deputed, instead, to perform bailiff’s work, 
and obtain from Partiib Singh an immediate settlement of his account, 
under pain of his territory being laid waste. 

It is interesting to observe how Pohlman performed this honourable 
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amission. Having summoned Partab Singh to pay up, he did not 
,it for a reply, hut added a point to his demand by marching fro(£ 
akau to Hararu, where he began plundering the country a few 
lea south of Jaipur. The Eajali at once sent Pohlman the balance 
his debt, amounting to Rs.05,000, and asked for the restoration of 
i jewels. But he was met with a counterclaim from the bailiff- 
noral in possession of his country, who presented a statement of 
count showing a balance of two lakhs of rupees. The debtor denied 
s correctness of the figures, as debtors unskilled in the casting of 
rapound interest are apt to do in India, and his agents refused to 
rt with the money they had brought, especially after eliciting from 
iLilmnn tlio acknowledgment that ho had not got the jowels with 
n, but had sent for them, and expected them to arrive in four or 
e days. This delay allowed an extension of time for pillaging, and 
ihlmnn resumed the oongenial work until the Rajah bought him off 
th a payment of Rs.40,000 on account. Whereupon Pohlman oon- 
nted to hold his hand, and marched, south to Tonk— an outlying 
strict belonging to Holkar — where he expelled the garrison from the 
ief town and took possession of it 

Returning now to Delhi, news was received there on the 8th of 
3tober of the death of Emilius Felix Smith, just as Drugeon 
is sending off 200 newly raised cavalry to the front. On the 
;th Perron, who was still at Koil, was reported to have severely 
usured Bourguien for his misconduct of the campaign, and super- 
ded him by Pedron, “ who will now have a chance of displaying 
s valour." Between this and the 25th of October there were 
instant reports of Thomas’s brave defence (which have been 
corporated in the sketch of his life), and on the latter date Perron, 
aver unmindful of the main chance, callod upon the Rajah of Jaipur 
■ pay up his tribute, promising, if he did so punctually, that, as soon 
i Thomas was reduced, he would march into the Rajah’s territory and 
it him in possession of certain revolted districts, in fulfilment of a 
romise previously given. On hearing which Port&h Singh, who 
as a prince ever in trouble with his own tributaries, sadly observed 
iat “ General Perron had entered into many similar engagements, 
it never performed any of them, and that bo regarded nothing but 
is own interests.” Which, ou the face of it, seemed a reasonable 
imark to make. 

Such is the tale of Perron's ingratitude, faithlessness, and treachery 
iselosed by the Persian newspapers of the period. Nor are all these 
jports mere idle gossip, emanating from irresponsible sources, for in 
le majority of instnucus the authority quoted is that of Mohan La 
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Perron’s own vakil, or agent, resident with the Emperor, whoso duty 
itjgpiH to daily report his master’s aotions to the King of Kings, The 
truth was that Perron not only had no intention of assisting Sindhia, 
bat even desired that lie should bo hard pressed by Kollrar, This is 
confirmed by a letter from Colonel CollinB, the Resident at Daulat Mo’s 
Court, to the Governor-general, in which the following passage oocnrs, 
which bears upon, the events just recorded : — 

“ The Mahratta Chiefs and Sirdars, envious of Perron, clo not soraple 
to affirm that he by no means wishes the total ruin of Holier, Bince 
in this event Scindia would he unable to repair to Hindostau to take 
upon himself the chief direction of affairs in that quarter. . . . General 
Perron has been given to understand that he mUBt relinquish the 
collection of all the districts whioh he now possesses in Hindostan, 
excepting those appertaining to his Jaiclad , the annual revenues of 
whioh are estimated at 40 lakhs, while at present the General 
collects nearly 80," 

It must bore be observed that Colonel Collins under-estimated very 
considerably the annual collections mado by Perron, towards whom, it 
may ho added, ho entertained a very friendly feeling. Moreover, the 
inference that Perron’s reported desire for Holkarie success were to 
be traced to the envy and malice of unscrupulous MariitM ohiefs seems 
unjust. Perron’s own aotions afforded very strong grounds for this 
suspicion, wllioh is amply corroborated by the day-to-day record of 
his doings between the 28th of J uno and tho 15th of October of the year 
under review. No one who lias followed his sinuous course during 
these four months oau have any doubts left as to his real character. 
He was no longer “ the brave and faithful soldier ” he once had been, 
but a traitor, who had thrown oil all disguise, and was fighting for his 
own hand alone. His greed of power and gold had overshadowed 
everything else, and he oared not how desperate was the cause of the 
master who had lavished so many favours on him and raised him to 
eo high an estate when his own paltry lakh of rupees was at stake. 
There waB ample work for the army of Hindustan in crushing that 
defiant Irishman, who could not comprehend the meaning of defeat, 
at Georgegarh ; but if, perohanoe, a brigade could be spared, it 
might, in Perron’s opinion, be more profitably employed in doing 
bailiff’s work in Rajputana than in propping up the tottering power 
of Daulat Rao Sindhia iu tho Deccan. 

Sindhia’s position was indeed oritical while all this procrastina- 
tion was going on. The alliance against him. was overwhelming, 
for Raguji BhonBla of Berar, a chief of the first magnitude in 
the MariitM Confederation, had decided to join Holkar, Lakwa 
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Ada, Ali Bahadur, and all tlie lesser chiefs who were leagued 
;ainst Daulat Edo, The only person of importance who remained 
ue to Sindhia, was Ms generalissimo, AmLaji Inglia, who was in 
ie neighbourhood of Jararu, where his battalions, under James 
hepherd, were successfully holding Lakwa Ddda in check. 

Sindhia, in this distressful situation, was anxious to stay the storm 
is ambition had been mainly instrumental in raising ; but the 
esliwii, who had sided with his enemies, refused to listen to any 
vertuves for reconciliation, until Daulat Eao had made peace with 
ie Bhais, who continued as greatly incensed as over against their 
epliew. Moreover, Baji Itdo demanded a naxaaruna, or peace 
Ifering, of fifteon lakhs of rupees, and this was highly inconvenient to 
indhin, who was in his clironio state of impocuniosity, and engaged 
i a costly campaign. There seemed, indeed, to bo more money in 
aswant Edo’s camp than in his rival’s, for the former was constantly 
ending remittances and reinforcements to Lakwa Ddda, with which 
o oppose Amhaji’s attack and Perron’s anticipated march from 
Mlii to Ujjain, it being taken for granted that the General, as he had 
rablicly announced, would at once proceed to his master’s assistance, 
it Agra, Colonel John Hessing held the fort, but lie was so weakened 
iy the despatch of liis son and the four battalions to Georgegarh, that 
ie was uttorly unable to help Sindhia, and, on tho contrary, was 
jontinimlly urging Perron to send him reinforcements as Lakwa 
Ddda’s intrigues had created great disturbances in his government. 
In short, as far as Hindustan was concerned, tliero seemed to be no 
possible hope of help reaching Sindhia so long as Thomas held out 
and monopolised the attontion of 10,000 regular infantry and the 
Hindustani horse. 

But now, when matters were at their worst and nothing but 
danger, difficulty, and disappointment seemed to Burronnd Sindhia, a 
saviour arose in his own camp, in the person of Eobert Sutherland, 
Colonel-Qommaudant of the first brigade. It will be remembered that 
after De Boigne’s resignation Sutherland tried hard to obtain bis post, 
but fortune Lad been against liim and Perron won the prize. The 
competition left a feeliug of hatred and jealousy in Perron's heart, 
which had on more than one occasion influenced his treatment of tho 
Scotchman. Anxious to expel him from Hindustan, he had manu- 
factured a charge against him of entoring into treasonable cor- 
respondence with Sindhia’s enemies, and found in it an oxcuse to 
transfer him to the Deccan, giving the command of his brigade to 
Polilman. Sutliorlaud had boon impotent to do anything but obey. 
But the very moasuro intendod to punish and undo him, now gave 
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the Scotchman the opportunity of proving his merit, for he found 
liynself filling the chief post of defence at his master’s side, which 
Perron had basely declined. 

For nearly three months after the battle of TJjjain Sindhia did 
little but wait for Perron to arrive, and endeavour, by every means in 
,his power, to strengthen his forces. At last ho gave up all hope of 
assistance from Hindustan, and determined to try and retrieve his 
fortunes with suoh means as he had at his disposal. On the 24th of 
September he crossed the Narbada, on the south bank of which he had 
been compnlsorily encamped since the rainy season commenced, and 
entered M&lwa with eight battalions of Sutherland's brigade and four 
of Filoze’e. A week later he formed a junction with 14,000 Mar&tha 
horse and encamped on the banks of the Kotah Bind River. Here be 
remained with liis heavy baggage, sending Sutherland forward to 
avenge the sacking of Ujjain by retaliating on Hollcar’s capital of 
Indore, an undertaking which the troops approaohed in the highest 
spirits. 

Jnawant Rdo immediately advanced towards the defence of his 
capital, and on the 18th of October the two armies met outside its 
walla. The Indore force consisted of ten battalions of regular infantry, 
6,000 Robillfts, 12,000 ManitM cavalry, and 15,000 Patban horse under 
Amir Kb6n. But Holkor was without European officers, which was 
a serious loss to him. The reason of this is not very clear : according 
to one authority he had dismissed all in his employ on the suspicion 
that they were unfaithful to him ; but Major Ambrose, an officer in bis 
service, states that he was “ deserted ” by his Europeans just, before 
this action, and that this was the oauso of his defeat. 

After sending off his baggage and reserves to the further side of 
Indore, Holkav, during the night, changed ground, and placed the 
city between him and the enemy, taking poBt behind a deep ravine to 
the north of it, and training bis guns so as to sweep this defence, 
whilst Amir Khan, with 15,000 horse, threatened the enemy's rear from 
a place about five miles distant. 

Sutherland commenced the attack on Holkar’s position early on the 
morning of the 14th, his twelve battalions moving briskly forward, 
animated by a determination to avenge their offioers and comrades 
slain at Ujjain. Owing to the change of ground made by the enemy 
during the night, Sutherland was obliged to manoeuvre his army to 
the right, over some difficult and broken country, before he could form 
it in line of battle for attack, and it was not until three o'clock in the 
afternoon that the aotion began. Having detaohed Mb Mar&tba. 
cavalry to keep Amir liladn in check, the Colonel advanoed against the 
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all which proteoted Holkar, and was mat witli a tremendous 
from 05 guns. But it could not stay tlio steady and irre- 
ble assault of the regular battalions, who forced the ravine and 
bured the guns in thoir position. At this critical moment 
ir Khan, having defeated the Mardtlia cavalry, came charging 
r n to tlio relief of Jaswant Kao. Whereupon Sutherland boldly 
id round with a portion of his force and oponed a heavy fire of 
pe and round shot upon tho Path&n as he was struggling through 
ravine from which the brigade had just emerged, and the Amir’s 
so being killed he fell to the ground; whereupon his men, 
posing him dead, took flight. This was the turning-point of the 
tlo. Sutherland’s infantry now stormed Holkar's entrenchments, 
ioh they carried splendidly, and by six o’clock in the evening the 
fcory was won and the enemy dispersed in full flight. Holkar lost 
his guns, 1G0 tumbrils, and his baggage, and, attended by his 
'airy, fled headlong to Maheswar ; and the next morning Sindhia’s 
ndard floated over Indore, and Ujjnin was avenged. An 
ident happened in this ’battle, mention of which should not ho 
.itted. Fidele Filoze, who commanded four of the battalions 
jaged, belonging to his_brigade, had a short while before entered 
o a traitorous correspondence with Holkar, and whon the action 
nmenced, with a dastardly treachery, fired into Sutherland’s troops, 
ippily this diabolical aot failed in its intention, and the perpetrator 
.s apprehended and confined in prison, whore he shortly after- 
,rds committed suicide. Sutherland’s loss at Indore was 400 men 
led and wounded. It is needless to add that Balkar's capital was 
oroughly pillaged, and, indeed, rased to the ground by Sindhia’s 
edatory horse, who, however useless in fight, were masters of the 
t of extracting the last grain of rice from any city given over to 
am to loot. 

The viotory of Indore might have been turned into a decisive battle 
Maratlia history by Sindbia if he had followed np his advantage, 
at he over-estimated his success, and deluded himself into tho idoa 
at Jaswant Kuo's power was crushed out. But this was not the 
,se, and Daulat Kao’s imprudent assumption led to the gravest 
suits. Holkar and his fidus achates, AiuirTilinn, soon resumed their 
nner course of aggression and plnndor, attracting to their camp all 
le discontented soldiery in Contral India, so that it quickly became 
.led with rude and reckless freebooters, who came to ho known by the 
merle term of Pindaris, and whoso doeds and misdeeds during tho 
sxt eighteen years laid desolate many of the fairest provinces of the 
aninsuln, and constituted a period to which tho natives gave tlio 
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expressive appellation of the Qardi-lca- Wakld, or, "Time of Trouble." 
No longer able to pay his troops, Holkar gave them free lioonse to 
support themselves by plunder, though he continued to keep up his 
regular infantry, who, after Ductrenec’s desertion to Perron, which 
shortly took place, found a gallant leader in the person of a young 
English officer named Vickers. 

Sindhia’s unexpected suocess in the Deocan gave Perron breathing 
space; but the relief was only temporary, and the effects that followed 
very serious. In a short time his personal fortunes were as seriously 
threatened as Daulat JMo’s had been before Sutherland’s victory. 
Thomas stall continued to hold out at Georgegarli, with that un- 
conquerable spirit of his that upset all calculations. And now 
Colonel Sutherland’s star was in the ascendant, and the distrust and 
jealousy with which Perron regarded this officer were intensified to 
an enormous degree, and ha even began to be fearful of being 
supplanted by the Scotchman, who had beon his rival in the past. 
As yet he could do nothing to avert the threatened danger, for he 
dared not leave Hindustan while Thomas was undefeated. And so 
he vacillated in an agony of indecision, uncertain whether to proceed 
to the west and put his fortunes to the test of an assault on the 
fortified camp that was resisting fill Pedron’s endeavours, or to hurry 
to the south and re-establish his influence at Sindliia’s Court. 

On the 10th of November Georgogorb fell, but even as Perron was 
congratulating himsalf on his long-deferred success, he heard of 
Thomas’s escape to H&nai. The capture of the mau was far more 
important than tho capture of hie outlying camp, and the victory was 
robbed of its chief importance by the failure to obtain possession of 
Thomas’s person. Then oame tidings of the fresli resistance at 
Hdnsi, and the knowledge that the task of seizing Thomas bad been 
confided to Bourguien. The incapacity of this officer was known to 
Perron, and he sickened at heart ns he reflected how his interests 
were in the keeping of a man who had always failed in overy task 
allotted to him. Week after week Perron waited, in feverish anxiety, 
at Koil, eagerly drinking in the doily news from the seat of war, 
elevated for a moment when he heard of some temporary success, 
depressed again when (reverses were reported : hugging himself with 
joy when he learnt that Jowruj Jung had been beaten back into bis 
citadel, downcast when it was made evident that there was still fight 
left iu the terrible Irishman. 

To add to his troubles the constant messages that continued to 
arrive from Daulat Bao were now oouched in very different language 
to that affeoted before the battle of Indore, In their growing 
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tence there were ominous expressions -of auger; they wore no 
er appeals, but sharp commands, with a warning ring in them 
indicated danger and menace. 

le tension was terrible, hut at last the reprieve came. Bourguien 
incompetent, for the first time in his life, was guilty of aeliieve- 
t. Thomas surrendered. The news reached Koil early in 
lary, 1802, and with a great gasp of relief Perron heard that his 
ny had been delivered into his hands. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PERRON VISITS TJJJAIN. THE BATTLE OF POONAH. 

1802. 

T HE defeat of Thomas and destruction of his power cleared a vory 
serious danger from Perron’s path and left him froo to concen- 
trate his endeavours on re-establishing his interest at Sindhia’s Court. 
Whilst the Irishman was undefeated it was Perron’s policy to belittle 
his importance, but after the fall of Hansi the vanquished adventurer 
became a national enemy, who had threatened the disintegration of 
the Maratha Empire, and in his letters to Sindhin Perron made as 
much of his victory over Thomas as if he had defeated a Crosar or an 
Alexander. 

The reason of this ohange of opinion was not far to seek. Perron 
wanted an excuse to explain his long and systematic disobedience of 
Sindhia’s orders to march to the Decoan. The omnpaign against 
Thomas offered a plausible exculpation, and the more he extolled its 
importance the greater oredib would bo reflected on himself for 
destroying such a formidable public enomy. Moreover, Perron was 
now as anxious to proceed to Ujjtun as he had before been unwilling. 
Colonel Collins, the English resident, had reoently joined Daulat 
RAo’s oamp, and Perron distrusted him, fearing he might have come to 
initiate a policy hostile to the brigades, similar to that under which, 
four years previously, the British Government had broken up and dis- 
banded Raymond’s corps at Haidarabad. This was one of the 
reasons that made a visit to Ujjain neoessary, whilst another was 
Perron's jealousy of Sutherland, ^wbo, since the battle of Indore, had 
risen high in Sindhia’s favour — a state of affairs highly detrimental to 
the General, sinoe the Scotchman was next to him in seniority. In 
fact Perron felt it was imperative to counteract the growing influence 
of this successful subordinate, who already held then 1 master’s ear, 
and at the same time learn the real tenor of Colonel Collins’s inBtruo- 
tlons, and so he determined to proceed to the south. 

970 
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Matters in Hindustan were now in a fairly settled state. Bourgnien’s 
gade bad overawed the Sikh oountry, and that bold brigadier was 
3 aged in levying tribute from his recent allies, under guise of 
looting a contribution towards the expenses of the war, so that the 
it of expelling Thomas was defrayed by the chiefs of Patiala, Jind, 
d Kaithal. At Delhi Drugeon kept watch and ward over the blind 
nperor — a close one, too, in every sense of the word, for in January 
this year Shah ’Alain wrote to Sindliia in terms of mild 
monstrance, saying that “ Although General Perron certainly made 
monthly remittance of the royal stipend, it would still be more 
reeable if Dowlut Edo would do so himself, under his own 
.mediate supervision.” Pedron had returned to ICoil with the 
nth brigade (for the command of whioh the Chevalier Dudroneo 
d lately been engaged), and George Hessiug to Agra, with his four 
ttalious, to reinforce his father in command there. All things 
ire in order, and Perron could safely be spared. His departure 
ib accelerated by a report which found publicity in the Persian 
bars at Delhi in February to the effect that ‘‘Dowlut Edo Scindia 
id several times written to General Perron requiring his personal 
tendance, but without effect; and that His Highness was aoaord- 
gly so much exasperated at the General’s neglect of orders, that he 
stantly broke and disbanded the regiments under his command.” 
This was the olimax, and at the end of the month PerroD left Koil, 
id, escorted by his bodyguard of 500 horse, started for Ujjain. A 
tter written by him at this period iB given in the appendix of 
!. St. Genia’ “ Life of De Boigne," and the following translation of 
may conveniently be inserted here : — 

" Camp Bandares, 

“ February 28, 1802. 

“ Mr deab General, — Since your departure from this country 
tore have been nothing hut troubles. Four years ago the widows of 
is old Prince fled from their nephew, the reigning Prince, and 
dleoted a considerable force in opposition to him. 

“ Three years ago Luckwaduda, who also turned traitor to the 
rince, took the part of the widows. I was obliged to march against 
iese two faotionB who opposed us. Having brought them to action I 
'as fortunate enough to defeat them. Luckwaduda was wounded 
i the battle, and sinco his defoat the widows have petitioned the 
'rinoe to grant them terms. 

“He has just pardoned them, and they have returned to their 
Uegiance. Luokwadada died of his wounds ; had he got the better 
f me he would never have spared me. 
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“ Jeswunt R&o, of the liouse of Holker, lias also been at war with 
the Prince for the last two years. He is plundering anil desolating 
the oountry everywhere, and I am on the marok against him with my 
cavalry. 

“ A man named George Thomas, who took advantage of my Btay in 
the Deooan to raise a party of 12,000 men with 60 guns, seized, a 
considerable tract of territory on the Sikh frontier, where he built a 
strong fort and devastated all the countryside even up to the walls 
of Delhi. I was obliged to destroy his force with my third brigade, 
and I have allowed the scoundrel to go, but prohibited him from 
again entering the Prinoo's territory. 

“Yon are a soldier, my dear General, and you know that we 
always lose brave soldiers in the time of war. M. RoBtook, whom you 
recommended to me, was killed at the battle of Indore. M. Bernier, 
one of the best and bravest officers in the brigades, met the same 
fate; also the younger Smith, Donelly, your prolirji, and several 
others whom you do not know. 

“At the present moment the Prinoe has only Jeswunt R&o to 
subdue to assure complete peace in his immense possessions. The 
brigades, of which you yourself, my dear General, were the 
creator, and in which your name is daily invoked, are as efficient aB 
ever. It is in reality you who have conquered this immense territory. 

“ Following your example in the discipline which I insist on, and 
which is not only most necessary for on army, but the basis of its 
success, I have been everywhere victorious with the brigades. My 
command is made happy by the attachment and confidence whioh the 
troops express for me, and I have always won, remaining master of 
the situation even under the most oritical oiroumstanoqB. 

“ You recommended M. Drugeon to me. A year ago I reinstated 
him in the brigades, hut in consideration of the ability which you 
know he possesses, I appointed him to an even more honourable 
situation than any I could have given him in the army itself. I have 
made him Governor of the fort of Delhi and guardian of the 
Emperor’s person. In giving him this post. I have overlooked his 
former shortcomings, and I ’feel perfectly compensated by the interest 
you take in his welfare. 

“Yes; I will receive with pleasure any one whom you may 
recommend for an appointment in the brigades. My friendship for 
you demands this, and it is also due to you as the creator of the brave 
soldiers who compose this foroe. It is the least I can do for you, and 
both uiy duty and gratitude require that I should not fail in fulfilling 
your wishes. “ Chillier Perron." 
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iter forming a .junction witli Pohiman’s brigade on tlie road, 
ran marched to Ujjain, which be reaohed on the 20th of 
rah, 1802. Colonel Sutherland’s brigade arrived at tho 
3 from an expedition to the Barinda Eiver, where it had been 
iloyed. 

he story of Perron’s reception at Sindhia’s Court is so graphically 
ted in Colonel Skinner’s memoirs that the account must be 
rawed in oxtenao. This is how it runs : — 

His reception was not of a nature to gratify an officer like Perron, 
was not until the 26th that he was invited to call upon the 
lnrajah, and then, having proceeded to durbar with 200 horsemen, 
vas kept waiting at the gates for two hours while Scindia was 
ising himself by flying kites. Not a chief came out to meet him, 
lo he sat in company with certain discontented chiefs of note, among 
)m was old Gopal Kilo Bhow, who was at tho head of the army. 
b oflfiosr, addressing Perron, said, ‘ Observe to what tho old 
eil’s reign has come ! Good soldiers are all forgotten : none but 
y time-servers and flatterers can get on. Bat mark my words, he 
i soon find out his error, but not until too late to mend it.’ To 
i Perron replied that he was hut a servant, and all he knew was to 
y. This sort of conversation want on until the choleedars announced 
approach of Soindin, when we all rose, and Perron went up and 
sentad his nuzzur. Scindia just touched it, and asked him if he 
i well ; to which Perron made the usual reply, ‘ By your favour,’ 
[ then we all in turn presented our nuzzv/ra, and were desired to 
down. 

In half an hour Scindia dismissed the durbar, and desired 
Ton to return to camp, which he did, completely disgusted with tho 
1 and slighting reception he had received from his master. Eight 
r s now passed without the slightest notice or message from Scindia 
Perron, and Gopal B&o Bhow, a great friend of tho latter, signified 
aim he had best be on his guard, as the Maharajah had resolved 
ay hold of Mm. Several secret visits passed at this time between 
•ron and Gopal Bio Bhow, whilst Colonel Sutherland and Major 
)wnrigg were intriguing against the former. 

‘ Perron, aware of the intrigues of his enemies, became depressed 
i perturbed, when at length matters seemed likely to be brought to 
risis. A day was appointed for holding a durbar, to which Perron 
1 all his European officers woro invited. At the durbar Scindia, 
ether with his father-in-law, Shirzee Kilo Ghatkay, had formed a 
t to lay hold of him, and had employed COO Pathuns, bolonging to 
hadhur Eh in, a ohiof then at Malaghur, and soveral others of his 
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own favourites and companions in vioe and debauchery to carry the 
purpose into effeot. 

“ Perron, however, was made aware of this plot, and ordered all the 
native officers of both brigades, as low as the rank of jemadar, as 
well as all the European offioers, to come fully armed to attend bis 
visit to Scindia. Our Ml uniform included a brace of pistols 
attached to our sword-belts ; and these he directed us to bring loaded. 
We amo unted iu all to 800 native and 80 European officers, and 
in tbis state of preparation marched to the clnrbar, which was held 
in a large tent pitched for the occasion, 

“At the hour of nine in the morning, headed by Perron, we 
readied the tent. Soindia rose to receive ns, and we all presented 
our nuzzwra. We were then directed to sit down on the left side of 
the presence, the right being oocupied by the Path&nB, who regarded 
ns very fiercely. When we were seated, Soindia, turning to Perron, 
observed that the invitation had been extended to himself and bis 
European officers only, to which Perron replied that in arranging his 
suite he had only followed the old rule laid down by himself and his 
unde; and this answer silenced him. All this time we sat quiet, 
eyeing each other, whilst much wbispeflng went on between Soindia, 
Gopal R&o, and Shirzee Edo. I believe it was Gopal Ran who 
persuaded him not to attempt any violence, for that not only himself, 
but the whole party would be out to pieoes by the fine body of men 
whom Perron bail brought in. 

“ Scindia then ordered the Path 4ns to retire, and they all got up, 
looking as if they would eat us, while our men Bat laughing at them 
with the moBt perfect unconcern. 

"When they were gone Scindia and Shirzee R&o began to flatter and 
endeavoured to throw Perron off his guard. But he, assisted as be 
was by his old friend Gopal R&o, was too old a soldier to be so 
oajoled ; and so IMlute were ordered for us all, and after receiving 
them we presented our nueeurs, which Soindia graciously accepted. 
Beetul was then handed round, and we received leave to retire. 

“ Perron then got up, and taking off his sword, laid it down at 
Scindia’s feet, saying that he had grown old in the service, and that 
it did not become him to be disgraced by dissolute knaves and bullies ; 
that all he wanted was his discharge. Then, addressing us, he said 
that henceforth we must look to Soindia, for that he, for his part, 
was too old now to brook affronts and must retire. Soindia on tbis rose 
and embraced Perron, telling him that he regarded him as his uncle, 
and that he had no idea what offended him. Compliments without 
measure passed between both parties, but on taking leave Perron 
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tioned Scindia to beware of Shirzee K&o Gkatkay, for lie would be 
ruin — a caution in which ajl the old Mahratta ohiefs joined cordially 
1 applauded the part which Perron had taken. 

1 At length we reached camp, where several days were oooupied in 
transmission of messages to and from the Court, and in visits 
n chieftains who were sent to make matters up. But Perron was 
indignant to be pacified. Colonel Sutherland in the meantime 
3 sent to the second brigade and Colonel Pohlman to the first, 
ile Major Brownrigg was put in arrest under fixed bayonetB. On 
i 15th of April Perron marched with the second brigade for 
ndostan.” 

The light in which Perron’s oonduct is here depiotcd is a very 
ourablo one, but Skinner was somewhat of a partisan officer, and 
iwance must be made for his sympathies, and also for a certain 
.ltiness of memory. The account of Perron’s visit that comes to 
from other sources somewhat modifies the impression that 
inner’s version leaves. Lewis Ferdinand Smith states that "a 
rm was brewing at Oojein, and Perron was obliged to risk bis 
thority, and even his personal safety, by proceeding there. But 
had motives for this dangerous step, wishing to find out by closer 
ipection what were the views of Colonel Collins, the British 
sident, Perron being jealous of the Company. Moreover, he began 
dread Colonel Sutherland, who commanded the first brigade." 
ere was good cause for this, if auy trust may be placed in a report 
lich appeared in the Persian akbars about this time, and which 
ited that Sindhia had actually transferred the command of the 
igades to Sutherland. But Perron, although 11 determined to quit 
! station and resign his authority if he oould not quell the storm 
at was rising against him, succeeded in doing so. Perhaps his 
prehensions were greater than the real danger. Perhaps the five 
das he gave Scindia dissipated the dangers he feared, and which 
reatened his ambition." Herein we have a much more likely 
planation of his success than that whioh Skinner puts forward. It 
is not Perron's injured dignity that influenced Sindhia, but bis hard 
ah. Daulat Kao was a dissolute, vicious prince, who cared nothing 
c character : a good man in distress awakened no compassion in his 
i art. But a wioked man — and assuredly Perron had been wickedly 
moherous during the past year — with five lakhs of rupees was 
Drtlry to be taken to his bosom I 

■While it lasted the oontest between Perron- -and Sutherland must 
ive been a sharp one, but the former .triumphed, and secured the 
lotohman’s transfer to tire second^brigade, whioh was to return to 
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Hindustan with the General, where it is not difficult to imagine the 
treatment that would have been meted out to the vanquished sub- 
ordinate. Sutherland, however, had no intention of subjecting him- 
self to such a risk, for “ he took some offence at an expression of 
Perron’s and his extraordinary behavionr and left Oojein for Agra with 
a hundred horsemen.” 'Whereupon the General “ composed the minds 
of the troops when Sutherland left them without permission, and 
promised them another officer of equal rank to command their 
brigade." 

Early in May Perron commenced his return march to Hindustan, 
and on the 14tli reached Jaipur, where doubtless there was a little 
account to he squeezed out of Part&b Singh. Ent although the 
General returned to Soil with his former power and in perfect safety, 
still it was olear to every discerning eye that his infiuenoe with 
Daulat Ed,o was diminished. This is confirmed by loiters written 
by Colonel Collins to the Governor-general soon after Perron’s 
departure, in whioh the following passages ooour : — 

“ I hoar on very good authority that it is Soindia’s intention as 
soon as he oan get to Agra to deprive Perron of tho command of tho 
fortresses he possesses in Hindostan”; and two months later, 
“ General Perron has been peremptorily direoted by Soindia to give 
up all the meliala in his possession not appertaining to his Jaidad. 
I understand that Perron is highly displeased with the conduct of 
Soindia’s ministers, and that he entertains Bsrious intentions of 
relinquishing his present command." 

The Asiatic Register, in » communication dated June 2, 1802, very 
olearly summarises what Perron aotually accomplished by his visit 
to Siudliia’s Court ; — 

“ We learn by a letter from Oojein that Soindia has dismissed the 
whole of the British officers in his servioe. There is no doubt that 
this is to bo ascribed to the influence of General Perron, who has 
long been jealous of the introduction of English officers into Scindia’s 
army, and has occasionally exerted every artifice of intrigue to 
frustrate their viewB and to impress the Prinee with a notion that 
though these men came into his dominions in the character of 
independent adventurers, they are generally emissaries of the British 
Government, in whom it was impossible and highly unsafe to oonfide ; 
and Soindia listened to these untruths and aoted on them." 

Perron made the beet use of his renewed opportunities, and in the 
shuffling of commands, that resulted Major Brownrigg was the only 
Englishman who kept his post. He was last heard of, upon Skinner’s 
authority, under fixed bayonets,, but he appears to have been restored 
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ivour, for lia was appointed to the command of the fifth brigade, 
eh was raised shortly after this. The rest of Sindhia's army 
wd entirely under the hands of foreigners. Pohlman, a German, 
tmanded the first brigade ; George Hessing, a Dutchman, and 
hew to Perron, the second ; Louis Bourguien, also a relative of 
ron, the third ; Dudreneo, a Frenohman, the fourth. This 
jer was also promoted to seoond in command, and destined to 
seed the general when he retired. The independent corps, affiliated 
Perron's command, were those of Jean Baptiste Filoze, an Italian, 
l also a relative of the general, and the Begum Somru’s under 
onel Saleur, a Frenchman. John Hessing, a Dutchman, oom- 
nded the fort of Agra, Drugeon, a Savoyard, that of Delhi, and 
Iron, a Frenchman, had charge of Aligarh. Deridon, Perron’s 
ther-in-law, also filled a high post. Thus every Englishman in 
force, with tlie exception of Erownrigg, was debarred from 
perior employment, although the British subjeotB in the brigades 
nbered not less than forty. Country-borns — a very large factor in 
i force — who could boast a British origin foxed no better ; and so 
iss was the favouritism and injustice Perron displayed, that even 
i natives could not conceal their contempt for it. 
heee intrigues and jealousies which contaminated Sindhia’s court and 
gadoshad a lamentable effect upon hia interests. His own country- 
in were estranged, and their complete BupersesBion by the regnlar 
ops shut them out from every opportunity of following a soldier’s 
*eer, and they ceased to be a martial people. Daulat K&o himself 
inged deeper and deeper into the mire of vice and degradation, 
gleoting state affairs and ignoring the duties of government, and 
rron, on his return to Hindustan, Boon became as independent as he 
d been before liis visit to Ujjain. Little of importance occurred 
ring the rest of the year 1802, the only matters recorded being 
me desultory fighting against Holkar’s Piudaris in the Deccan, and 
visit paid by Perron to the Sutlej, where Bourguien with the third 
igade was trying to reduce tho Sikhs to the same state of subjection 
the Eajpute, and was, as usual, “ waiting for reinforcements.” 

All the time those matters bad been taking place in Sindbia’s 
issessions JaBwant Kilo Holkar had not been idle. He and Amir 
Lulu engaged in an extensive and lawless campaign, during which 
ajputana was plundered and Khandesh devastated. Holkar’s 
Indori army might appropriately be likened to tho mountain 
rrent, which gathers volumo in its course. In a predatory 
Lpoditiou there is nothing wbicli succeeds like success. Malwa wus^, 
.11 of disbanded soldiery, to whom Jaswaut Bilo’s rempj 
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rnpina constituted n call to arms. From nil quarters he was joined 
by wiki Deoonn horsemen thirsting to aharo tho pillage of hie route. 
Boforo a year had passed ho completely recovered from the ehook of 
Indore, and wns at the head of a mighty host, full of the dash and 
daring acquired by a long oourao of suooessful foray, and made the 
rnoro formidable by two oomploto brigades of regular infantry in- 
eluded in its nmnbors. 

Holkar now bogan to turn his steps towards the Doccan, intent on 
onoe more regaining his influence in the oounoils of the Peshwa. As 
soon as his intention became apparent, the Court at Poonah took 
alarm, and endeavoured by every means to Btay liiB advance. He 
was even desired to formulate his demands, and immediate attention 
was promised to them, provided he would only remain north of the 
Goddvari. But this Holkar declined to do. Personal as well as 
political motives guided hiB oourse. He had a brother’s murder to 
revenge, for Baji Bdo, the Peshwa, had in the previous year not only 
ordered the death of Ithal Bdo, Jaswant Rdo'B younger brother, but 
gazed on the execution as it was being carried out with all the 
shocking barbarity of Orioutal savagery. 

On the 7th of Ootobor Holkar’B infantry brigades, under the 
oommand of a trusted chief named Fateh Singh, oamo upon thB 
Peshwa’s army, and oftor a short, but decisive, action completely 
defeated it, and oapturod all its cannon. Two days later Jaswant 
Bdo, who had. been elsewhere engaged with his cavalry, effeotod a 
junction with Fateh Singh's force, and at onoe marched towards 
Poonah. 

The Deocan capital was now at Holkar’s meroy, and with it the 
Peshwa, who was the key of tho power which , controlled the Mardthd 
Confederacy. On Jaswant Bdo's approaoh overtures for peace were 
opened by Baji Bdo, but they led to nothing. Holkar’s real object 
was to obtain possession of the Peshwa’s person, but the latter would 
notoonsentto a meeting; for, in the language of a native historian, “ the 
word treachery was in the page of his dealings with the Holkar family, 
and his eye fell on it, and he feared to trust himself in the power of 
Jeswant Bdo.” But not hin g short of this would satisfy Holkar, who 
was determined to establish himself in a position where he could 
enforce hie ascendancy to the exclusion of Bindhia’s influence 
Daulat Bdo had been roused to action by Jaswant Bdo’s rapid 
advanoe, and directly he realised that it was the intention of the latter 
to attaok Poonah, he sent an army from Ujjain to assist the Peshwa. 
.This force successfully made its way to the capital, but it was 
authon^^to^ Ua ^e * or ^e P el ’formance of the work assigned to it. 
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>lkar, however, before proceeding to war, determined to make an 
■empt to divide bis enemies, hoping to overawe the Posbwd into 
utrality, whilst he himself first settled matters with Sindhia. So 
wrote a diplomatic letter to Baji Bao, saying “ that the Holker 
d Scindia faotions were the same in the balance to His Highness ; 
■ him therefore to show partiality to the one and estrangement to 
3 other, nmoli less to side absolutely with either, was not the port of 
3 High Lord of both. That it would be more becoming to his 
;nity to keep up a friendly understanding with the two parties, and 
ng about a friendly reconciliation, or if precluded from adopting 
is course, that at any rate he should give protection and oounten- 
ce to neither, but stand aloof from the contest, and leave thorn to 
;tle matters as they might." 

In explanation of this it may be observed that Sindhia still hold 
sseesion of the person of Jaswant Bito’s nephew, Kliandi Kilo, the 
fant son of Mnlliar Bao, and the rightful heir of the house of 
olkar. For political reasons Jaswant Bao had constituted himself the 
ampion of the child cliiof, claiming to be his proper guardian. It 
is therefore a matter of great importance to procure the release of 
is youth, and Holkar informed the Peshwa that his present action 
is due to this necessity. 

Of course Baji Bdo would not consent to disconnect liimself from 
ndbia-, whom he had taken into favour again after his victory over 
olkar at Indore. The Peshwa had no choice in the management of 
s political machine, except to use one chief Against another, and so 
eserve a balance between them, which left him with the nominal 
ntrol. "When Sindhia grew too powerful the Peshwa sided with 
olkar, Lakwa Dacia and the Bliais, and now that Jaswant Bfto’s 
ar was dominant Baji Bao, as a matter of course, threw himself into 
ndhia’s arms. It is impossible in the limits of a short sketch to 
How the shifting currents of Mardthd intrigue and diplomacy, but 
ie explanation afforded will make the present situation intelligible. 
Negotiations being unsuccessful, both armies prepared for battle, 
id on Sunday the 25th of October 1802, thoir lines were formed for 
ition on the plain outside Poonab. Sindhia’s forces consisted of 
nr battalions of Poblman’s brigade, under Captain Dawes, and 
iven battalions of Ambaji Inglia's under a Maliomcdan commander, 
itli 10,000 Mariitlui cavalry and 80 guns. The Pcsliwa only eon- 
ibuted four very inferior battalions of infantry, under native officers, 
id 6,000 cavalry. The position tlio allied forces took up was a strong 
ae, their rear being protected by the city of Poonab. 

Holkar brought into the field an army stiporior in both numbers and 
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quality. His regular infantry consisted of four battalions under 
Major Harding, five under Major Vickers, and four under Major 
Armstrong. Thera wore also throe othors undor a native commander, 
and 5,000 irregular Rohilla infantry. His oavalry numbered 25,000, 
and he had 100 capital guns. 

It was due to the spirited representations of Captain Dawes that 
battle was offered to a force so superior in every way. Dawes was a 
gallant soldier, and strongly advised fighting, although there were but 
four European officers in the allied armies. The troops were accord- 
ingly formed for action, and Jaswant R&o eagerly responded to the 
ohallenge. Dawes himself took post in the oentre, with the artillery. 
On the right were the Poonah troops, and on the left the Marathi 
oavalry. At 9.80 a.m. the action commenced with a sharp and inoes- 
sant cannonade, which lasted for four houra, and showed great 
determination on both sides. An advance was then attempted by 
DaweB, and for a time the superior discipline of his battalions began 
to tell; for, owing to a misunderstanding, Jaswant Bfro’s oavalry were 
ordered to make an ill-timed oharge on Dawes’H loft flank, during' 
which they were exposed to the grape of the artillery in such re- 
peated discharges as to threaten the loss of the day altogether, for seeing 
them wavering Dawes’s cavalry attacked them with fatal effect. “ The 
confusion, ” writes the quaint native historian already quoted, “was 
like that of the Day of Judgment : no one knew where he was or 
what he was about. The slaughter was great, and the flight of 
Holker’s troops had commenced.” 

Jaswant Bao, who had taken up his station on an eminence, in order 
to direct the operations of the field, perceived this oritical pass to which 
his arms had come. It roused him to a great and worthy effort. 
Springing on his horse, he drew his sword, and oalling out, “ Now or 
never to follow Jaswant Bdo! ’’ spurred to the front, rallied the fugitives, 
oolleoted a compact body around him, and turning round ohargad. back 
again upon the enemy. 

As he reached them he found Ambaji'B battalions already beginning 
to waver before the steady attaok of Major Harding, whose brigade had 
advanoed to the rescue of the oavalry. Against these Holkar dashed, 
and scattered them like okaff, and then turned his oharge upon 
Dawes, whose troops had up to this time behaved with a courage and 
discipline worthy of their reputation, As Dawes saw the Chief and 
his squadrons approaohing, he attempted to oppose a proper resistance, 
hut his small body of men was completely overwhelmed by the 
sheer weight of numbers and thrown into confusion. They fought 
desperately to the very last, and as became the best traditions they had 
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nherited from tlie days of De Boigue. It was not until three of their 
ifficers were killed, and the fourth taken prisoner, and 000 men out 
f their total strength of 1,400 killed and wounded, that they sur- 
endered. During the latter part of the notion a terrible explosion 
ook place in their very midst, caused by a cannon shot striking one 
f their tumbrils, and this added to their disorder, and hastened their 
efeat. Almost immediately after this catastrophe Dawes was killed, 
nd a similar fate befel Captain Catts and Ensign Douglas. This loft 
be force with only one officer— a Frenchman named Hanove—who 
shaved with great intrepidity, carrying with him the colom-B of the 
orps, until ho was made prisoner. 

Jaswant Edo, to whose personal bravery and spirit the victory was 
.ue, was wounded in the act of spearing one of Dawes’s artillerymen 
t his gun, to the very muzzle of which the chief had charged, 
'lajor Harding, who joined him, and rode by hie side, was killed by 
lmost the last oannonshot fired. Holkar lost 1,600 men in thiB 
otion, whilst on the side of the allieB the killed and wounded 
mounted to 6,000. Sixty-five guns were oaptured, of which twenty 
elonged to Dawes's battalions, It iB worthy of note that, during 
ighteen years of arduous active service and oontinual fighting, these 
rare the first guns lost by any of De Boigne’B old brigades Bince their 
irmation. The whole of Sindhia’s baggage and comp were taken, 
nd his army, bereft of then - officers, was routed and dispersed, and 
ed in all directions. 

Tlie consequences of this defeat were far more more disastrous to 
lie Peshwa than to Sindhia. Early in the morning Baji Kao, not 
oubting success, left his palace with the intention of being present 
t the action. But the noise of the firing frightened him, and he 
withdrew to a place some distance south of Poonah. Almost before n 
hot was fired his troops deserted Dawes, and retired within the walls 
f the city, and as soon as Baji Kao heard of the impending^issue of 
lie day, he fled, attended by 7,000 followers, to the fort of Singarh, 
:om whence he proceeded to Mb dr, on the sea coast. Hero ho em- 
arked on board an English ship, provided for his reception by the 
lovernment of Bombay, and was landod at Bassein, a fugitive from 
is throne, and indebted for his safety to the very nation from whom 
; had been the policy of the Mardthd nation to consistently hold aloof. 



CHAPTER VII. 

WAR WITH THE ENGLISH. 

1802-1808. 

» TESWANT RiO HOLKER has t alien possession of Poonali, and 
‘J greatly harassed that city and His Highness the Peiahwa. I am 
therefore obliged to maroh towards Poonah to oppose the Holders, and 
immediately on receipt of tlfft letter you will hasten your march with 
all your troops under your command and meet ns at that place. Our 
endeavours must he strenuously exerted to bailie the Holkers in all 
their hostile designs, and to secure the country from their infamous 
depredations now and hereafter. It will be necessary to use every 
moans in our power to crush and overwhelm them at once, that they 
may never again have sufficient ability to do us similar mischief.” 

Thus wrote Daulat Rfto Sindhia to General Perron on the 16th of 
November, 1802, after the defeat of his and the PbbIiwiVs troops at 
Poonah. On receiving this letter Perron made some show of obedi- 
ence by directing Bourguien, who was at Jind, to proceed to the 
Deccan with the thud brigade. But here his efforts began and 
ended : the order was not carried out — probably there was never any 
serious indention of having it executed — and Perron oonfined himself 
to oopious protestations, declaring he was about to maroh south "im- 
mediately" — a formula that had an elasticity about it not contem- 
plated by the framers of language. 

Other reinforcements, however, reached Sindhia. Ambaji, hie 
Mar&thA general, despatched five of the Begum Somru’s battalions, 
and Raghuji Ehonsla of Berar sent a large body of horse. On these 
joining him Daulat R&o marohed with his army six or eight miles out 
of Ujjain on the 1st of December, with the intention of proceeding to 
Poonah, but his further progress was arrested by sickness which 
broke out amongst his troopB, and by a belief that he was not strong 
enough to risk a conflict with Holkar, and reinstate the Peshwa, who 
, 282 
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as continually urging him to come to his assistance, and drive 
iswant Edo out of the capital. 

Perron was fully aware how critical the moment was. Holkar wae 
)t only in possession of Poonak, hut had declared Baji Edo deposed, 
id elevated to the masnad , the Peshwa's brother, Amrat Edo, whom 
i desired to use as his tool, usurping the real authority himself, 
riven from his country, a fugitive and afraid, it was hopeless to ex- 
iot Baji Edo to accomplish Lis own restoration. There were but two 
iiirses open to him : either to trust to Sindhia to reinstate him, or to 
irow in his lot with the English, as the Nizam of Haidarabad had 
me two years previously, and aooept from them the servioeB of a 
intingent foroe to replaoe him in power and keep him there. But 
tis would be tantamount to the surrender of the independence of the 
’ardthd Empire, and Baji Edo naturally heeitated before committing 
imeelf to suoh an irrevocable step. 

During the two months of indecision that followed, Baji Edo re- 
aatedly appealed to Sindhia for military assistance against Holkar, 
orning him that if help was deferred he would he compelled, from 
reer necessity, to apply to the British Government to reinstate him. 
indhia as repeatedly despatched express messengers to Perron, com- 
landing him to send down troops to the Deccan at once, as without 
linforcements Daulat Edo dared not risk a battle. But Perron pursued 
line of oonduot similar to that which he had adopted in the previous 
ear. Ha was afraid of throwing too muoh power into his master’s 
ands, which might ultimately be turned against himself. So long as 
e kept three complete brigades under his personal control in Hin- 
ustan, he had nothing to fear from his enemies at the Ujjain Court ; 
ut the transfer of one of them from Delhi to the Deccan Would 
estroy his preponderance of power, and prejudice the politioal plans 
e had in view. So he avoided compliance with Sindhia’s oommands, 
nd affected an excuse for his disobedience in the refractory oonduot 
f Partab Singh.* 4 Instead of marching to Ujjain he led his troops 
a Jaipur, announcing that he expected to be absent on this expedition 
3r some time. But Partab Singh, scared at Perron’s approach, im- 
aediately paid the fine demanded, whereupon the general, instead 

* A "news letter” in a Persiun journal states that in -August, 1802, 
he Riijah of Jaipur wrote several letters to Ghat-kay It ho, Daulat Ban’s 
uther-in-law, and Prime Minister, complaining of the oonduot of General 
hsrron, and stating some other matters of moment to himself. These letters 
vere intorcopted by Perron’s Itariarraa, or news runners, and brought to him. 
:hoir contents “ effaced all the impressions of friendship ho felt for tho Rajah, 
,nd determined him to take vigorous measures to ruin the Prince.” 
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of proceeding to the seat of war in the Deooan, returned to bis head- 
quarters at Koil. 

And this at a moment when kingdoms were toppling ! The Peshwa, 
Holkar, Sindkia, all were threatened directly or indireotly by the 
existing state of affairs. One masterly stroke would have assured the 
complete ascendancy of Sindliia’s influence ; for had be driven Holkar 
out of Poonah, and reinstated the Peslrwa, Danlat Edo’s power would 
have become unassailable. It needed but Perron’s co-operation to 
make this a certainty : but that co-operation was withheld, and the 
failure and ruin whioh followed were solely due to the general’s 
treaohery. Baji Edo, beholden for his personal safety to the English 
at his elbow, could hold out no longer. Sindhia was even invited by 
Oolonel Collins, the British Eesident, to assist in the restoration of 
his suzerains, but his anxiety to be the sole agent in the matter would 
not permit him to aot in oonoert with a foreign power, and one which 
he especially feared and dreaded. So he temporised with Oolonel 
Collins, and carried on an active correspondence with Baji Edo, 
promising help, whioh never come, until the latter grew despairing 
as he daily received the stereotyped reply that Sindhia “ would march 
as soon as he was strong enough," whilst every horn- consolidated the 
power of Holkar at Poonah, and tended to make the elevation of 
Amrat Ed,o to the maanad an established and recognised state of 
things. 

At last the Peslrwa could no longer defer coming to a decision, 
and on the 81st of December, 1802, the die was cast, and he 
appended his signature to the Treaty of Bassein. It sounded the 
death-knell of Mardthd Independence, and, by a retributive justice, 
of Perron’s own power, for his subsequent fall was distinctly traceable 
to this event. By the Treaty of Bassein the Peshwa was reduced to 
the status of a protected prinoe, and accepted from the Company the 
services of a subsidiary force of 6,000 regular native infantry, with 
the usual proportion of guns, and European officers, and artillerymen. 
In return for this he assigned to his deliverers vast districts in Guzerat, 
and on the Narbada and Tapti Eivers, whioh yielded a revenue of 
twenty-six lakhs of rupees. Moreover, the treaty contained a clause 
directed against adventurers of Perron’s class, for by the eleventh 
article the Peshwa agreed, in the event of a war between the English 
and any European nation, to " discharge any European or Europeans 
in his servioe, belonging to such nation, who shall have meditated 
injury towards the English, or entered into intrigues hostile to their 
interests.” 

Perron’s relations with the French Government were within the 
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aowledge of the Marquis Wellesley. Colonel Skinner mentions 
iat in 1801 the general “ was so puffed up with riehes and. power 
rat he allowed himself to be persuaded by his flattorers into sending 
a ambassador to Bonaparte, and Monsieur DeBoutde was the person 
espatohed ; hut the purport or result of the embassy was never 
nown," But if not actually known, it may reasonably be suspeoted 
iat it led to the Expedition which the First Consul ordered. His 
esigns against India have been fully explained in the sketch of Do 
Soigne’s life, and need not be here repeated, But Perron’s share in 
hem must be noted. Perron was a Frenchman and a revolutionist, 
i close sympathy with the principles whioh the French nation 
ffeoted at this period, and after his own personal advantage he 
.onestly desired his country’s welfare. He perceived how favour- 
ble was the opportunity afforded by the internal oommotions in 
lindustan for the establishment of a French dominion in India, 
,nd was prepared to assist that consummation. There is but little 
.oubt that the elaborate projeot formed at Paris owed much to 
ds practical suggestion, for it could scaroely have been any other 
lerson who pointed out the route by which the Expeditionary 
j’renah officers were to reaoh his headquarters through Cuttack, 
t is known that Perron pressed his views on the attention 
if Bonaparte, and that an important communication from him 
'eached Pori’s during the national rejoioing over the Peace of Amiens, 
it could not have arrived at a more seasonable period, for the treaty 
>f 1802 opened every desirable avenue for the prosecution of the 
lohemes suggested. An arrangement was actually settled for the 
tasignment to the G-ovemmenfc of France of all the districts that 
Perron held, the transfer of which was to he confirmed by the 
Emperor Shah Alam, in whose name, and under whose authority 
everything was to he done. 

Perron’s policy in Hindustan was subordinated to this scheme, for 
;he success of which he worked and waited, and sacrificed Sindbia. 
The three brigades whioh Perron kept under his immediate command, 
refusing to spare any of them for the Decoan, were required for its 
accomplishment. They were regarded as “the French army of 
Hindustan,’’ and contemporary writers constantly refer to them by 
that designation. Perron only awaited a full complement of officers 
from France to co-operate in any attaok on the English which the 
First Consul might order. But, unfortuuatoly for Perron’s plot and 
Bonaparte’s plans, Lord Wellesley anticipated them, and the Treaty 
of Bassoiu was one of the countermoves in this game of politics. It 
established the paramount influence of the English in the Mardthd 
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dominions, and at the same time out the ground from under the feet 
of the French faction. “ There is every reason to believe, 11 writes 
Lord "Wellesley in his “History of the Mahratta War,” “that the 
Government of France intended to moke the unfortunate Emperor 
of Hindustan the main instrument of their designs in India, and to 
avail themselves of the authority of His Majesty’s name to re- 
establish their influence and power. A plan to this efieot was 
actually submitted to the Chief Consul of Franoe, in 1801, by an 
officer, who afterwards accompanied General Decaen to India, in 
1808.” This plan resulted in the despatok of the Expedition to 
India, which was preparing to sail from France at tho time that the 
battle of Poonah took place, and Perron was probably aware of it 
when he received Sindhia’s urgent orders to join him “ with all his 
troops”— the very troops who were to be officered by the expected 
French expedition. To detaoh them to the Deccan under such 
ciroum8tanoes was manifestly impossible, and bo, from November 
to February, Perron evaded obedience, expeoting at any moment 
to hear of the arrival of the force which would so immeasurably 
strengthen his hand as to make him independent. But the French 
fleet was delayed, and did not appear off Pondicherry till June, 1808. 
Before that time Pen-on was in difficulties, for Sindliia grew “ warm 
and positive” in his tones, and the Frenohman had not sufficient 
staying power to -hold out. Hope deferred made his heart sick, and 
he submitted to pressure, which a stronger man might have resisted 
for a muoh longer time. In February, 1808, he sent Sindhia the 
fourth brigade, under the Chevalier Dudreneo, and half the newly- 
raised fifth brigade, under Captain Brownrigg, thus detaohing nearly 
half his army to the Deccan. It was the acknowledgment of his 
defeat, and he confirmed it by tendering his resignation at the same 
time. 

There is only one explanation of this sudden and complete collapse 
of Perron’s policy. He suspeoted the designs of the British Govern- 
ment against the French military adventurers in the Mar&thfi, service, 
and wished to secure his own personal safety and his large fortune 
before any further .political complications ensued. Disappointed in 
the long deferred arrival of the French Expedition, it was now 
evident that with the English paramount at Poonah, the accomplish- 
ment of his plans was impossible. The auspicious moment had, in 
faot, passed away; and even as Sindhia’s projects and ambitions 
had been destroyed by Perron withholding assistance from him, so 
were Perron's own schemes ruined by the untoward delay in the 
arrival of the aid from France, which he ’jad so long expected. It is 
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jrious to not a how in Ms downfall Perron suffered, step by Btep, 
om almost identically similar disasters as those which, through his 
lfluenoe, contributed to his master’s undoing. 

At the same time that Perron tendered his resignation to SindMa, 
e applied to General Lake, the Oommander-in-chief at Cawnpora, 
>r leave to proceed to Lucknow, with an esoort of 200 cavalry 
nd 40 0 infantry, on his return to Europe. General Lake forwarded 
ae application to the Marquis Wellesley, who replied that he was 
trongly disposed to aooelerate Perron’s departure from SindMa’s 
ervice, conceiving it to be an event which promised much advantage 
a the British interests in India. A willing guarantee was aocorded 
3r the general’s safeguard from Lucknow to Caloutta, necessary 
rders issued for Ms suitable reception and treatment, with every 
aark of respect and consideration, and he was assured that a proper 
uard of Sepoys for his route would be provided, and at the Presidency 
he Governor-General proposed to reoeive him in a manner con- 
ormahle to his wishes, and to use every means to facilitate Ms voyage 
o Europe. 

Perron's resignation reached Sindhia towards the end of February, 
.803, just as Colonel Collins, the British Resident, returned to the 
Har&tha prince's camp at Burb&npur, after a temporary absence, 
jringing with him a copy of the Treaty of Bassein, whose terms he 
row disclosed. In a moment the whole political atmosphere was 
ihanged. Although Sindhia affeoted to consider that there was 
lothing in the treaty he could object to, it put a period, with one 
lash of the pen, to the whole polioy of aggrandisement to which he 
md Ms unole before him had devoted their entire energies for the 
ast decade ; for it placed the head of the Mordth&'s under the pro- 
jection of the one power they most desired to keep out of the nation's 
louncils. No instrument could have been more complete in its attack 
on the existing condition of things, or more unacceptable to the 
Mardtli&a at large. Every Deccan ohief was startled, and, in the 
face of this common danger, all internal enmities and jealousies were 
relegated to the background. The note of alarm was sounded by 
Raghuji Bhonsla, of Berar, who at onoe proposed an alliance between 
SindMa, Holkar, and himself, for the purpose of expelling the English 
and restoring the national independence of the Peshwa. All the 
minor chiefs concurred in the determination to resist, and, if possible, 
overthrow the new regime. In this crisis of affairs SindMa wrote to 
Perron, declining to aocept Ms resignation, and informing Mm of 
the Treaty of Bassein, and the proposed general alliance against the 
Company. 
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A false ray of hope shone out on Perron, who thought he saw the 
silver lining behind the blacic cloud of disappointment. It is not 
impossible that he was further encouraged by advices of the forward 
state of the French expedition destined to strengthen him. At any 
rate he decided to see out the storm that was now gathering in the 
Deccan, and consented to withdraw his resignation and remain in 
Sindhia’s serviee for another year. 

"War, although within a measurable distance, was not at this time 
declared. But at Sindhia’s request Perron drew out a plan of 
campaign to be followed in the event of hostilities. It was one that 
did credit to his ability as a general, and, although it was never 
earned into effect, its details are worth recording. 

The forces of the Confederate chiefs were apportioned as follows : 
Sindliia, with 8 5,000 MardtliA cavalry, was to penetrate into the 
Haidarabad territory and compel the Nizam, who was in alliance 
with the English, to withdraw his forces from the seat of war in the 
Deccan. Eaghuji Bhonsla, with 30,000 horse, was to enter Bengal, 
out off General Lake in Oudh, and carry fire and sword into the rioh 
districts of the Ganges. Holkar, with another 80,000 horse, was to 
invade Benares and Behar, and Shamshir Bahadur (a son of Ali 
Bahadur, who had recently died) and Ambaji Inglia, with 20,000 
oavalry, were to desolate Oudh and the British Dofib provinces. 
This disposed of the mounted native armies. The infantry were 
detailed for defensive work. Perron, with three brigades of twenty, 
four battalions, was to defend the passage of the Jumna. Holkar’s 
infantry, under Vickers, was to oppose the English in Surat. Sindhia’s 
Deocan brigades, consisting of Perron’s first under Pohlman, half 
the fifth under Brownrigg, four battalions of the Begum Somru’s 
under Saleur, and four battalions of the late Fidfile Filoze’s under 
Dupont — in all twenty battalions were to defend the Adjanta GMfc ; 
and, finally, fifteen irregular battalions of Bagbuji Bhonsla’s, under 
native commanders, were to bar the passage of the K&sab&ri Gh&t. 
It was a skilful and comprehensive plan of campaign, which appor- 
tioned defensive work for 94 battalions of infantry at four widely 
divided points, and offensive operations for 116,000 cavalry. Had it 
been carried out in its entirety it must have resulted in a long and 
bloody war. But the ignorance, distrust, and supineness of the 
Mar&thds, and the treachery of Holkar, who withdrew from the allianoe 
at the last moment, ruined all hope of suooess. 

From Maroh to August, 1808, Colonel Collins, the British Eesident, 
remained in Sindhia’s oamp, vainly endeavouring to obtain from that 
chief and the Elijah of Berar the withdrawal of their armies from 
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ntiera of the Nizam’s territory, where they were onoamped, 
bioh they threatened. But Siudhia, in reply, demanded the 
is retirement from the territories of the Peshwa of the army 
lervation assembled under the command of Major-General 
• ‘Wellesley. To consent to this was impossible while the 
hd forces retained their commanding position and menaced 
ralmd. In the Governor-General's words, “It would have 
tted the dignity, honour, and interests, if not the very oxiBtenoe, 
British Government in India to the most faithless, sanguinary, 
.ous, and violent of Mahratta adventurers. We should have 
ad the opinion of the native powers, which forms amain pillar 
i fabric of our Empire ; we should have been degraded by the 
i states of Hindustan and the Deocan to the rank of a secondary 
j in India; of a power secondary to Daulat RAo Scindia, whoso 
try strength rests upon the support of Frenoh adventuro, entor- 
and skill.’’ 

ring these negotiations Perron strenuously advised Sindhia not 
rm any opuneotion with the British Government nor to entor 
.heir plans, vowing that he was ready to sacrifice bis life and hiB 
ne in defending the cause of his prince. No explanation is given 
is newly-developed loyalty and enthusiasm, nor does any suggest 
! for Perron’s oonduot during this period, except the arrival at 
licherry, on the 15th of June, of General Deoaen’s expedition 
. France. Of this he probably received early intimation. What- 
professions he made to Sindhia he certainly substantiated by 
uncommon energy with which he prepared for war. On the 20th 
une he directed Bonrguien to withdraw the third brigade from 
Panjab and canton, it at Panipat, whilst the second, under 
rge Hessing, was concentrated at Sikandra, near Agra. At 
;arh, where Pedron was in command, the most elaborate preparn- 
s were made for hostilities. On the 25th of July old Colonel 
n Hessing died at Agra, and Perron instantly proceeded there 
. appointed Colonel George Hessing to the oommand of the fort, 
ding a French officer named Geslin to take over charge of his 
;ade, which had marohed to Delhi. 

Totwithstanding all this energy and the display of loyalty which 
se preparations seemed to indicate on the part of Perron, he was 
ed to feel the reaction of his former treachery to Daulat Rao 
Ldhia. At the very moment when he was really working honestly 
his master’s interests intrigues against him were being brought to 
successful issue in the Court ho served. Arnbaji Inglia had long 
/ated the Subahdari of Hindustan. Despite Perron’s protesta- 
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tions of fidelity there oxistod a deep-set feoliug of distrust against him 
in. Sindhia’s breast, His past actions rose up to condemn him, and 
Arnbnji, by a timoly gift of twenty-five laldiB of rupees, was able to 
gain his ends, and in tho month of August, on the very eve of the 
declaration of war, was appointad to tho chief command of Hindustan, 
with instructions to supersede Perron, who was to be subordinate to 
his orders, “ By this notion," writes Lewis Ferdinand Smith, 
“ Soindia delivered Perron over to his most implaaahle enemy, for 
Ambajee would have assuredly drained Perron’s purse if he had 
spared his life." 

On tho 3rd of August Colonel Collins left Sindhia’s oamp, and the 
British Government forthwith declared war, and proceeded to oarry 
into exeontion the plan of military operations previously determined 
upon. 

Perron was actually the last man in the Maratba counoils to hear 
of it, and even then tho notification came to him from General Lake 
himself after the British advance had began. In this tremendous 
crisis of liis life the master of many intrigues was destined to find 
himself undone by the croft and treachery whioh disclosed themselves 
around him. He was unaware that Ambaji Inglia was hastening to 
Hindustan to wrench the bdton from his hands; or that the Chevalier 
Dudreneo, whom he had given service to and destined for his successor, 
had deolarecl his allegiance to the new commander-in-ohief. But the 
cruellest blow of all was yet to oome, for Louis Bourguien, Perron’s 
bosom friend and most trusted lieutenant, “ whom he had raised from 
obscurity to rank and riches, with outrage and injustice to other 
officers,” was the first in Upper India to revolt against the hand that 
had lifted him from the gutter, and ere many days had past to 
declare the deposition and attempt the life of the man before whose 
frown Hindustan had trembled for seven years. . 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LOllD WKLLKSLBY'H DESL'ATCUES. 

3808, 

far tlie narrative lias followed Perron and Lis fortunes from tlie 
damthti point of view. In order to assist a broader estimate of 
lolitical, and even international, importanoo, it is necessary to 
,ct a few passages from the Marquis Wellesley’s despatches and 
ispondence, which will illustrate the high elevation attained by 
3elf-maile soldier of fortune. 

10 first reference to Perron in those voluminous writings ooours in 
.ter, dated from the Gape of Good Hope in February, 1798, and 
eased to the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, President of the 
■d of Control. It merely indicates Lord Wellesley’s knowledge 
“ Scindia employs about 20,000 Sepoys, disciplined by Europeans 
.meric ana. The commander is named Perron, a Frenchman.” 
next reference is in June, 1799, by whioh time the Governor- 
31'al has become alive to the influence French adventurers were 
ting in the MaratM States, for addressing the same correspondent, 
vrites : — “ I shall endeavour to render the cession of territory 
r the Mysore war) the instrument of annihilating every remnant 
French party in that quarter,” and a few days later adds, “ I am 
ous to find some mode of engaging the interests of Scindia in the 
settlement of Mysore, under the condition of dismissing all the 
ich officers from his service, and (if possible) under that of his 
Bering them, over to our Government for the purpose of being 
to Europe.” On the 4th of July, in a despatch to Colonel 
ner, the Resident at Poonah, he further emphasises this desire, 
le whole system of my policy is an earnest of my anxiety to 
>1 the Frenoh from the service of Scindia.” 
at the action of this policy was delayed by another circumstance 
sh demanded Lord Wellesley’s attention and heavily taxed his 

m 
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resources. This was the invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte, which wub 
a blow aim ed directly at India, and all current intentions had to be 
suspended in order to assist in repelling this new danger by 
despatching a powerful contingent, under General Baird, to co- 
operate with General Abercrombie in the Delta of the Nile. 

But although Lord Wellesley’s local policy was necessarily deferred, 
it was by no means abandoned, and in 1802, on the termination of 
the Egyptian oampaign, his attention was once more fooussed on 
affairs in the Deocan. “ The distraotions in the Mahratta Empire,” he 
writes, " occasioned a combination of circumstance of the utmost 
importance to the stability of the British power in India, yet pre- 
senting a conjunction of affairs which appeared to afford the most 
advantageous opportunity that has ever occurred for improving the 
British interests in that quarter on solid and durable foundations.” 

This was writtenjjust after the battle of Poonah, when Jaswnnt 
Mo Holkar had defeated the combined armies of Sindhia and the 
Peshwa, and the latter, a fugitive from his oapital, was indebted for 
his personal safety to British protection. In the diplomatic trans- 
actions which followed the treaty of BasBein was conceived and 
executed, and the road opened for the attack on the “ French army 
of Hindustan," which the Governor-General had so long desired. 

On the 27th of March, 1808, the name of Perron again appears in Lord 
Wellesley’s despatches, on the occasion of his acknowledging a letter 
from General Lake, which enclosed an application from Perron to be 
allowed to proceed to Europe through the Company’s territories. To 
this sanction was aooordod ; but before it reached Perron he had 
ohanged Mb mind, and derided to throw in his lot with Sindhia in 
the crisis that had just arisen, and was instigating him to resist all 
the demands of the English. Swayed by his advice, Daulat IMo 
refused all accommodation, and at last beoamo threatening and 
insolent in Ms tone, when, as a final resource, a separate treaty was 
offered to him. Upon Ms rejection of this the Commander-in-ohief 
was ordered to make preparations for war, and in a despatch dated 
the 28th of June, 1808, the Governor-General laid down the following 
objeots to be attained by force of arms : — 

1. The seizure of all Sindhia’s possessions between the Ganges and 
the Jumna : in other words, Perron’s Jaidad. 

2. To take the person of the Mughal Shah 'Alain under British 
protection : he was at the time in Perron’s custody. 

8. The immediate reduction of the forces under the oommand of 
Perron. 

4. The formation of alliances with the Eajputs and other inferior 
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beyond the Jumna for the pupose of excluding Sindhia from 
rthem districts of Hindustan : these states were tributary to 

'he occupation of Bundelkhand. 

s very plain to see that the objeotive of the campaign was 
g more or less than Perron, "Without the Frenchman there 
have been no war at all : it was his brigades which gave Sindhia 
snce to resist and the British Government the incentive to 
, As witness the Govornor-General’s note on the subjeot : — 

. Perron’s foroes are said to be at present collected at Coel, and 
sist of about 8,000 infantry and an equal number of cavalry.* 
India, it is generally believed, has no confidence in M. Perron’s 
ment to his government. In the event of a war with the British 
nment it is probable that Seindia will endeavour to propitiate 
rron, and the prospect of this orisis of affairs, which would render 
rron’s conduct an object of attention to both states, may have 
buted to induce M. Perron to postpone bis avowed intention of 
uishing Scindia's service, in the hope of more advantageous 
from Soindia or from the British Government. A considerable 
er of the Sepoys who were discharged from the British Army at 
te reduction are said to have entered into M. Perron's service, 
:t is supposed that Scinclio’s European officers might be induced 
lign the service by offers of present subsistence and of a future 
ishment in the service of some of the allieB or tributaries of the 


LOBO refer to the local forces at Koil only, for in the Marquis Wellesley’s 
rry of the Maliratta War ’’ Sindhia's army, regular, and irregular, in Juno, 
vas estimated as follows : — 


•s and Description of Corps. No. 

of 1 battalions. 

No. of Men. 

No, of Guns. 

Brigade. M. Louis Bourguien 

.. 8 

7,000 

60 

,, M. Hessing .. 

.. 7 

6,600 

60 

,, M. Pohhnan ., 

..8 

0,000 

80 

,, M. Dudemaiguo 

.. 7 

6,000 

70 

>J »» 

.. 7 

4,000 


is under M. Dupont 

.. 4 

2,000 

about 20 

or Browurigg’a Corps . . 

..5 

2,260 

30 

urn Somni’s Corps 

..4 

2,400 

20 

t Pilose's Brigade 

.. 6 

3,000 

60 

baji Inglia’s Brigade . . 

..10 

6,400 

8-1 

Grand Total 

.. 72 

43,660 

464 


i. — Tho foroe in this estimate is exclusive of the troops employed in 
ous, of irregular infantry Mcwattis, &c., the number of which is con- 
ihle. . 
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British Government. It must be ascertained whether it would be 
safe or practicable to detach M. Perron, or any of the European 
officers in Scindia’s service, or any of Soindia’s troops from their 
employment with Scindia, and whether any and what emissary 
should be sent to M. Perron or to the officers.” 

Ten days after the date of these instructions Lord "Wellesley writes 
to General Lake: “I wish you to understand that I consider the 
reduction of Scin din's power in the North-west Frontier of Hindustan 
to be an important objeot in proportion to the probability of a war 
with France. M. du Boigne ( sio ), Soindia's late general, is now the 
chief confidant of Bonaparte. He is constantly at St. Cloud. Heave 
you to judge why and wherefore.” 

On the 18th of July a seoret and confidential memorandum is 
despatched to the Commander-in-chief, in which the following 
passage ooours : — 

“ The defeat of Perron is certainly the first object of the campaign. 
The Commander-in-chief will consider what advantage oan be 
derived from any negotiations with Perron or Hessing (for Agra). 
My opinion is that it might be dangerous to attempt any negotiation 
with any of Soindia's officers until we Bhall be masters of the field. 

. . The Rajput and Jaut Rfljalis are disgusted with Mahratta rule, 
but them dread of Perron’s power exceeds their wish to be relieved, 
and tbe same observation applies to the Sikh chiefs. . . . Colonel 
Sutherland, lately dismissed from the command of a brigade by 
Perron, might be able to give muoh valuable information, and be 
instrumental in drawing over other officers from Perron. ... I shall 
cheerfully sanction any obligations or expenses incurred for the 
purpose of conciliating the officers or ministers of the Confederates.” 

On the 25th of July, in a secret despatch to Lord Oastlereagh, the 
Governor-General writes : “ The state of preparation required by tbe 
position and strength of Scindia's French oorps, under the command 
of M. Perron, has already compelled me to restore the native corps to 
the war establishment.” 

Two days later, in a despatch to the Commander-in-chief, Lord 
■Wellesley more particularly explains his opinions : “ The regular 
infantry in the service of Soindia, under the command of European 
officers, is supported by funds derivable almost exclusively from the 
territorial possessions of that ohief, situated between the Jumna and 
the Ganges, and the mountains of Ifamaon. A considerable portion, 
if' not the whole, of the territory has been assigned to M. Perron, a 
Frenoh officer who has succeeded M. du Boigne (sic) in the chief 
command of Soindia’s regular infantry. M. Perron has formed his 
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ivy into an. independant state, of whioh Soindia’s regular 
ry may justly be termed the national army. The inhabitants 
) distriots comprehended in M. Perron’s Jagrhir consider that 
■ as their immediate sovereign, -while the troops supported from 
avenues of the oountry regard M. Perron as the immediate 
tive authority from which the army is to receive orders, sub- 
oe, and pay. Possessing suoh means, M. Perron dictates with 
.uthority of a sovereign state of a superior rank, and with the 
r of efficient military power, to the petty states occupying the 
;ries to the southward of the Jumna, and by the terror of his 
i and arms holds in abjeet submission the Bajput states of 
are and Jodpore, together with the Jhauts and the state of Gohud, 
.ding his influence even to Bundelkhand and to the oountry 
ried by the Sikhs. Scindia retains no efficient oontrol over M* 
>n, or over hie regular troops. Various instances must he 
liar to your Excellency’s knowledge in which M. Perron has 
v openly disobeyed, or systematically evaded the orders of 
dia, especially in the late crisis of that chiefs affairs. M. Perron 
for some time past manifested a systematic disposition to remove 
iritish subjects from the command of Soindia's regular infantry, 
to introduce French officers under hie own immediate patronage. 
?erron is supposed to have amassed a considerable fortune, and 
■ Excellency is intimately acquainted with his anxious desire to 
e to Europe, and to dispose of his aotual command, and of his 
tonal possessions to some person of the French nation. To these 
adorations it is important to add that M. Perron is in possession of 
person of the unfortunate emperor, Shah Allum, and consequently 
naster of the nominal authority of that unhappy prince, and 
efore may transfer this valuable possession, with his property of 
other description, to any French adventurer or officer who may 
enabled to complete such a purohase. Thus the coincidence of 
oub extraordinary and uncontrollable accidents, and the weakness 
Soindia’s personal character, have contributed to found an 
ependant French State on the most vulnerable part of the 
npany's frontier. Under the influence of a succession of French 
venturers, this state must be exposed to the intrigue of the French 
India, and even to the ambition and hostile spirit of the person 
3 now rules the French nation. Nor could an instrument of 
truction more skilfully adapted to wound the heart of the British 
ion be presented to the vindictive hand of the First Consul of 
nice. This Frenoh state aotually holdB possession of the person 
1 nominal authority of the Mogul, maintains the most effioient 
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army of regular native infantry anti the most powerful artillery 
existing in India with the exception of the Company’s troops, and 
exercises a considerable authority over the neighbouring states, from 
the banks of the Indus to the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. 
In the present crisis, when overy circumstance announces the 
probability of a renewal of the war with France, and urges the 
necessity of resorting to every practicable measure of precaution and 
seourity, the safety of the British dominions requires the reduction of 
M. Perron’s military resources and power, independently of any 
question which might exist between Soindia and the British Govern- 
ment.” 

This explicit declaration of the views and opinions of the Marquis 
Wellesley amply confirms the ■ testimony previously adduced of 
the high political position hold by Perron. His Jcridad was “ an 
Independent French State,” in which he “ dictated with the authority 
of a sovereign of high rank,” and his army constituted “ a menace to 
the British dominion in India.” This was the height of power and 
influence to winch the runaway sailor from a French frigate had 
raised himself. It was an elevation even more astounding than De 
Boigne’s, an usurpation of authority more audaoious than that of George 
Thomas. Had Perron resigned his post at this moment he would 
have left behind him a reputation second to no adventurer’s in India. 
But the splendour of his suocesB was to be marred by the squalor of 
his dawnfall. He laoked the respectable dignity of Be Boigue and 
the dauntless defiance of George ThomaB ; and in the last few days of 
his power, when summoned to face the culminating crisis of hiB life, 
he showed a weakness of purpose that prejudices all his previous 
achievements, and his exit from the scene wherein he had played so 
prominent a part was that of a poltroon, clutching his money bags 
and crying for quarter before he hod struok a single blow. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PERRON DE PROEONDra, 

1808. 

ON the declaration of war by Lord Wellesley, Sindhia’s Regular 
Brigades numbered over 89,000 men, with 6,000 Hindustani 
and 4G4 guns. In addition to these there were 86,000 Mar&tM 
y and fifteen battalions of infantry belonging to Ambaji Inglia, 
so sundry garrison troops, so that the entire strength was not 
ort of 90,000 men-at-arms. The R&jah of Beror contributed 
. battalions of infantry, 80,000 horse, 5 and 60 guns, and Shamshir 
lur 10,000 troops of sorts. The Confederate army was divided 
ows : — 

h Sindhia, in the Deccan, were Perron’s First Brigade, under 
el Pohlman, four battalions of Jeon Baptiste Filoze’s corps,' under 
it, and four battalions of the Begum Somru’s, under Colonel 
:. These totalled 10,400 men. The Rfljah of Berar’s infantry 
atimatod at 6,000, and the combined Mor&thfi, cavalry at 60,000. 
annon numbered 190 pieces. 

route to Hindustan were Perron’s Fourth Brigade, under 
mec, and five battalions of the Fifth Brigade under Brownrigg 
all nearly 8,000 men. Ambaji’s infantry and cavalry increased 
tal to abont 26,000 of all arms. 

Ujjain was stationed Jean Baptiste Filoze’s party of six bat- 
s, numbering 8,000 men, with 60 guns. They were destined for 
“fence of the capital, and had no share in any of the historical 
s of the war. 

ih Perron in Hindustan were the Second and Third Brigades, 
' Bourguicn and Geslin, at Delhi. Two battalions of the Fifth 
de and 6,000 Hindustan horse at Koil, and at Aligarh the 
ion troops under Pedron, and a similar body at Agra under 
;e Hessing, In addition there were about 10,000 Mar AIM 
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As far back as the month of March Sindhia had ordered Perron to 
bring his army into a state of readiness to take the field, and these 
instructions were faithfully executed. By the end of June it beoame 
publicly known that war was inevitable. Perron was busy with his 
preparations at Aligarh, and orders were issued to all the feudatory 
chiefs in Northern India to rally to the standard. The Emperor’s 
royal tent was pitched at Delhi, and it was proclaimed that Sindhia 
was about to take up arms against the English in order to defend the 
Mughal from tyrants who sought to usurp his throne. The Second 
and Third Brigades were massed at the capital and the Fourth was 
on its way to join them, after its fruitless march to the Deccan. 
Shah ’Alam was invited to place himself at the head of the army — a 
proposal the helpless old man was not in a position to deoline . 
Harsilk Rai, Perron’s chief hanker, was sent to the oapital to advance 
whatsoever money might be required for the troopB. In Bhort, all 
that was possible was done to put the army on a sound war footing, ’ 
and bring every available man into the field. 

It is beyond doubt that Perron’s fixed determination was to fight. 
However spurious his lip-loyalty had been in the past, he now girded 
his loins for war. One can only surmise the reason for this. It was 
certainly not his fidelity to his master’s oause, for he had displayed 
his insensibility to this too often ; nor waB it to secure his fortune, for 
he had declined the offer of a Bafe conduct to Calcutta, which had 
been recently guaranteed him j nor could it have been for the pure 
love of fighting, for although Perron had in the past shown himself 
a gallant man, he was never carried away by that lust of battle 
whioh distinguished George Thomas. Lord Wellesley suggested that 
he stayed on, hoping in the event of war to find two powers bidding 
for his Bword ; but this was disproved by his declining overtures sub- 
sequently made to him by General Lake . There remains only one 
solution to aooount for his line of conduot— his relations with the Frenoh 
Government. He was too deeply committed to dare to withdraw from 
Hindustan, especially with the knowledge that General Decaen’s 
expedition, which had been despatched not improbably on his appli- 
cation, was at Pondicherry. This in itself made his return to France 
without striking a blow impossible. Had he deserted his post at the' 
eleventh hour he oould never have faoed the First Consul, to whom he 
had sent an ambassador offering him the dominion of Hin dustan. 
It was necessity, not olioioe, whioh made him apparently loyal to 
Sindhia, and decided him to see the oontest out ; to which end he 
sent his family and treasure to Agra, and made every preparation to 
resist General Lake. 
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there was one power with wliiok Perron bail not reckoned, and 
attaok be bad not even antioipatod. This was tbo enmity 
him. One cannot but feel a compassion for tkiB faithless man 
one learnB the reason of his downfall. For even as he waB 
■j himself for the momentous struggle, working with energy 
>ility, hurrying from post to post, and doing everything in his 
to safeguard Sindbia's interests, intrigue and treaohery were 
d against him in seoret ancl plotting Mb downfall. As lie had 
it out to his master, so it was to be meted out to him. 

; before the declaration of war, Lord 'Wellesley issued a very 
ms proclamation inviting all the English officers in Mar&thfi. 
y to quit their stations and come over to the British Govern- 
under promise of pensions graduated to their rank. Most of 
Iventurers in Sindbia’s army took advantage of this. AmongBt 
were Captain Carnegie, a Scotchman, and Captain Stewart, a 
ry-born — both in the Second Brigade — who at an early date 
ied to Perron their intention of leaving the servioe. Hearing 
1 the General grew furious, and summarily dismissed seven 
British-born officers, ordering them to quit MaratM territory 
witla, and following this notion by a general discharge of all 
ih and British country-born subjects in the brigades. It was a 
and prompt way of cutting the Gordian knot, and was resented 
it a few, who remonstrated against the sweeping dooieion. But 
in’s wrath was roused, and the only reply he vouoliBafed was a 
ling to them not to be fonud within reach of the MaratM camp 
a certain date. His oonduot is hardly to be wondered at : for 
y months past he had been unpopular with his English sub- 
lates, whom he had mortified and clisgraoed in the most unjust 
Such men were not the ones to rely on in this extremity : their 
idioes were fixed and antagonistic to him. Fully realising this, 
on determined to expel them from his servioe, and to repose his 
idenoe on his own oountrymen alone, especially on those related 
im by marriage or bound to him by ties of gratitude. Herein, he 
e his last and most fatal mistake. 

n the 20th of August Perron heard of General Lake’s advance, 
immediately wrote to the British Commander-in-chief, expressing 
surprise and demanding to be informed if war had been declared 
nst Sinclhia. In reply, General Lake explained his march in 
iral terms, and at the same time invited Perron to send a con- 
atial officer to confer. This was in accordance with instructions 
ived from Lord Wellesley, who had shortly before written to the 
amandor-in-oMef in the following terms : — 
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“ It would bo highly desirable to detach M. Perron from Scindia’s 
service by pacific negotiation, M. Perron’s inclination certainly is to 
dispose of his power to a French purchaser. I should not be sur- 
prised. if ha were found to be ready to enter into terms with your 
Excellency, provided he could obtain a sufficient security for his 
personal interests, I empower your Excellency to oonolude any 
agreement for tko security of M. Perron’s personal interests and 
property, accompanied by any reasonable remuneration from the 
British G-ovemment, which shall induce him to deliver up the whole 
of hie military resources and power, together with all his territorial 
possessions and the person of the Mogul and. the heir-apparent, into 
your Excellenoy’s hands.” 

Perron sent no' reply to General Lake's letter until the 27th of 
August, when he wrote expressing an earnest desire to find some con- 
venient means of avoiding hostilities, but declining the proposition of 
sending a confidential officer to the British camp, on the grounds that 
such a step would excite the jealousy of Sindhia. But, as a counter pro- 
posal, he suggested that General Lake should send an officer to him. 
With this the latter did not think fit to oomply, hut in conveying his 
refusal he mentioned that the aim of the proposed conference with a 
confidential officer of Perron had no reference to the public affairs of 
tko British Government, but to the private interests of Perron, and to 
the means of executing with ease and safety his recent deeign of 
withdrawing from Sindhia’s service. 

Perron’s reply wae one that did him honour. He stated that it 
was his intention to stay by Sindhia during the present crisis, and 
that it was impossible for him to retire until his successor was 
appointed. But he added that he would send his aide-de-oamp to 
General Lake, and, in consequence, Mr. Beckett attended the Com- 
mander-in-chief on the 20th. But the conversation that ensued was 
of a vague character, excepting that Beckett would not agree to any 
proposition for Perron’s surrender, and he withdrew without any 
arrangement being concluded. 

General Lake had during these communications steadily continued 
his march, and when they wore conoluded he was at the gates of 
Aligarh. Directly Mr. Beckett had left the camp the British army 
moved out to attack Perron, whose force consisted of about 16,000 
cavalry, which included his own 6,000 regular Hindustani horse. 
The position they had taken up was a strong one and favourable for 
defenoe, their front being covered by an extensive swamp, which was 
unfordable in many parts, whilst their right flank was proteoted by 
the fortress of Aligarh, and their left derived considerable advantage 
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iio nature of tlie ground. Dirootly Poitou obaorved indications 
hostile movement in the British oamp lio struok his own tontB 
ew up his oavalry in lino of battle. 

oral Lake determined to try and turn the left flank of the 
and, forming his oavalry up in two lineB and his infantry in 
or four, as the confused naturo of the ground permitted, 
oed to the attack. As he was executing this mauceuvre a fine 
unity was afforded Perron of making a bold okargo with liiB 
y upon an enemy who numbered only two men to his three ; 
e did not dare to strike a blow, being intimidated and oon- 
)d ; and his indecision ran through the ranks. No sooner had 
al Lake fired a few rounds from his galloper-guns than Perron’s 
.urned and fled. The irregular portion disbanded and dispersed 
ir homes, and the 6,000 Hindustani horse followed then- ohief 
L-eat to Mandu, a large village eight miles south of Koil. 
ongst the British officers whom Perron had reoently dismissed 
Sindliia’s service wore Skinner and Stewart (oountry-borns), 
sson and Carnegie (Scotchmen), and Lucan and Henossy 
men) — the latter a deserter from the 14th Native Infantry, in 
i he had been sergeant-major. They had started from Koil on 
ay previous to the battle, and were proceeding southward to 
where their families resided. About midday on tho 20th, being 
aped by the roadsido during the heat of noon, they saw tho 
tM horse galloping towards them in a disorderly mannor, as 
led from the fight. Presently Perron himself dasliod up “in 
Bion and without his hat.’’ Skinner, who at that time was 
l by no tie to the British interest, had made up his mind to 
to Sindhia for redress, sinoe his remonstrance against summary 
ssal had been of no avail with Perron. This is how tho story of 
now occurred is told in his memoirs : — 

kinnor went up to Perron immediately, and told him lie had 
to again remonstrate against his dismissal, and had determined 
main in the servioo and share his fortunes. 1 Ah I no, no,’ 
i d Perron, it is all over. These follows [the horse] have behaved 
0 not ruin yourself; go over to the British; it is all up with 
‘By no means,' replied Skiuner. ‘It is not so. Let us rally 
ad make a stand. You may depend upon having many yet to 
for you.’ But Perron still shook his head, and after a little 
said in his bad English, ‘ Ah, no, Monsieur Skinner. I not 
I not trust. I ’fraid you all go. ’ Skinner on this got angry, 
retorted, saying that in that case it was Perron who was tho 
r, if he meant to proceed in that way; if, on account of ono or 
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two in grates, he should lose to his master the services of many 
faithful persons, this was the way to min the cause. But that if he 
persevered in doing all for the best, no doubt he might still hold the 
country and effectively serve his master. But Perron, who had made 
up his mind on the matter, still refused to have anything more to do 
either with him or any of his brother officers, on which Slcinner 
declared he would go to Sindhia himself and oomplain. Perron 
answered impatiently, and bidding no further parley, shook his head 
and rode off, saying, ‘ Good-bye, Monsieur Skinner. No trust, no 
trust I ’ ' Then you may go to the devil I ’ roared Skinner after him.” 

Perron pursued his way to Hdthras, where he made over the com- 
mand of the Hindustani horse to Monsieur Flourea, and ordered him 
to go to Cnwnpore, destroying the country as ho went. Perron him- 
self retreated, to Agra, where his family, and a great portion of his 
wealth in precious stones, jewels, and Bhnwls, had been sent. 

The following Jay, the 80th of August, General Lake sent a summons 
to Colonel Pedron to surrender Aligarh. Pedron was not disinclined to 
listen to terms, but he simultaneously received a letter from Perron, 
who either divined or was informed of tlie Commandant's weakness, 
and this document is worth quoting, if only to exhibit the singular 
effrontery of the man who, having himself shamefully avoided battle 
under the walls of Aligarh two days previously, could write in the 
strain he now adopted : — 

“ To Colonel Pedron. 

" Sir, — You will have received the answer you are to make to the 
propositions of General Lake. I never could have believed that for 
an instant you oould have thought of capitulation, 

“ Remember you are a Frenchman, and let no aotion of yours tarnish 
the high character of the nation, 

" I hope in a few days to send back the English commander as fast, 
or faster, than he came. Make yourself perfectly easy on the subject. 
Either the Emperor's army or the army of General Lake shall find a 
grave before the fort of Alyghur, Do your duty ; and defend the fort 
while one stone remains upon another. 

“ Once more remember your nation. The eyes of millions are fixed 
upon you. 

“ I am,- etc., 

“C. Peeeon.” 

Of a surety a characteristic letter, with its vainglorious vauntings 
and its ineffable French vanity. Nor must notice he omitted of the 
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to the Emperor's — not Siudhia’s — army, by whoso valiiur 
sin so great store was sot. Anti yot, ovon as ho iuvolcoil iUi 
nd protested its fidelity till death, that army wan renouncing 
id sweating allegiance to Brigadior-Gouenil Louis Bourguion, 
f Calcutta, and quondam pyrotechnist of Lnckuow, awhile it 
d for the life of the man who citad its virtuos. 

.'tress of Aligarh had boeu rendered, strong by all Iho skill and 
ich science could bestow, and Pen-on reposod tho niosl itn- 
lfidenoe in Pedron. But the latter — “ a stout, oldevly mini, 
n a green jacket with gold laoo and epaulets ” — was not made 
;ern metal requisite for defending a place “ wliilo ono stono 
l upon' another." On the oontrary, he would lmvo hailed 
■ion with relief, had not the garrison refused to agree with 
he troops in the fort consisted of 800 regulars, 1,000 Rajputs, 
0 irregulars, and a squadron of horse. These men resolvod to 


he plaoe to the end, and deposing Pedron, oleotod for their 
idor a Bahadari Rajput named Baji Rko, who signalled his 
n to office by confining 11 the stout, elderly man in green, " and 
ig the place of honour in charge of tho gate and outer fork. 

.■al Lake, finding his summons disregarded and his toms 


assaulted the stronghold on the 4tli of Soptomhor, with 500 
ms and three battalions of Sepoys. This force loft tho camp 
u, and reached the walls a little before dawn. Lieutenant Lucan, 
iliman who had recently left Sindhia’s sorvieo, and lutd sinco 
ceived by General Lake, voluntoored to load tho storming party, 
let of 50 men with a 6-pounder gun had been stationed li,y Baji 
out fifty yards from the fort, and this was quickly driven hack 
foilorn hope, who captured the gun after n dusporalo tusslo, 
bon made for the moat, which was so broad and doop that a 
eoker might have floated in it, and crossed it by a narrow 
ay leading to the gate, which was raked by two or three guns, 
nked by a bastion, from whence a most destructive firo was kopt 
loling-ladders were now applied to tho walls and an attompt mado 
int them, but the stormers were repulsed. A 12-pounder was 
un up to the gate, and after five shotB it was blown open. Tho 
now became a hancl-to-hand one, the garrison fighting with 
m bravery, but by degrees the attacking force made good its 
;, and eventually succeeded in capturing what had hitherto boon 
ed as m impregnable fortress. The Rajputs “ fought like lions," 
aji Rao was killed, with 2,000 of the defenders. Gallant and 
W f a 6 ’ as tIle foU °wmg extract from General Lake’s 
the 4th of September shows: "I had tried every method to 
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prevail upon tlieso people to give 'up tlie fort, and offered a very large 
sum of money, but they were determined to hold out, which they did 
most obstinately, and, I may say, most gallantly. From the extra- 
ordinary strength of the place, and being obliged to win it inch by inch, 
it being so determinedly defended, in my opinion British valour never 
shone more conspicuous," 

The English loss at the storming of Aligarh was very heavy, no Iobb 
than 228 officers and men being killed and wounded. One hundred 
and nine guns were captured, exclusive of wall-pieces, and a vast 
quantity of warlike stores and material, including thousands of regi- 
mental uniforms, chiefly blue jackets with red facings, made after the 
Frenoh fashion. Pedron, in spite of himself, had the honour of being 
made a prisoner of war. 

The intrepid coup do main on the fort of Aligarh was a mortal blow, 
not only to Perron, but to Sindhia. It created a panic in the minds of 
the natives, and astonished every prince in Hindustan, giving them 
exaggerated ideas of European valour and prowess. 

It will he remembered that M. Fleurea bad been detaohed with 
Perron’s 6,000 Hindustani horse to hairy the country towards Cawn- 
pore. He carried out his orders, and to him belongs the single success 
achieved by any portion of Sindbia’s regular army during the war. 
Malting his way to ShikohdMcl, a small out-post in the Company’s 
frontier district of Etdwab, held by Lieutenant-Colonel Goningham, 
with five companies of the 11th Native Infantry and one gun, Eleuroa 
attacked it on the 2nd of September, From four in the morning till 
two o’clock in the afternoon the garrison resisted all his attempts with 
great spirit and resolution, and ultimately obliged Mm to fall back. 
" The attack was, however, resumed on the 4th, and Colonel Oorting- 
ham, through the failure of his ammunition, was compelled to capitu- 
late after two hours’ fighting, and to give his parole that none of the 
garrison should serve against Sindhia during the continuance of the 
war. He retired to Cawnpore with his arms, ammunition, and all 
his private property, the cantonment being burnt and pillaged, but 
MrB. Wilson, an officer’s wife, was carried off by the Mokrattas. Colonel 
Coningham lost four of his officers and 63 Sepoys killed and wounded, 
whilst Fieurea purchased Ms victory dearly, at the expense of seven 
officers and 500 mon. No sooner had these terms been arranged than 
news arrived of the fall of Aligarh, Fleurea’s troopers refused to 
believe the fort had been taken by assault, but maintained that it 
had been treacherously surrendered by Perron, and immediately made 
their way to Agra in great indignation, expecting to find the general 
there. He had, however, removed with his family and effeots to 
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taking with him his bodyguard of 800 horseman, mounted 
s own stable, and here Eleurea’s horse joined him — a reinforce- 
hieh, as events happened, proved highly inconvenient, 
rithin the period of one short week that had elapsed since his 
om Aligarh Perron was destined to see the whole fabric of Ms 
all in fragments to the ground, and the army he had bo long 
nded arrayed in revolt against him. More bitter to bear than 
s the revelation that his bosom friend Bourguien was at the 
the mutiny which declared their chief’s deposition, 
guien had received early intelligence of Ambaji’s appointment 
rsede Perron, and on the first rumour reaohing him began to 
d intrigue against his chief, and publicly announced that he 
le over to the English. A semblanoe of confirmation was given 
by Perron's supine conduot at the battle of Koil ; and no 
did nows of the abortive resistance reaoli Delhi, than Bourguien 
iff all disguise, and called on the Third Brigade to elevate him 
npreme control, which they forthwith did. He then attempted 
over the Second, under Monsieur Q-eslin, but this officer stood 
Perron, and denounced Bourguien. But the spirit of mutiny 
road, and his men placed Geslin and all their officers of the 
Brigade in arrest under fixed bayonets, and declared for Bour- 
The latter now demanded an audience with the Emperor, and 
d from him a Khilut of investure as Commander-in-chief of 
perial army. The blind and helplesB monarch, in no position 
hold favours, aoquiesoed with the simple faith that distinguished 
actions whenever he was complimented by the request for an. 
.on of his regal authority. Never, surely, did such a stalking 
ixist for knaves to veil their designs, as poor old Shah. 'Alam, 
puted more authority from a prison than many a sovereign 
re from a throne. 

Bourguien had not reckoned with Captain Drugeon, the keeper 
ting. Drugeon had been in trouble once, but had experienced 
s olemenoy and forgiveness. He remembered this now, and in 
oaentof his chief’s downfall struck a loyal blow on his behalf, 
ig Bourguien’s demand to deliver up to him all the public 
a, Drugeon turned out his garrison of 5,000 men and expelled 
irper from the fort, at the same time informing the Emperor 
would obey no one except he had Perron’s orders, 
guien imm ediately laid siege to the citadel of Delhi, and 
. a battery of eight guns in front of the Bojghdt bastion, 
ie battered for two days and laid level with the ground. Where- 
le Emperor begged him to suspend operations, saying he would 
20 ■ 
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contrive to make Drugeon obey orders. Bourguien having in the 
meantime secured the person of Perron’s chief banker, Harstik Bai, 
found sufficient occupation in squeezing several lakhs of rupees out of 
him — at which interesting point the story stopB. 

The usurpation of Perron’s office was not sufficient for Bourguien, 
who, with truly Oriental thoroughness, determined to avoid half 
measures, and complete the work he had begun. He now wrote to 
the native officers of the Hindustani horse at Mattra, denouncing 
Perron as a traitor, and ordering them to seize him, and, if necessary, 
put him to death. It seems scarcely oredible that a man who owed 
everything he possessed to Perron should have been guilty of such 
black and dastardly treachery. But its confirmation comes circum- 
stantially, and on the authority of Skinner, Smith, and Perron himself, 
who adds that his assassination was only prevented by the presence of 
mind of his nide-de-oamp. 

This was the last drop in the bitter cup, already filled to overflowing. 
A concatenation of disasters, misfortunes, and dangers was crushing 
Pen-on as suddenly as swiftly. First came the fall of Aligarh ; then 
his supersession by Ambaji Inglia, hiB implacable enemy. Simulta- 
neously the revolt of the Second and Third Brigades, and the news that 
the commander of the Fourth Brigade had already pronounoed for 
Ambaji, despite the fact that Dudreneo had been selected by Perron as 
his own successor. Lastly came this attempt on his life, instigated by 
Bourguien, at the hands of the cavalry who had come hurrying in from 
Shikoh&Md, already incited against Perron by the news of the fall of 
Aligarh, whioh seemed to them primd facie evidenoe of his treachery. 
All these slings and arrows of outrageous fortune crowded in together, 
and struck home, one after another, within the period of a few hours. 

No wonder that Perron was " confounded with the dangers which 
surrounded him," and determined to throw himself on the liberality 
of the British Government for protection and safety. But in order to 
accomplish this he was obliged to employ stratagem. Mustering 
his Hindustani horse he harangued them, condemning Bourguien’s 
conduct, and assuring them of his own loyalty. He deolared he 
would at once maroh to punish the mutineers and then, if they 
would follow him faithfully, drive the British out of the Doab. These 
were brave words, but he had braver material behind them. As an 
earnest of his good intentions, he handed over three lakhs of rupees 
to the native officers to be distributed amongst the men. It was an 
astute piece of liberality, and resulted, as Pen-on hacl counted, in the 
soldiery quarrelling over the division. Meanwhile he prepared their 
minds for his departure, by announcing that he would cross the J urnna 
that evening, with his bodyguard, en route for Delhi. 
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ing turned out according to bis desires. By sunset be had 
3 river between him and his Hindustani horse, and, by 
e ferrymen, secured the retaimnent of every boat on his side 
ram for the rest of the night He then left, saying he was 
■n'eamp a short distance ahead; instead of which he mado a 
u'ch of thirty miles to Sasni, sending on an express to General 
inform him that he had resigned Sindhia’s service, and 
a renew his application to retire within the Company’s 
r to Lucknow. 

letter, which reached General Lake on the 7th of September, 
lentioned that he had just heard of the appointment of his 
', which relieved him of all obligations to remain at his post, 
ier observed that the treachery and ingratitude of lus European 
convinced him that further resistance to the British was 

Dommander-in-ohief immediately complied with Perron’s 
and detached a British officer to meet him and conduct him 
' to Luoknow. He also permitted Perron to retain his body- 
i an esoort, and provided for his reception in the Company’s 
as with every mark of respeot and henour. This course of 
r as later on approved by the Governor-General, who wrote : “ I 
: the retirement of General Perron in the present crisis of 
;o be an event highly favourable to the success of the British 
nd to the interests of the British Government in India. It 
so diminish the oonMence which the Native powers of India 
een aooustomed to repose in the fidelity of their French 

>J 

in ten days from General Lake’s arrival before Aligarh 
's power was dissolved, and himself a fugitive in the British 
Never surely did a master of so many legions fall so swiftly, 
ignominiously Not a single blow had he struck to uphold that 
gn power which he had wielded for seven years. All his brave 
33, his elaborate plans of campaign, bis protestations of fidelity, 
lutings, and his vanity had melted into nothingness at the first 
f the British flag flying in the heart of his domain. "With a lie 
, lips, and his trembling hands squandering gold to bribe the 
■y he dared not trust, Perron fled from his kingdom, followed 
execrations of his troops and the exultant denunciation of his 
•countrymen. 

causes which led to this dramatic downfall were many. In 
,’st place Perron had calculated that the British army would 
for the termination of the rainy season before starting from 
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Cawnpore, whereas General Lake marched out in mid monsoon. He 
considered that Aligarh would sustain a siege of at least two months, 
during which time he would he able to bring up his brigades and fight 
an advantageous battle beneath its walla. But liis impregnable for- 
tress fell in a single day, and this, in itself, appalled him. His sudden 
supersession by Ambaji, under whom he was ordered to serve, con- 
fronted him with aotual danger to his person and property. The 
defection of his brigades, one after another, paralysed him and left him 
helpless. Bnt, above all, the treachery of his bosom friend Bonrguien 
crowned his tribulations, and forced from him the et tu Brute that 
bows its head in despair, and resigns itself to fate. 



CHAPTER X. 

BOURSUIEN IN EXCELSI9. 

1808 . 

ERRON’S flight left tho road completely clear for Louis Bonrguion, 
who was a man as weak as he was wicked, ns conoeited as he 
i incompetent, and as timid as he was treacherous. It was in 
ping with his character that he should seek to make a stepping- 
ae of his benefactor. Prom time to time Bouvguien'B shadow has 
en across these pages, yet never onoe gloriously. Whether at 
nil', endeavouring to bribe an enemy he could rot beat, or at 
orgegarh keeping out of range of fire, or at HAnsi, entering into 
il intrigue to ruin a brave man, he is always an inflated, low-born 
low, fitted only to handle bis native skewers, or discharge the 
ikets of braggadocio. But he never fell so despicably low as when 
proved a traitor to Perron, who had paid him the compliment of 
lieving in him. At the first whisper of omen, this renegade 
aggart, whom every consideration should have impelled to remain 
ig to his chief, was the first to declare against him, and on the 
fty grounds — forsooth — of loyalty to Siudhia’s service 1 Louis 
Durguien apostrophising tho code of honour is an idea too precious 
be lost l 

It has been shown how Bourguien tampered with the brigades at 
elhi, and induced them to elect him to their head, and how Geslin 
id Drugeon opposed him without suooess. He gained the day, and 
as for a time in nominal command of the Imperial army, “But," 
lys Lewis Ferdinand Smith, 11 he baffled his own ends. If once the 
jins of subordination are thrown aside, and the soldiery encouraged 
> revolt, it is difficult to check or repross the commotion which often, 
ke a dangerous instrument in feeble hands, recoils on Iiim who holds 
,. Such was the result of the mutinous spirit Bourguien had infused 
ito the troops of the two brigades. Licentious with impunity, they 

BOO 
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despised the orders of him who had taught then to dospise their own 
Oommander-in-ohief.” 

After the fall of Aligarh Delhi became the rallying point for the 
troops Perron had deserted. Thither rode Fleurea’s 6,000 Hindustani 
horse, convinced now that Bourguien was a true man, since he had 
warned them of the general’s defection. When they arrived at the 
capital they found the brigades — which included eighteen battalions 
and 110 pieces of cannon — in a state of mutinous confusion and 
anarchy. Simultaneously news arrived that General Lake, with rapid 
marches, was approaching. A ohange at once oame o’er the spirit of 
Bourguien’s dream, and he endeavoured to persuade the troops to 
retire to Hari&ua. 

This opened their eyes and oonvinoed them that their new general 
was as craven and untrustworthy as their discarded one. Never in the 
history of the brigades had battle been shirked, as it was now pro- 
posed to shirk it. The spirit of the men rebelled againBt the 
cowardice of their officers, and they forthwith deposgd Bourguien and 
placed him in confinement, electing a Native name Sarwar EMn to 
the chief command. 

Such is Skinnor’s version of the progress of events at Delhi during 
the few days preceding General Lake's arrival. Bnt Bourguien must 
have been released almost immediately, for ho personally superin- 
tended the preparations for defence, and was in oommand at the battle 
that shortly took place. On the fith of September he moved his two 
brigades down to Patbargb&t and began to oroBS the Jumna, and by the 
11th twelve hattalionsof infantry, 5,000 Hindustani horse, and70 pieces 
of cannon had effected the passage, when the arrival of the British 
army compelled him to form his troops for battle, which ho did in 
tolerably good order, hut taking care to keep himself, with some 
cavalry, out of reaoh of fire. 

General Lake was unaware of the proximity of the enemy, for they 
were entirely concealed from view by the high grasB jungle which in- 
tervened. Having oompleted a fatiguing march of eighteen miles, 
and reached the hanks of the Hindun river, six miles distant from 
Delhi, the British army began to pitch their tents ; and some of the 
Sepoys were actually engaged in cooking then' food, when a large body 
of Bourguien’s horse suddenly appeared so close at hand that the 
grand guard and advauced pickets were at onco turnod out. The 
enemy's numbers increasing, General Lake went to the front to re- 
connoitre, accompanied by three regiments of cavalry. He found 
Bourguien’s army drawn up in complete order of battle, on rising 
ground, and. with their guns strongly posted. 
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It waa not a favourable hour to accept battle, for the time was mid- 
day, and tho British troops wearied with a long march, having been 
in motion sinee three o’clock in the morning. The heat waa intense, 
and under the fierce rays of a September sun many of the Euro- 
peans had been prostrated by sunstroke. General Lake’s entire force 
consisted of 4,500 men, and included one King’s regiment (the 76th), 
seven battalions of Sepoys, the 27 th Dragoons, and two regiments of 
Native cavalry. With these he had to oppose nearly 10,000 regular 
infantry, 6,000 Hindustani horse, and 70 gunB, posted in an advan- 
tageous position. 

Bonrguien opened the action with a heavy cannonade, which caused 
General Lake to send orders for the infantry and artillery to move up 
instantly to the front. They were quickly formed, and marched for- 
ward in columns of grand divisions from eaoh battalion, hut it waB at 
least an hour before they joined the general ; and all this time his 
oavalry was exposed to a oonstant 4 and well-directed artillery fire, which 
occasioned heavy loss. At last the Commander-in-chief (whose horse 
had been shot under him), perceivingthe enemy were so strongly posted 
as to make an attack not only difficult hut hazardous, determined to 
draw them on to more level ground by a feint, and ordered the 
oavalry to retire with the double object in view of enticmg the enemy 
from then- position, and effecting a more rapid junction with the 
infantry, than if he had waited for them to come up. The manoeuvre 
waa entirely successful, for Bourguien’s battalions immediately left 
their ground, and pursued the retreating cavalry with exultant shouts 
of viotory. But they halted dead when suddenly the British infantry 
came in sight. General Lake's cavalry at once opened from the centre 
to permit the infantry to pass through to the front, then the line was 
swiftly formed, whilst the cavalry massed and took up a position about 
forty yards in the rear of the right wing. 

The order waB now given for a general advance. Led by the Com- 
mander-in-chief inperson, and amidst a tremendous fire of round, grape, 
and chain-shot, the regiments pressed forward in one steady desperate 
assault of bayonet against cannon. The men fell by scores, but they 
never took their muskets from then- shoulders till within a hundred 
paoes. Then the oharge was sounded, and immediately the whole 
line gave a single volley and doubled forward upon Bourguien’s guns 
aud battalions with such impetuosity, that the latter refused to meet 
them, and, turning rightabout face, fled from the Sold. As soon as 
the infantry charge was spent, General Lake gave the order to break 
up into columns of companies, leaving gaps through which the 
cavalry charged with the galloper guns, and falling upon the flying 
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foe, rendered the viotory a complete one. The battlo was fonglit 
within sight of the minarets of Delhi, and before sunset the British 
army was encamped on the east hanlc of the Jumna, opposite the city. 

It was the first time in their famous career that De Boigne’s 
battalions had given way without showing stubborn fight. Had he 
who oreated them commanded them, there would have been a 
different tale to tell, but, deserted by their officers, and left without 
proper control or direction, they obeyed the instinots whioli have 
always asserted themselves in Asiatio troops when bereft of leaders. 
Bourguien and his Frenoh officers were the first to fiy from the field, 
and, aooompanied by a few horsemen, who afforded them an example 
of fidelity, they sought refuge in Delhi. “Here the miscreant ” (to 
quote General Lake’s despatch), “after plundering tlio oity, took him- 
self and his vagabonds off on the morning of the 12th, and the oountry 
people were so enraged at being plundered by Bourguien, that they 
retaliated by plundering the baggage of his fugitive troops." 

In the battle of Delhi General Lake lost 477 men lulled and 
wounded, of whom 131 belonged to the ranks of the gallant 76th. 
In Bourguien’s army 8,000 men were killed and wounded, and 68 guns, 
87 tumbrils of ammunition, and two tumbrils of treasure captured. The 
report of the ordnance taken, is an interesting document, and refleots 
credit on the handiwork of Sangster . Colonel Horsford thus describes 
the captured pieces : “ The iron guns (eight in number) are of Europe 
manufacture. The brass guns, mortars, and howitzers have been oast 
in India, one Portuguese three-pouuder excepted. Some bear an in- 
scription of having been made at Muttra, others at Agra ; but the 
whole are evidently from the designs and execution of an European 
artist. The dimensions are in general those of the French, and the 
workmanship is of as high a finish as any in the Company’s arsenal. 
The whole of the guns are furnished with well-made elevating screws 
of the latest French improvement." 

. Three days after the battle of Delhi General Lake began the cross- 
ing of the river, and on the 16th of September paid bis first visit to 
the Emperor, Shah 'Alam. His progress to the palace waB slow, for 
the streets were thronged with the populace, eager to behold the 
English general who had emancipated them from the bondage of the 
Frenoh adventurers. General Lake found the great Mughal seated 
under a small tattered canopy in a mookery of regal state. The aged 
monaroh showed signs of all the oppressions of old age, degraded 
authority, and extreme poverty, and his miserable appearance was 
eloquent of his recent sufferings. “ It reflected,” writes Major Thom, 
" indelible disgmoe upon the merciless oppressors who had usurped 
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liis dominion," and Lord Wellesley records that, “ in the metaphorical 
language of Asia, the Native news- 'writers, who described this extra- 
ordinary Beene, have deolared that His Majesty’s deliverance restored 
the sight to his eyes from excess of joy.” In addition to many other 
marks of royal favour and condescension, the Emperor was graciously 
pleased to confer upon General Lake the pleasing if voluminous title 
of “ The Sword of State ; the Hero of the Land ; the Lord of the Age ; 
and the Victorious in War.” His Majesty, it may he observed, was a 
poet, and given to composing verses. A not inelegant translation of 
one of his elegies is given in the Appendix to Franoklin’a “ Life of 
Shah Allum." 

The views expressed above concerning the actual condition in which 
Shah ’Alam was oonfined must be accepted with a certain amount of 
reserve. It was almost an axiom in 1803 that a Frenchman could do 
no good. Mills, the historian, is inolined to consider that the Emperor 
was very fairly treated, even though Lord Wellesley talks of his “ de- 
liverance from degradation and bondage.” That the poor old man 
was most oruelly used in the past has been shown in the Bketoh 
of He Boigne’s life, hut there is evidence that his condition was 
much ameliorated when Drugeon was appointed hiB keeper. Up to 
that time Shah ’Alam was nearly Btarved by Sh&hji the Ffikir. 
After this there is an indication that the Emperor was far horn satis- 
fied, for he wrote to Sindhia, requesting that his allowance might he 
paid by that Prince himself, and not allowed to filter through channels 
which evidently showed a leakage. The income allotted to Shah ’Alam 
was nine lakhs of rupees annually, but Major Thorn asserts that 
“ not more than Bs.60,000 were actually appropriated for that purpose, 
so that the descendant o Timur (who was at the time eighty-three 
years of age) and his immense household were often in want of the 
common necessaries of life.” The suggestion immediately forces 
itself forward — who had the eight and a half lakhs unaccounted for ? 
Not Drugeon, for his savings amounted to only Bs. 30,000. He was, 
moreover, merely the deputy of Perron, to whom Sindhia granted 
the Soubabdari of Delhi in place of Shahji. 

Lord Wellesley thus summarises the situation after the occupation 
of the capital. “ By the success of ora arms interesting purposes of 
humanity were accomplished, and so far as the object is regarded in 
a political point of view, His Majesty Shah ’Allum being placed under 
the protection of the British Government, no other power can now 
avail itself of tho weight and influence which the Emperor’s name 
must ever possess amongst the Mahomedan inhabitants of Hindostan. 
The attention of the Governor-General is now directed to the forma- 
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tion of a permanent arrangement for the future dignity and comfort 
of His Imperial Majesty. . . . He has also given directions to provide 
for the nobility and the great offioers of state at Delhi, ■whose fortunes 
have been destroyed by the successful usurpation of Scindia's French 
adventurers." 

Thus, after a life of singular trial and vicissitude, Shall ’Alam found 
a suitable repose in his extreme old age. But the fact must not be 
lost sight of that the British Government never attempted to restore 
that authority and power which “ Scindia and the Frenoh adventurers 
had usurped,” but merely appropriated it itself. The moral justifica- 
tion for this does not appear to be discussed in any official work on 
the subject. 

Three days after the battle of Delhi Louis Bourguien surrendered, 
with four of his offioers, whose names are given as Gessin (? Geslin), 
Guerinnier, Del. Perron, and Jean Pierre. It is also probable that 
Drugeon asked and obtained quarter at the same time, for there is a 
reference in one of General Lake’s despatches to a sum of five and a 
half lakhs of rupees “ oaptured in the hands of M. Drugeon," which 
was divided as prize-money. Bourguion and the officers with him 
were confined under a strong guard, and a little later sent to Fatehgarh, 
from whence they were deported to the Presidency. Their surrender 
was accelerated by the dangers that threatened them from the enraged 
populace of the capital, to esoape whose resentment they were very 
glad to solioit British protection, 

Thus, within the space of a fortnight (including the interregnum 
during which ho was imprisoned by his own troops), began, flourished, 
and ended the reign of Brigadier-General Bourguien. Begotten in 
treachery, conducted with oowardice, and concluded in defeat and 
dishonour, Louis Bourguien’s Indian career found a fitting termina- 
tion. It will not, perhaps, surprise the reader to learn that on the 
achievement of hie last fortnight he founded a claim to having vali- 
antly endeavoured to save the Mar&tlifi, Empire from destruction. 



CHAPTER XI. 


. labwAri and assays. 

1803. 

A FTER establishing matters on a sound footing at Delhi, General 
Lake marched, on the 24th of September, for Agra, leaving the 
onpital and the Emperor’s person in charge of Colonel Ochterlony, 
who was supported by a battalion and a half of the Company’s Native 
infantry, and two newly-raised regiments of Najibs , recruited from men 
recently in Perron’s service, and commanded by Lieutenants Birch and 
Woodwill, ex-officers in Sindhia’B employ. It should also be men- 
tioned that immediately after the battle of Delhi eight Risfilas or 
squadrons of the Hindustani horse came over to General Lake, and 
were taken into British employ, Captain Skinner being appointed to 
command them. These subsequently became a famous regiment, 
known as Skinner’s Irregular Horse. 

There were six battalions of Perron's Second and Third Brigados 
which had failed to cross the Jumna in time to participate in the 
battle of the 11th. So soon as the day was lost they fled to Fatehpur 
Sikri, where they divided. Three, under Sarwar KMn, effected a 
junction with the Fourth Brigade, which was on its way from the 
Deccan, under Dudrenec, to join the army at Delhi. The Chevalier, 
and two of his officers, Major Lewis Ferdinand Smith and Lieutenant 
Lapenet, now left their troops, and surrendered to Colonel Vandeleur 
at Mattra on the 30th of September, the command of the Fourth 
Brigade being taken over by Sarwar Khan. The other three Delhi 
battalions pushed on to Agra, where they joined four battalions and 
twanty-six pieces of cannon belonging to Perron’s Fifth Brigade, 
which had also been dispatched from the Deeoan, under Major 
Brownrigg, to strengthen the forces in Upper India. These seven 
battalions, being denied entrance to the fort by the garrison, took up 
a position on the glacis outside. The troops in Agra consisted of 
4,000 fighting men, under Colonel George HesBing. They had broken 
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into mutiny after Perron’s defection, and made Hessing a prisoner, as 
wail as the European offloers undor him. In the fort was treasure 
amounting to twenty-five lakhs of rupees (£800,000 sterling), which 
had been sent there by Perron for safety when hostilities first 
threatened, and of whioli particular mention will he made later on. 
The revolted garrison dashed to divide tliie treasure, but their mutual 
jealousies prevented them from agreeing to any plan of apportion- 
ment, and the singular oiroumstanoe was presented of these muti- 
neers guarding their preoious oliarge from eaoh other with the utmost 
vigilanoe. When they heard of the arrival of Brownrigg’s battalions, 
and those from Delhi, they dreaded their strength and unanimity, 
and refused to admit them into the fort. But still they did not dare 
to broach the treasure themselves, being intimidated by their Euro- 
pean prisoners, Colonels George Hessing and Bobert Sutherland, 
Majors Brownrigg and Deridon, and Captains Harriot, Marshall, and 
Atkins, who warnod them that if the money were tampered with then- 
lives would answer for it when the British arrived. 

On the 2nd of October General Lake reached Mattra, and, forming 
a junction with Colonel Stevenson’s detachment, moved on to Agra, 
where, at 2 p.m. on the 4th, a summons was sent to the garrison to 
surrender. But within the fort all was anarchy and confusion, and 
not even a reply was returned. 

The seven battalions, however, who were enoamped on the glacis 
had preserved their discipline, and now prepared to show fight, 
whioh, considering that they were looked out of the fort by their 
follows, exhibited uncommon spirit and resolution. So long as they 
held their position it was impossible for General Lake to make any 
approaohes against Agra, and accordingly ho determined to dislodge 
them. This he effected on the 10th, with nine battalions of Native 
infantry, but it cost a long and severe fight, and his loss was nine 
officers and 218 men killed and wounded. The seven battalions 
resisted stubbornly, and it was not until they had lost 600 men, and 
all their twenty-six guns that they yielded. " The enemy,” wrote 
General Lake in his despatch describing the. action, “fought most 
desperately. I understand they are supposed to be the best Perron 
had, and they were so advantageously posted that it was almost im- 
possible to get at them.” Two days after the battle the survivors of 
these seven battalions, amounting in all to about 2,600 men, tendered 
their BulomiBsion, under promise of being taken into the Company’e 
service on the same pay as they had received in Sindhia’s, and march- 
ing over to the British lines on the 18th of October, enoamped along 
Bide of their conquerors. 
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The siege of Agra was now oommonoed. Although Sarwnr Kh&n 
with the Fourth Brigade, the tiiroo Delhi battalions (in all about 
9,000 infantry), and 1,500 Hindustani horso, was enoampod within 
thirty miles, he made no attempt to relieve the fort ; this could not 
have been from want of spirit, for his troops had plenty of fight in 
them, as they showed before the month was out, and thoir supine 
attitude oan only be attributed to the want of intelligent direction, duo 
to their desertion by their European officers. 

A breaching battery having been erected within 850 yardB of the 
south-east side of Agra fort, preparations were made for a bombard- 
ment. But before it was opened the garrison released Colonel Suther- 
land from confinement, and sent him to ask for terms. Ho brought 
a letter signed by Hessing, as commandant of the fort, who wrote 
that “his soldiery had become a little more reasonable from his 
having repeatedly told them that any further resistance on their port 
would avail them nothing, but on the contrary exasperate the English.” 
They were now prepared to deliver up the fort, guns, stores, &o., on 
condition of protection to themselves and their private property. 
" But," added Hessing, “ should any unforseen deviation from this 
proposal take place, as we are still their prisoners, we hope your 
Excellency will not impute to us the blame." 

In reply, General Lake sanctioned the terms asked for, but particu- 
larly specified that no treasure was to he taken out of the fort. Ho 
granted one hour’s grace in whiok to confirm the agreement. This 
answer was taken by Captain Balkeld, but after receiving it fresh 
difficulties and divergences of opinion arose amongst the garrison, 
and in the midst of them the firing rooommenoed from the fort, 
whereupon Captain Salkeld immediately retired. 

In consequence of this treacherous uot all negotiations were deoroed 
ended, and the breaching battery opened on the morning of the 17th, 
doing considerable damage to the high stone bastions and rampart. 
A few hours sufficed to bring the garrison to their knees, and the next 
morning the place oapitnlated, and the English marohed in. The 
defeated troops, amounting to 4,000 men, were permitted to depart, 
and some of them joined the British servioe, whilst others dispersed 
to their homes. Twenty tumbrils laden with treasure, amounting to 
twenty-four lakhs, were taken, and the amount distributed as prize- 
money. The ordnanoe captured consisted of 76 brass and 86 iron 
guns, including a famous piece known as “ The Great Gun of Agra,” 
which was composed of many metals, including all the precious ones, 
and discharged a ball measuring twenty-two inches in diameter, and 
weighing 1,600 lbs. General Lake attempted to send this “ Agra 
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Infant ” as a trophy to Oalontta, but it was swampocl in the Jumna, 
and under the golden sands of that river found a dual resting-plaoe. 

In less than two months Aligarh Delhi and Agra had been captured, 
and three battles won, by whioli the Second, Third, and Fifth Brigades 
had been practically destroyed — only the Fourth, aud three of the 
escaped Delhi battalions, remained undefeated, but this force had been 
gradually swollen by the daily arrival of refugees and small, dispersed 
parties from Delhi and Agra, so that it now numbered twelve or four- 
teen battalions, furnished with seventy-four pieoes of artillery. Against 
this formidable forae General Lake turned his arms. 11 If I can get 
hold of the brigades of the Dscoan,” he writes, " not a Frenchman 
will be left in the country.” He had information of their position, and 
at first made overtures to their commander, Sarwar KhAn, to desert 
Sindhia’s cause, offering him very tempting peouniary inducements. 
But this native was as faithful as he was gallant, and rejected them. 
It speaks well for the loyalty and discipline of De Boigne’s battalions 
that in those dark days, when they were deserted by all, or nearly all, 
their European officers, and were aware that every aotion hitherto 
fought had gone against them, they still maintained themselves as an 
army and stood to their guns. How nobly they held out to the very 
end let the story of LaswAri show. 

"When Sarwar KhAn hoard of the fall of Agra he marched from 
Fatehpur Sikri, where he was enoamped, to Bhortpur, to gain the pro- 
tection of the fort. The EAjab, however, refused him admittanoe, 
whereupon he prevailed on a local MarAthA chieftain to join him with 
about 6,000 irregular cavalry, and commenced his march towards the 
Mbwatti oountry, levying contributions as he wont. 

General Lake started from Agra in pursuit of these troops on the 
27th of October, and on the 1st of November overtook them at the 
village of LaswAri, after a forced march of twenty-six miles, performed 
at night, during whioh the oavalry had outstripped the infantry. 
When he oame upon the enemy at sunrise he had only three regi- 
ments of dragoons and five of Native cavalry with him, but with 
these he determined to make an immediate attack without waiting for 
the arrival of the infantry. So he plaoed himself at their head, and 
led them forward. There never was a more gallant general than 
Gerard Lake, who was “ a man of action ” in the boldest sense of the 
word. Throughout this MarAthA war we find him ever heading 
charges in person, just as if he had been the colonel of a oavalry corps, 
and constantly having his horses shot under him on the field of 
battle. 

He now attacked and forced the enemy's first line in the face of a 
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tremendous disolmrgo of grape and muskotry, which oroatcd groat 
slaughter amongst his squadrons, wlioso progress was seriously 
impeded by ohains fastoned to tbo enemy’s ounuon and running from 
one battery to another, “ Sarwar KMn’s battalions reserved their 
fire,’’ writes Major Thorn, “till onr cavalry came within a distanco of 
twenty yards of the muzzles of thoir guns, wbioh, being ooucenlod by 
the high-grass jungle, became peroeptihle only when afiorco discharge 
of grape and double-headed shot mowed down wholo divisions, as tbo 
sweeping storm of hail levels the growing crop of grain to tbo earth. 
But, notwithstanding the shook of this iron tempest, nothing could 
repress the ardour of the oavalry, whose velocity overcame every resis- 
tance. Having penetrated the enemy’s line, they immediately formed 
again, and charged backwards and forwards three times amidst the 
continued roar of the oannon and an inoessant shower of grape, and 
chain-shot, with surprising order and effect, The scene of horror was 
heightened and the work of destruction increased by the disadvantage 
under which our cavalry had to act ; for no sooner had they charged 
through than the artillerymen of the enemy (who, to save themselves, 
had taken shelter under their guns), directly our mon had passod, re- 
loaded them and fired upon our rear.” So determined was this resis- 
tance and so galling the fire, that at last General Lake found it 
necessary to withdraw out of reach of tbo enemy’s guns, and await the 
assistance of the infantry to continue the battle. 

It was not until noon that the rest of the troops camo up, uftor 
having covered a distanoe of twenty-five miloB Binoe throe o’olock hi 
he morning. A short rest being absolutely nooosaary, two hours 
were allowed the fatigued troops in which to recover thomsolvos. 


j. OK ing advantage of this delay, Sarwar Klnin fell back and concen- 
trated kw battalions around the village of MehlUpur, placing the Fourth 
rigade on the left, and the refugeos of the Seoo^aud Third Brigados, 
I 1 ™i ha V 0deaBled 1 the ! 1 ' chara<!t8r > lo3t at Delhi, by repelling the 
1J T° 1116 rigllt ’ wUUst ths oavamy was stationed in the 

«nbankmSr!f WaB & tank 0r lai '§ e - noud of water, the 

twnT? i ° U ' Md 80 flooded the 9 P ac ® between the 

IrZt judfmenr ™ ^ ^ ™ P^ d 


Soon after, noon General Lake formed his infantry into two col umns, 

enlr T t0 S T° rt th6 ° the1 ' “ turnin 8 vi e ht of the 
tZ ni', Wh ? e J 6 f VS ry were deto0ll6d t0 m ^ke a hostile demonstra- 
tion ogams 6 their front. The renewed action opened with a tremen- 
dous cannonade, and as soon as Sarwar KMn perceived the plan of 
the attack, he threw baok his right wing so as to bring it at almost 
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right angles with his front and left wing, both rears being protected by 
the Tillage of MeMlpur, The gallant 70th led tho way against this 
position, supported with equal alacrity by the 12th Native Infantry. 
"When they arrived within a hundred and fifty paces of the enemy’s 
line their ranks were being so mown down by Sarwar Khiin’s admir- 
ably-served guns, that, sooner than risk a temporary halt whilst wait- 
ing for the reserves to oome up, General Lake ordered a bayonet 
charge. The men responded magnificently, and rushing forward with 
a ringing British oheer, were soon in the thick of a miUe, wherein not 
even a spirited charge of the enemy’s cavalry oould dismay them; 
and when, in turn, the British cavalry spurred forward to attack, the 
day was won. 

But splendid as was the advance, equally splendid was the resist- 
ance, On the field of Lasw&ri Da Boigne’s battalions surrendered not 
only their glorious career, but their existence as an army and their 
lives as men. There was no confusion, no fear, no rout : to the end 
they were staunch, disciplined veterans, on whose colours were em- 
blazoned Pi, tan, Merta, and Lakhairi, and worthily they sustained their 
proud heritage. Their breasts met the opposing British bayonetB 
as inoh by inch they contested every point, refusing to give way until 
they had lost the whole of their guns, and even then, although their 
situation had become desperate, they continued to maintain the same 
oourage and disposition. "When at last, out-fonght by British 
persistence, they fell back, it was in steady retreat and good order. 
But it waB too late to escape. They were broken in column, and out 
to pieoes by the British cavalry, who detoured and took them in rear, 
sahreing all except 2,000 men. Those, being hemmed in on all sides, 
and without a loophole for esoape, surrendered as prisoners of war. 
They were the sole survivors of fourteen battalions numbering 9,000 
men who had been ranged in the field that morning ! The annals of 
Indian warfare contains no more dreadful saorifice at the shrine of 
duty. \ 

The battle was cwlSrby four o’clook in the afternoon. The enemy’s 
oamp was oaptured\s it stood, with all their baggage, 74 guns, and 44 
stands of colours. The loss on the British side amounted to 884 men 
killed and wounded of all grades, including 42 officers. Major- 
General Ware and Colonel Yandeleur were amongst the killed. The 
Commander-in-chief had two horses shot under him, and his son, 
Major George Lake, was wounded in the act of tendering his oharger 
to his father. 

No sketch of the battle of Lasw&ri oould do oomplete justice to the 
vanquished, if it omitted to quote General Lake’s seoret despatch to 
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Lord Wellesley , dated from tlie field of battle on the 2nd of November, 
1803. The following is an extract from it : — 

“The enemy's battalions are most uncommonly well appointed, 
have a most numerous artillery, as well served as they possibly can be, 
the gunners standing to their guns until killed by the bayonet. All 
the Sepoys of the enemy behaved exceedingly well, and if they had 
been commanded by French officers, the affair would , I fear , have 
been. extremely doubtful. I never was in so severe a business in my 
life, and pray God I never may be in such a situation again. Their 
army is better appointed than ours ; no expense is spared whatever, 
and they have three times the number of men to a gun we have. 
Their bullocks, of which they have many more than we have, are of 
a very superior sort. All their men's knapsacks and baggage are 
carried upon oamels, by wbioh means they oan march double the 
distance. . . . These fellows fought like deoils, or rather heroes, and 
had we not made a disposition for attach in a stylo that we should 
have done against the 'most formidable army we could have been 
opposed to, I verily believe, from the nosition they had tahen, we 
might have failed .” 

.Skinner, in his memoirs, strikes a more human note, as indeed ho 
often does in his record of these stirring times. 

" As General Lake was returning from the battle some of the 
Europeans cheered him. He took off his hat and thanked them, hut 
told them to despise death, as those brave follows had done, pointing 
to the Mahrattas who were lying thick about their guns. All these 
guns were captured, with several thousand prisoners, besides killed 
and wounded, the number of which on the Mahratta side was very 
great. But it was never properly ascertained, as I believe the field 
was never oleared, and the poor fellows were left to the wild 
beasts 1 ” 

At Laswdri the destruction of the last of Perron’s battalions in 
Hindustan was completed. Twelve had been routed at Delhi, seven 
at Agra, and ten more here, exclusive of the dispersed fugitives from 
the previous battles. In the fortresses of Aligarh, Agra, and Delhi, 
about 18,000 garrison troops had been broken up, and the 6,000 
Hindustani horse never paraded again. The total amounted to 
nearly 40,000 men, of whom twelve weeks after the declaration of war 
not a vestige remained in opposition. At least-one third of them had 
been actually killed or wounded in fight — a return which illustrates 
their bravery and devotion to a lost cause far bettor than any 
words can hope .to do. Without detracting from the merits of the 
victors, the observation may be permitted, that had it been possible to 
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deprive the British army, suddenly and without warning, of all their 
commissioned, officers at the commencement of the oampaign, it is 
doubtful whether tho record at the end of it would have illustrated 
such devotion true to death as ennobled the passing of De Boigne’B 
Battalions. 

V/hilst General Lake was winning victories, and Perron’s army 
crumbling away in Hindustan, the same process had been going on in 
the Deccan, where Sindhia and Bkonsla were opposed by General 
Arthur Wellesley. The force in the south consisted of the First Bri- 
gade under Major Polilman ; four battalions of the late Fiddle Filoze, 
now commanded by Major Dupont, and generally referred to aB 
Dupont’s Corps ; five battalions of the Begum Somru’s under Colonel 
Salem ; and Sindhia’s grand park of artillery of 62 giuiB, which, added 
to those of the Brigades, brought np tho total to 116 pieces in the field. 
In addition to these troops there were 85,000 irregular Marathu. 
oavalry. 

General Wellesley's first exploit was the capture of Ahmednaggar, 
a strong fortress near Poonah, garrisoned by 8,000 men, “ including 
1,000 Sepoys, in white jaokets, commanded by three French offioors, 
a little dork ooloured, who wore blue olothes.” The General then 
marched against the combined armies of Sindhia and the Rajah of 
Berm. These, on the 24th of August, had entered the territories of 
the Company’s ally, the Nizam of Hoidarabnd, by the Adjauta Ghat, 
aud reached Jalnapur, a place forty miles east of Aurangabad. After 
some marching and countermarching, which only gave opportunity 
for a little skirmishing, General Wellesley managed to come within 
striking distanoe of an enemy, whose disposition had been to avoid 
notion. Although at the moment a considerable portion of bis troops 
was detached at a distanoe under Colonel Stevenson, whereby he was 
muoh weakened, the General determined not to lose the chance 
afforded for a battle. Leaving his baggage under guard of a battalion 
and a half of Sepoys at NaulnAr, he marched, on the 28rd of September, 
with the 74th and 78th King's Regiments, the 19th Light Dragoons, 
four battalions of Native infantry, and four regiments of Native cavalry 
to the place where the enemy were known to be enoamped near the 
fortified village of Assaye, where he arrived at one o’olook in the 
afternoon, after a fatiguing march of twenty-two miles, and found 
the enemy strongly posted in a triangular piece of ground, between 
the junction of two small rivers, the K&itnd. and Juah. He deter- 
mined to attaok at once, and having crossed the former by a ford, 
near its junotion with the Juah, formed his infantry iu two lineB, 
with the oavalry as a reserve in a third, and from the apex of the 
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triangle wheeled down upon the foe, who quickly ran their guns into 
line to oppose him. Notwithstanding the terrible artillery fir a poured 
into them, the British troops advanced with undaunted firmness, but 
the execution in their ranks was so great, and especially amongst the 
men and bullocks of the artillery, that their cannon had to be left 
behind, and the infantry and cavalry, led in person by General 
Wellesley, advanced without any support whatever from their artillery 
to attack a line of 115 guns. 

The Mardthiis, numerous and daring as they were, stood astounded 
and appalled at the audacious spirit of the comparatively insignificant 
array that thus presumed to attack their formidable lioBt. The total 
number of men under General Wellesloy's command did not exceed 
1,500, of which only one third were Europeans, whilst the enemy 
numbered 60,000, of whom 10,500 were disciplined infantry. 

Moving rapidly forward the British troops fired but a single volley, 
and stormed the first line of guns at the point of the bayonet. Then 
advancing again, in equally good order to the second line, they 
captured that as well. But meanwhile many of the artillerymen of 
the first line, who had thrown themselves down and simulated death 
as the British regiments passed over them, rose, and manning their 
guns again, turned them round and poured grape and chain shot into 
the rear of the victors, who were obliged to return and drive them away 
from their pieces. Encouraged by this seeming retreat, some of 
Sindhia’s battalions, who had been retiring in good order, halted, 
faced about, and advanced to the attack, whilst their oavahy were 
emboldened to charge.* This was the critical point of the battle, 

* The following interesting Native account of tho battle of Assays from the 
pages of “ Pandurang Hitri " iB perhaps not generally known, and is here 
inserted as confirming with singular accuracy the account above given, which 
has been culled from English sources : “ At Assays we opposed a great English 
general. He attacked our left wing, and wo ahangod tho position of our guns 
and infantry. The English advanced to the attack ; our fire was dreadfully 
destructive to them, and we so thinned the right of their line, that a body of 
our cavalry was induced to charge it, of which number I was one. We thought 
ourselves to be doing business pretty satisfactorily, until we found that the 
enemy’s cavalry was in resorve to intercept us. They repulsed us with great 
slaughter. These English are large, powerful mon— perfect war-tigers— and the 
weight of their sabres almost aunihiiated my poor trooper’s. They unhorsed 
numbers of us merely by riding against us — I was so served for one, and, with 
many others, feigned myself dead. Our unny being routed, fled, aud the 
English pursuing them, loft tho guns they had captured in tho rear. These X 
proposed to turn upon them ; wo got up and did so with great ofioct. It was 
clear we made our shot tell pretty well, for a body of the Topco Wallahs, with 
their general at their head, rode up to put a stop to tho firiug. The General had 
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and, realising the danger, General Wellesley put himself at the head 
of the 78th Begiment and ohargad the Mar&thfis who had manned 
the guns, whilst at the same moment the 19th Dragoons, who drew 
only 850 sabres, and the Native oavalry delivered their attack. After 
a bloody and perilous contest General WolleBley, who had a horse 
shot under him, and was exposed to the moBt imminent danger, 
aohieved his object by recovering the cannon, whilst Colonel Maxwell, 
with the oavalry, so vigorously attacked the enomy’s main line of 
infantry, which had reformed, that he completed their overthrow, but 
with the loss of his own life, 

Although defeated and thrown into confusion, Sindhia’s regular 
infantry fought to the end with the desperate fury of men stung by 
a sense of shame at having to yield to an inferior foroe. For three 
hours the sanguinary conflict raged, at the end of which British 
resolution triumphed over Asiatio valour, and the glorious name of 
Assaye was added to the battle-roll of England’s victories. Daulat 
Bao Sindhia and the Rajah of Borar fled from the field soon after 
the commencement of the aotion, as did the Marathfi, oavalry, who 
behaved in a dastardly way. Pohhnan left 1,000 men on the field, 
whilst the oountry round about was oovered with his wounded. Tlie 
whole of the enemy’s oamp equipage and military stores, with 98 
guns and 100 tumbrils, fell into General Wellesley’s handB. On the 
British side the loss in killed and wounded amounted to 1,500 (of 
whom 000 were Europeans), or more than a third of the total number 
engaged. Suoh a percentage of loss had nover previously been re- 
corded in any general aotion since the establishment of the English 
power in Indio. Tho 74th King’s Begiment was half annihilated, 
17 officers and 884 men being struot down: they were 700 strong 
whon they went into aotion. Sindhia’s Prime Minister, JAdu Bao, 
received a wound, from the effcots of whioh he afterwards suooumbed, 
and an European of distinction was found dead on the field. It is 
difficult to surmise whom this could have been * he was probably one 
of the following, whose names appear in General Wellesley’s despatches 
as serving with the enemy. 

Brigade-Major D’Orfcon.. . Ensign Perrin. 

Captain Gautier. Ensign Mars. 

Captain-Lieutenant Meroier. Ensign Cameron. 

Captain-Lieutenant Honors. Ensign Brown. 

Ensign Wroughton. Cadet So'ngster (? Sangsjer). 

his horse killed under him. At this time our troops still hovered about one part 
of the English line. At length we fled, leaving ninety-eight pieces of cannon 
and seven standar ds in the hands of the English.” 
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Reviewing the battle of Assaye, it was acknowledged by all the 
officers present, who had witnessed, the power of the French artillery 
in the wars of .Europe, that the enemy’s guns on this oocasion were 
equally well served, and that they fought with a prowess worthy of a 
European nation. "The battle,” wrote General Wellesley in a private 
letter to Colonel Collins, “ was the most severe I have ever fought in 
India. Sindlha’s infantry behaved well. They were driven from their 
guns only by the bayonet, and some of their corps reheated in great 
order and formed again.” Lord Wellesley, the Governor-General, 
termed it a matchless victory. It Bwept out of esistenoe all that re- 
mained of De Boigne’s battalions, and cleared the way for the treaty 
made with Daulat Rdo Sindhia on tho 80th of Deoember, 1803, by 
which Hindustan was closed to Frenoh influence and intrigue for ever. 

The two great battles won by Lake and Wellesley rank amongst 
the most notable gained by the English in India, because our 
arms overcame a brave and powerful enemy, whose defeat meant 
something more than the mere addition of another inscription on 
the crowded page of British achievement. The foemen were worthy 
of onr steel ; the fight was hard and desperate ; the victory one to be 
proud of ; the results commensurate. For they added to our Eastern 
possessions the rich Do&b districts between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
including the cities and forts of Delhi, Agra, and Aligarh ; the greater 
portion of the province of Eundelkhand; the whole of Cuttack and 
Orissa ; and a large extent of territory in Guzer&t. It left us in posses- 
sion of the entire seaboard of India, and was the most important exten- 
sion of frontier our Indian conquests have ever known, since it secured 
to us not merely the supremacy, but practically the annexation of the 
whole of the peninsula ; for round the independent states that still 
remained the cordon of the red line was closely drawn, supported in 
its. rear by the oceans of which our navy was the master. Finally, 
there was left to onr enemies but a single road to India — the long and 
dreary one through Central Asian deserts, over which they are still 
toiling. 

Commenting on these two battles, thus writes an eloquent his- 
torian in 1807 : “ At Assays and Laswaree.the infantry of the enemy 
stood till the English bayonets camo to their breasts ; the artillerymen 
served their guns without receding an inoh, till they foil under the 
wheels of their own cannon ; the cavalry charged to the very muzzles 
of the English firelocks. There is not in the records of human oourage 
a moro desperate engagement than that which was fought between the 
British army commanded by Sir Arthur WeUcsWy and the Mahrattos, 
aided by the French regular battalions, on the plains of Assayo, 
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Had the liberties of Europe been contested with equal bravery, the 
Continent would not at this day be laid prostrate at the heel of 
Eranee.” 

Thus passed away De Boigne’s battalions, whioh had in twenty 
years inoreased from two to forty, and preserved an almost unbroken 
record of victory until they met the English. Great in their rise, 
they were not less great in their fall, but worthy to the last of the 
traditions and achievements whioh made their career illustrious. 



CHAPTER XII. 

perron’s retirement, character, and death. 

1803-1884. 

A FTER his surrender to General Lake, Perron, with his secretary 
and aide-de-camp, Beckett, an Englishman, and his cavalry 
commandant, Flenrea (who had e Hooted his esoape with groat diffi- 
culty from the Hindustani horse), proceeded to Lucknow, which 
they reached on the 1st of October. Under special orders from the 
Governor-General, Perron was treated with the respect and distinc- 
tion due to his rank in Sindhia’s army, and received the customary 
salutes and marks of attention. The Resident at Lucknow was, how- 
ever, ordered to aocelerate his departure for Calcutta, but notwith- 
standing this his start was delayed by several circumstances. 

Soon after his arrival at the Oudh capital Perron wrote to Lord 
Wellesley, stating that at the' time of quitting Sindhia’s service he 
had deposited twenty-two lakhs of rupees in the keeping of a Native 
banker, besides other valuable personal property, and that, on re- 
quiring their restoration, he was informed the money and valu- 
ables were at Agra, and could not therefore be delivered up. In 
consequence he was obliged to leave the money behind him, and now 
requested that it might be restored. 

This was the treasure which had induced the garrison at Agra to 
depose and confine their European officers ; but they had been fright- 
ened to divide it owing to tho warnings of Colonel George Hessing, 
and the money was found intact when General Lake captured tho 
fortress. He questioned all Siadhia’s European officers about it, who 
declared it was public treasure, and not Perron's private property. 
It was dearly in tho possession of the garrison at the time of taking 
, Agra, and although the terms of oapitulation permitted the troops 
to carry their private property away with them, they left this 
money behind. General Lake, on these grounds, declared it to be 
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lawful prize money, and in this 'view he was supported by the 
Governor- General, who, in answer to Perron’s application, informed 
him that when he was allowed to retire into the Company’s territory, 
the safeguard granted only extended to his person and the property 
he carried with him, and that the British Government oould not 
guarantee the safety of anything he had left behind in the hands of 
an enemy with whom the English wore at war. 

Of this incident Perron, who was naturally much exasperated at 
losing more than a quarter of a million sterling at one fell swoop, 
made considerable capital on his return to. Europe, by which time -the 
sum in question appears to have more than quadrupled itBelf, whilst 
its confiscation came to be described aB an actual robbery on the part 
of the British Government. Major Thorn distinctly traverses this 
statement, for he says, “ Perron, with a singular effrontery, but with 
an address peouliar to adventurers, being no doubt well acquainted 
with the deposit of the treasure at Agra, laid claim to twenty-two 
lakhs taken there.” In this there is a suggestion of mala, fidos, whioh 
is not oonfirmed by Louis Ferdinand Smith, who states that “ before 
the declaration of war Perron sent all Iub ready money to the fort of 
Agra.” It is not improbable that the treasure was derived from his 
Jaidad revenue collections, and that teohnioolly it was Perron’s ; but 
it had passed out of his keeping and control into that of his mutinous 
troops, and he lost it, not unfairly, but by the chances of war. Its 
loss by no means crippled him, for in addition to the property he was 
able to convey away, he had a large sum of money (estimated by one 
authority at 1380,000) invested in the East India Company’s funds ! 
In pecuniary investments this shrewd Frenchman ran with the hare 
and hunted with the hounds. 

On the 8th of October Porron left Lucknow for Calcutta, from 
whence he retired to Ohandernagore, where he resided for some time 
in the neighbourhood of the Fronch settlement. It was not until the 
following year that he embarked for Europe, nor until September, 
1806, that he landed at Hamburg, where de Bourienna was the French 
Consul, from whose memoirs the following passage is extracted : — 

‘‘Every one has heard speak of the famous General Perron, who 
has played such a great rdle amongst the Mahrattas. In 1806 he 
arrived at Hamburg and applied to me for a passport, and I had a 
most interesting conversation with him about his truly extraordinary 
adventures. He said that he had possessed more than fifty million 
francs, but that in order to obtain permission to leave India he had 
been obliged to pay the English three-quarters of the money. Most 
of his goods were magnificent cashmeres. He was good enough to 
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offer me one. General Perron had only one arm. Ho was accom- 
panied by two copper-coloured children— a boy and a girl — the off- 
spring of an Indian mother. Their ooBtume attracted considerable 
attention wherever they went. They did not speak a word of French. 
Their father exhibited great affection for them, and oaressed them 
continually. 

“ Some days after General Perron’s arrival Bourguien also arrived 
and applied for a passport for France. He was at daggers drawn 
with Perron, who spoke of him with similar bitterness. They pro- 
fessed a profound contempt for each other, and accused each other of 
being the cause of the ruin of the Mahrattns. Both had immense 
fortunes. I do not know what has become of Bourguien, but General 
Perron retired to a magnificent estate which he bought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vonddme.” 

' Perron, after landing, proceeded to Paris, where he was ooldly 
received by Bonaparte. He did not remain long in the capital, 
but withdrew to a domain whioh be purchased at Fresnes, near 
Montoire, in the department of Loire et Cher. Hia mother and 
sisters were alive when he returned to France, and received 
him with open arms. Soon after he had settled down he married 
a Madamoiselle Du Trochet, by whom he had a large family. 
Two of his daughters by this union were subsequently married 
to two members of the Rochefoucauld family, one of whom, the 
OounteBB Frederic de Rochefoucauld, died so recently as March, 
1892, whilst the “ copper-ooloured damsel " gave her hand to 
M. Alfred de Montesquieu. Iu his luxurious retirement at Fresnes 
Perron passed nearly thirty years, but towards the end of his life he 
waB suspected of republicanism and subjected to police surveillance 
by the French Government, and, in the words of a French author, 
“ found in his own oountry misery and persecution.” 

Of the three careers of military adventure which have been 
sketched in this work, Perron’s was, without doubt, the most re- 
markable. Starting from a beginning as humble as that of George 
Thomas, he obtained a political power exceeding that of De Boigne, 
notwithstanding which he leaves ub with the conviction that of the 
three he was the inferior man. He lacked the daring and the per- 
sonal. attraction that distinguished Thomas, and he wanted the 
dignity and straightforwardness of De Boigne. Not that Perron was 
defioient in personal courage or solf-estoem : no one could impugn his 
spirit during the earlier part of his career, nor deny his appreciation 
of position towards its close. But thore came a time when he pre- 
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ferrod to gain Ms ends by-cunning and intrigue rather than by good 
honest fighting, when he stooped to grossest favouritism, and was 
guilty of injustice and treachery, and when his proper pride degene- 
rated into vulgar vanity, and his notions gave the lie to his protesta- 
tions of courage and fidelity. 

It is, perhaps, difficult for an Englishman to approach the consider- 
ation of Perron’s character without prejudice. Had he carried his 
pronounced hostility towards the British nation to its legitimate end, 
and fought us in the field of battle, he might have olahned more 
from our generosity than he oan from our impartiality. But he 
deolined to cross swordB, preferring rather to accept quarter, which he 
repaid by copious abuse when his personal safety was no longer at 
risk, and this rouses our indignation and ranges us againBt him. 

And when we come to judge his career aB a whole we oannot but 
condemn much that was evil in it. His later loyalty to Sindhia, and 
his creditable rejection of General Lake’s overtures, do not condone 
his long oourse of faithlessness and treachery during the war with 
Holkar, when he sacrificed his master’s interests with callous uncon- 
cern. His courage at Sounda is obliterated by Mb craven retreat at 
Koil. We oannot help reading with contempt Ms appeal to Pedron to 
hold the fort at Aligarh, when we remember his own spiritless sur- 
render a week later. And if his fall was due to Ms desertion by Ms 
chosen favourites, Bourguien and Dudrenoo, their dofeotion suggests 
how Kttle there must have been that waB lovable in their oMef. 
The reorimmations Pen-on entered into with Bourgmen at Hamburg 
display Ms smallness of mind, as does also his vainglorious boast that 
by his intriguaa he compelled De Boigne to resign his post. This 
latter assertion comes to us on the authority of General Belliard, who 
was in a confidential post under Bonaparte in Egypt, where he had 
charge of all the Pirst Consul's intrigues and correspondence with 
the Native states of India, This officer records that, on his return to 
Europe, Perron boasted that he had oompelled De Boigne to quit 
Sindhia’s service. Da Boigne never stooped to notice, far less 
to reply to these allegations, which only leave in our minds 
a wonder that Perron should so self-oonviot himself of baseness. 
That Perron was ounning, grasping, and avarioious, Me financial feats 
clearly show. Who shall say from how many helpless wretches, 
and by what dire exactions, his fortune was accumulated ? If — as he 
stated — it amounted to two millions sterling, its very magnitude is 
its own condemnation, for suoli a vast Bum could never have been 
honestly accumulated in the time and ciroumstances whioh were open 
to him. 
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This ia the dark side of the picture. On the other hand it cannot 
be denied that Perron made the moBt of his opportunities, and if he 
succeeded to a great position by favour of fortune and intrigue, he 
held and improved his elation by his own energy and determination. 
He was bb industrious as he was able. Colonel OollinB bears testi- 
mony to the former quality in a letter addressed to the Govemor- 
Goneral in March, 1802, just after Perron’s visit to Ujjain. “ I 
noticed ’’ (he writes) “ the unwearied attention of General Perron to 
improve and strengthen the works of the different fortresses garrisoned 
by his troops, and mentioned [to the Mahratta ministers] the high 
estimate in whiok he was held by all the Bajpoot and Sikh sirdars, 
who were chiefly guided by his oounsel and direction.” As to Perron's 
ability, the singular success with which he wielded the power left to 
him by De Boigne admits no doubt of it. His methods may have been 
questionable, and his administration unjust and venal, but he held 
the reins with a firm and skilful hand. His reputation as a soldier 
was established by the capture of Kanuund and the victory of Kardla. 
His subjugation of Bajputuna and his defeat of Lakwa D&da were 
masterly, vigorous, and brave demonstrations of military capacity. 
The plan of campaign which he proposed for the war againBt the 
British does oredit to his powers of organisation and his talent as a 
general, and had it been carried out in its entirety would have resulted 
in a long and bloody struggle for supremacy. Of his contest with 
George Thomas perhaps the best that pan be said of it is that Perron 
won ; if he exhibited signs of personal weakness in its conduot ; if, as 
has been suggested, his courage was doubtful, he at least oontinued to 
keep his grip on Hindustan throughout the crisis, and when it was 
over immediately advanced his power to the Sutlej. Even when his 
influence with Sindhia was gone, and he was peremptorily ordered to 
give up possession of all the districts he held, except his own Jaidad, 
he evaded obedience, and to the end retained his government intact. 
Throughout his career he was opposed by many enemies, hut he 
triumphed over all. The three most powerful ones were Balloba 
Tantia, Lakwa D&da, and George Thomas : they all died in flight or 
defeat. Ambaji Inglia alone prevailed over him, and the victory he 
purchased with- gold was a dear and empty one. 

In addition to these internal foes, there was a far more powerful 
external hostility opposed to him. The consideration in which the 
Marquis Wellesley held Perron's influence towards the end of Ilia 
career has been shown. But it was not only in 1808 that the Gover- 
nor-General considered him dangerous ; so far back as 1798, when 
Zeman Shah’s invasion threatened India, Lord Wellesley wrote to 
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Colonel Collins in the following terms : “ Your particular attention 
must be given to the oonduot of M. Perron. We must counteract any 
attempt from Mm to eatalUah a state in Hindustan. Ho would 
undoubtedly assist Zeman Shah, and perhaps enter into his service in 
the event of Soindia’s fall. ... I cannot believe that M. Perron would 
give a oordial support to any cause that wo might favour. We must 
never forget that ho is a Frenchman. 1 ' 

In the face of this determination Perron did establish “ a state in 
Hindustan," as Lord Wellesley admitted four years later. “ General 
Perron," he reoorded, “has obtained the exercise of sovereign 
authority over a territory whose annual revenues amount to near two 
milli ons sterling, and has negotiated treaties and alliances with several 
petty states in his own name." 

"When we consider what Perron was — a runaway sailor from a 
French frigate — and what he beoame — a person exercising sovereign 
authority over Hindustan — and this in spite of the aotive opposition of 
many enemies in the court he served, and Lord Wellesley’s expressed 
intention of opposing him, we must allow him the full oredit of an 
achievement as extraordinary as it was groat. 

It has boon asserted that the Marquis WelleBley over-estimated 
Perron’s power, and that the adventurer waB not such a dangerous 
individual as the Governor- General found it convenient to make out. 
It was not the man but the principle that Lord Wellesley feared. 
He regarded Perron as the active representative of the French inte- 
rest in India. It- is known that Perron was in friendly communica- 
tion with Raymond, and after that officer's death with his successor, 
Piron, at Haidarabad ; and also with the Frenoh faction in Mysore. 
The alliance of these three parties, whioh waB solely prevented by 
Lord Wellesley’s sagacity and statesmanship, would have threatened 
the English with a graver 1 peril from Frenoh ambition than any 
actually experienced. When Piron’s. oorps was broken up, and Tipu’s 
Frenoh auxiliaries surrendered at Seringapatam half the danger of the 
situation was demolished. But there still remained sufficient to 
require the most eager vigilance and precaution ; and when Perron 
Bought the countenance and help of Bonaparte, the final contest could 
no longer be safely delayed, nor the means taken to seoure success too 
carefully guarded. The simultflneous and marvellously rapid victories 
of Generals Lake and Wellesley gave riso to an impression tllat the 
enemy they vanquished could not have been so formidable as the 
Governor-General asserted, and on these grounds he was publicly 
attacked by many persons, notably by Sir Philip Frances — one of 
those virtuous instruments of chastisement not altogether unknown in 
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\ From a medallion in Sloe man's “ Rambles and Recollections 
o/ an Indian Official." 1 
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modern parliaments — and by the discredited historian James Mills. 
But their argument that because Perron’s Brigades were bo Boon 
defeated and dispersed, therefore they could not have been as power- 
ful as Lord Wellesley represented, was unjust to many. It was 
unjust to De Boigue's stubborn battalions, who displayed suoh heroic 
courage at Lasw&ri and Assays, and although deserted by their Euro- 
pean officers fought with a valour that has never been equalled by any 
Native-led armies in India. It was unjust to Perron, for no one oan 
deny that he kept his army up to its ancient standard of excellence — 
and indeed the rank and file who fought to the death were far more 
worthy of praise than the officers who left them before a shot was 
fired. It was unjust to General Lake and General Wellesley, since it 
belittled thoir achievements by suggesting that their victories were too 
cheaply won, when the very opposite was the case. And, lastly, it 
was unjust to the Governor-General, whose statesmanlike polioy had 
, weakened the effect of Perron’s power by previously destroying those 
who would have been his allies in on international struggle between 
France and England for the possession of India. 

1 As regards Perron himself, it is true that his influence was waning 
when the war broke out. He had passod his zonith, and his personal 
power was on the decline. At a defined period in his career this 
change became manifest, and it was due in a principal dogree to his 
own. faults and failings. Skinner describes the commencement of this 
moral decadence in 1801. " Perron now began to feel his power, and 
to change his manner. Instead of being, as formerly, a good, plain, 
honest soldier, beloved by his soldiery and esteemed by all about him, 
he began to turn his ears to flattery, and to neglect merit, while his 
favourites got all the good appointments, and he himself only thought 
of amassing money.” No personal government could safely pursue 
suoh a course without risk ; it was bound to end in danger and dis- 
aster. When once the controlling hand entrusted the reinB to incom- 
petent subordinates, and began to grope for gold, the whole fabric of 
administration was weakened. Lewis Ferdinand Smith confirms this. 
“Unfortunately for Perron,” he writos, “ every low Frenchman he 
advanced with outrage to others repaid his unjust prefereuoe with 
ingratitude. His army was a miniature of the French Revolution. 
Wretches were raised from oooks, bakers, and barbers to majors and 
colonels, and absurdly entrusted with the command of brigades. . . . 
I speak the calm language of impartiality. I have no personal dis- 
like to Perron, nor have I received more injury from him than, any 
other British subject who had the mortifying misfortune to resort to 
him for service; Every low Frenchman was put over us in rank. 
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This -would not have been so unjust if they had superior, or even equal 
merit.” 

As regards Perron's final surrender, Smith judges it leniently. “ I 
do not approve of Perron’s principles, nor do I admire his character, 
but impartiality obliges me to declare that I do not think he wanted 
either sense, prudence, or principle in quitting Soindia’s service when 
he did, and seeking protection to his person and property from the 
British Government. I condemn him for not advising Soindia to 
avoid hostilities.” 

De Boigne’s opinion of Perron has been quoted in an earlier part of 
this sketch : he described him as " a man of plain sense, of no talent, 
but a brave soldier." 

Snob are the views of three of Perron’s contemporaries. Do 
Boigne’s we may accept as reflecting truthfully Perron’s character 
and disposition in the earlier part of his oareer, and before success 
had turned his head. With regard to Skinner's and Smith’s opinions, 
even admitting the unavoidable prejudice that existed in their minds, 
there is no reason why we should hesitate to give weight to their 
judgment. Had Perron’s resignation occurred just after he won the 
battle of Sounda, his name might have been handed down to posterity 
with De Boigne’s. But, like- many another great man, his meridian 
splendour was dimmed by the dark clouds that shrouded hie decline. 

“We must never forget that he is a Frenchman," wrote Lord 
Wellesley of Perron, in 1798. Assuredly we never can forget it, for 
■ he was a typioal son of Franoe, and displayed all the strength and all 
the weakness of the national character. How earnest he was in his 
patriotism it is difficult to estimate ; how much may be forgiven 
% him on the plea of it is still more difficult to decide. “ Remember 
you are a Frenchman, and let no action .of yours tarnish the oharaoter 
of your nation ” were Perron's own words to Pedron, when he 
exhorted him to hold the fort of Aligarh against the English. “ Once 
more remember your nation," he reiterates ; and then with a true 
touch of Gallic vanity, “ The eyes of millions are fixed upon you.” 
If those were Perron’s aotual thoughts, how much more focussed, 
must he have considered, the eyes of France upon himself? But the 
knowledge, however much it influenced his aotions, did not make him 
strong, and within a week he was tendering in surrender the Bword 
which he had never drawn from its sheath. 

The severest condemnation of Perron comes from one of his own 
countrymen. “ Perron," writes a French oritio in 1822, “ under the 
protection of the British Government, escaped the just vengeance of 
the Mar&thas, Sikhs, Rajputs, and all the people of India. He has 
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returned to Prance to exhibit before our eyes, aa a trophy of his 
infamy, the diamonds and the millions he stole from the miserable 
Sindhio whom ho betrayed. His infamous treachery was bo odious 
to the Indians that his name was long execrated by them. The con- 
duct of this traitor assured to the English the supremacy of Hindu- 
stan, and has done more harm to the name of Prance than fifty years 
of miaoonduot and misfortune could have accomplished.” 

He died at hie Chateau of Fresnes in 1884, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age, and there he lies buried. And though it may seem 
strange, yet it is true, that Death, “ Elaquont, Just, and Mighty,” has 
denied to this famous Frenchman “ those two narrow words, Hie 
jacet." For Pierre Cuillier, the last representative of the French 
power in India, and who, for seven years, ruled in kingly state and 
with sovereign authority the fairest provincos of Hindustan, sleeps 
in an unmarked grave, above which posterity may not even read the 
name of Peiron. 




LlEUT.-COLONBL JAMES SKINNER, C.B. 

{From aflate in the “ Military Memoir of LimU~CoU James Skinner , C.JS ,' 1 J 
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A MBBOSE, B. L., MAJOB. — Major B. L. Ambrose was an English 
officer in Jaswant Bdo Holkar's service, of whom little or nothing 
is known, excepting that he was the author of an Indian traot en- 
titled “ A letter on the present orisis of affairs in India, addressed to 
Edward Parry, Chairman of the Honourable Court of Directors of 
the Honourable East India Company, " The following extracts from 
the pamphlet are of interest, as touching on the subject of military 
adventure in India : — 

“ Holker detested — justly detested — the name of a Frenchman, 
when he refleoted that by the Chevalier Dudernaigue and Monsieur 
Plumet, to whom in the first instanoe he entrusted the command of 
his brigades, he was deserted on the near approach of Bcindia’s army, 
and left with his infantry, deprived of officers, to the defeat whioh he 
experienced at Indore. So highly irritated waB he that he never 
mentioned the country without signs of abhorrenoe, and it was his 
express orders to the oommanders of brigades subsequently appointed, 
that on no account whatever should they afford employment to indi- 
viduals of a nation by him entitled the Duggerbdz, or Faithless. . . . 

“It is weE known, to those oonversant with the affairs of the East, 
that there are in that country many hundreds of thousands, soldiers 
by profession, who wander oontinuaUy from service to service, from 
prinoe to prince, as the pressure of the moment requires their assistance 
and promises them employ. Gain is their god, and it is so perfectly 
immaterial to them whom they serve, while they are paid, and the 
minutiee of their caste attended to, that an utter stranger, with 
efficient funds, might at any time raise an army in Hindustan, who 
would follow him and fight his battles as long ns bis resources were 
sufficient for the current expenses of the day. Born soldiers, without 
any other profession than that of aims, these men eagerly flock to the 
standard of any adventurer, however desperate his prospects, if he 
only possesses the mmrnm homm of their happineBB. In the minds 
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of these people no snoli sentiment as amor patrias is to bo found, 
above affection for a few clods of earth or stumpB of trees, merely from 
their having' been imprinted on their recollection from the sportive 
period of infanoy. The Indian is, in this point, a citizen of the world. 
It not unireqnently happens that fathers, sons, and brothers embrace 
different services, and meet in battle array on the ensanguined plain 
against each other, perhaps unwittingly to fall by enoh other’s hands.” 

Abmsteonu, Majoe, — Major Armstrong succeeded Major Plumetin 
the command of Holkar’s Second Brigade of regular infantry in 1802, 
and distinguished himself at the battle of Poonah in the same year. 
On the breaking out of the war with the English in 1808, Armstrong 
determined to quit the chief. But he did not effeot this without the 
greatest difficulty, and was obliged to sacrifice all his arrears and 
most of his property, barely saving bis life by a secret flight. Had his 
intention been suspeoted he would assuredly have shared the oruel 
fate of Vickers, Dodd, and Byan, whom Holkar barbarously put to 
death for refusing to fight against their own oonntryznen. Major 
Armstrong livedjo enjoy a pension of Bs.1,200 a month from the 
British Government, as a compensation for his loss of employ. 

Baoubs, Majob [orthography doubtful j also written Bailors] .— 
Major Baours was a Frenchman, and began his career in the Begum 
Bomru’s force, to the oommand of whioh he succeeded in 1783, after 
the murder of Pauly at Delhi. When De Boigne raised his first 
brigade Baoura gladly left the Begum’s employ to take the oommand 
of a battalion in Sindhin's servioe. His oareer was, however, soon cut 
short, for he was killed at the battle of P&tan in 1790. 

Bellasis, Joseph Haevev, Captain. — This fine young adventures 
was probably a cadet of a well-known Bombay family of the same 
name, one member of whioh rose to the command of the artillery ii 
the Peshwa’s servioe. Captain Bellasis was originally an ensign in tin 
Honourable Company’s Corps of Engineers, but was impelled by hi 
pecuniary embarrassments to seek to retrieve his fortunes in the servioi 
of the Native princes, and in a rash moment resigned his commission 
and penetrated into the Mav&ttri dominions. He had seen and heari 
of many adventurers who had reached the summit of ambition, powei 
and riches aB soldierB of fortune in the interior of India, and who di 
not possess greater talents or stouter resolution than himself; forb 
was a young mau allowed by all to be au honour to Ms 'professioi 
His oourage was undaunted, his integrity irreproachable, and hi 
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generosity unbounded. He Jlu an excellent knowledge of military 
science, was elegant in person, and endowed with great activity of 
body and energy of mind, and was, moreover, an excellent scholar, 
conversant with Greek and Latin, and understanding music and 
painting. To these accomplishments he added a fasoinating address 
and an open disposition. ' Such was^tbe young English gentleman 
who in 1798 out himself adrift from his fellow countrymen, and entered 
the service of the Mardthd chief, Ambaji Inglia, for whom he raised 
four battalions of regular infantry, He soon fo'flnd out the mistake he 
had made. Ambaji was “ tainted with the worst principles of the 
worst Asiatic," and Bellasis Iaoksd the poworB of intrigue, the as- 
siduity and the duplicity necessary to rise in such a service. Yet he 
tried hard to do his duty, and it is recorded that Ambaji’s .battalions 
would have been “ as fine as any in Hindustan, if the parsiiUony of 
the obief had not rendered futile their oommander’s labour "And 
genius.” In 1797 Bellasis was engaged in the Btorm of Lobar, anti ., 
in an assault of uncommon boldness his battalions suffered heavily. 
Notwithstanding this, hs was ordered, immediately after the capture, 
to march his shattered and fatigued corps to storm another fort, named 
Q-op&lpur, fifteen miles distant, leaving his dead unburied, and his 
wounded unattended to. Suoh inhuman orders oould only be justified 
by the most cruel necessity, and Bellasis, with the fine feelings of a 
soldier and the propriety of a commander, refused to oboy them. This 
refusal, which was eagerly expeoted, was made the pretext for dis- 
charging him and bis battalions, and plundering their effects. Two 
years later his distress and his necessities drove him onoe more into 
Amhaji’s service, and he obtained the command of two battalions in 
James Shepherd’s party. "With these he took part in the siege of 
Sounds, and whilst gallantly leading his men on to victory was shot 
through the head in the assault on Lakwa D&da’s entrenchment. 

Bernier, Augustine, Major [spelt Bunnear and Bumear by con- 
temporary writers] .—Major Bernier was a French adventurer, and 
began his Indian oareer in the service of the Begum Somru, and was 
one of the witnesses to that lady’s marriage with Le Vnssoult in 1793. 
Later on he commanded a battalion in Perron’s Third Brigade, under 
Louis Bourguien. Bernier was a brave and able soldier, and Skinner 
states that at the battle of Georgegarh in 1801 ho saved Bourguien 
from a disastrous defeat by his ability and courage. He was killed a 
few weeks later at the grand assault on the town of Hansi— a fact 
which, it is curious to note, was brought to light so recently as Novom- 
ber, 1891, for Skinner erroneously states that Bernier was killed in the 
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attack on Thomas's ontpostB whilst rallying his men, who had been 
beaten baok. A correspondent of a Lalicbrpaper thus writes on the 
date above mentioned : — 


/ 


“ A marble tomb, in a broken condition, has been found by Mr. 
Stanley Skinner in his village rf/Barsi, close by HAnsi, bearing an 
inscription to this effect: ‘ To-tho memory of Augustine Bernier, late 
Major vn the service of IDS. Dowbst Bclo Scindia. Killed in the 
storm of Hcmsi, on lQth December, 1801, while gallantly leading on 
his troops. Aged 32j/eors.‘ ” 

Bernier was a great favourite with bis soldiery, by whom, as well 
as by his felloty^ffi.cei's, his death was deeply regretted. 

./ 

Bikoh JIjIeutenant. — Lieutenant Birch was originally an officer in 
Goorgf/Thomas’s army, in whioh he fairly distinguished hinaself. Ho 
prayed faithful to his ohief during the long and trying Biege of George - 
faxh, and accompanied him in his flight to H&nsi, whioh ho helped to 
defend until Thomas was forced to oapitulate. Birch then appears to 
have joined Perron's service, for he remained in Hindustan, and was 
one of the officers in Mar&thA employ who took advantage of Lord 
■Wellesley’s proclamation offering pensions to all British subjects who, 
on the declaration of the war, left the MarAthfis and passed over to 
the English. Birch appears to have been awarded a pension of Bs.800 
a month, and after the battle of Delhi, when General Lake left Oolonol 
Ochtarlony in command of the Capital, reoeived the command of two 
Najib battalions raised to assist in holding the city. Soon afterwards 
they were detached against Bapft Sindliia, Daulat Edo’s governor 
in the Sahoronpur district, but were shockingly beaten, and lost four 
of their guns — a catastrophe whioh so incensed Colonel Ochtarlony 
that he refused to entrust any more of the Company’s artillery to 
Sindhia’B late officers, many of whom were now in tho British service 
and in command of newly raised levies, recruited from the dispersed 
remnants of Perron’s Brigades. Biroh, after his defeat by Bapu, re. 
assembled hia battalions, and was stationed on the Punjab frontier 
where, in 1804, he assisted Skinner to defeat a large body of Sikhs. 


* 

Boro, J. P., Colonel.— Boyd was an American. When Baymom 
increased his corps at Haidarabad to such an extent as to make it to 
formidable, the British Government, as a counterpoise, suggested to th 
Nizam that he should raise two fresh corps, to be commanded by office: 
whose sympathies were with the English. Boyd, who owned a pari 
described as "a ready formed and experienced oorps of 1,800 men ; 
was engaged, and in 1795 took part in the battle of Kardla. In tl 
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following year, when Raymond was at the height of hia power, and it 
waa rumoured that he premeditated aa attack on the British Resident’s 
camp, Boyd and Finglass (another English adventurer in oommand 
of a oorps) at once paraded their troops, and signified then.’ intention 
of supporting the Company's oause. The trouble, however, passed 
over, and they were not called upon to act. A few montliB- later 
misunderstandings arose between Boyd and the Court of Haidarabad, 
fermented probably by Raymond, and the American quitted the 
service, taking his party with him. He was next engaged by the 
Pesliwa of Poonah, who paid him a salary of Rs. 3,000 a month. In. 
Ootober, 1790, Boyd assisted in the operations which resulted in 
Baji R&o being seated on the viasnad as Peshwa, after the tragical 
death by suicide of Madku. Rao. The next year he was raised to the 
command of the Peskwa’s regular Brigade, and the last mention of 
him is in connection with some local disturbances which broke out at 
Poonah in 1797. 

Eoub&uien, Louis, Couoxkl [spelt also Bourgnienne, Bourquoin, 
Bourquin, and Bourkin]. — This individual, who was known amongst 
the Natives as Looec Sahib, was ft Frenchman, whose real name was 
Louis Bernard. He came to India in Admiral Suffrein’B fleet, land- 
ing at Pondicherry, where he remained some time. He then made 
his way to Calcutta, and enlisted in a mercenary regiment of 
foreigners in the Company’s service, known as Captain Doxat’B 
Chasseurs. Upon the reduction of that foroe Bourguien turned his 
attention to civil pursuits, and for some time exercised the calling of 
a cook at Calcutta, his craft in ordinary matters being superior to his 
skill in military ones. Later on he started business as a manufacturer 
of fireworks, and in this capacity accompanied a gentleman named 
Gairard, the proprietor of the Vauxhall Gardens at Calcutta, to 
Lucknow. He then returned to the military profession, and obtained 
an appointment in the Begum. Somru's force, from which he 
entered that of De Boigne about the year 1794, when he is found 
rated as a lieutenant on a pay of Rs, 200 a month. No mention 
• of bis name appears again until August, 1800, when he joined the 
Rajah of Jaipur, with one of Perron’s battalions, to assist against 
Lakwa Daila. Soon after this ho was detached to capture Ajmir, 
but the fort proved too strong to be taken, and ho was defeated in 
December and obliged to fall back. He then invested the place, 
and on the 7th of May, 1801, secured its surrender by bribery. But 
meanwhile General Perron had become greatly dissatisfied with his 
conduct of the siege, and sent Captain Syrnes to supersede him. 
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Bourguien was so enraged at this that he offered his services to 
the B&jah of Jaipur, but Partiib Singh declined to aecopt them 
for fear of disobliging General Perron, by whom lie had rocently 
been reduced to a state of abject submission. So Bourguien bwoI- 
lowed his mortification, and rotainod his appointment in Sindbia’s 
army. He seems to bave been undeservedly fortunate, for in a few 
weeks he was promoted to the command of the Third Brigade, and 
in August entrusted with the oonduot of the war against George 
Thomas. A full account of this campaign has been given in the 
sketch of Thomas’s life. Although at the head of ten fine battalions 
of infantry and a large body of Hindustani horse, Bourguien was 
outwitted and outmanoeuvred by Thomas, and finally defeated at the 
battle of Georgegarh. This led to his supersession for incapacity for 
the seoond time within the year, but after Pedron had retrieved affairs 
Bourgnien was once again entrusted with the oommand of operations, 
and eventually forced ThomaB to surrender at H&nsi. He was then 
detached with his brigade to collect tribute in the Sutlej Btates, and 
in November, 1802, we find him at Jind negotiating matters of con- 
siderable importance with Elijah B&gh Singh, He remained in the 
Sikh country till the middle of 1808, his last exploits being the oapture 
of Bohtak, and the levying of a tribute of Rs.15,000 from the Karnal 
district. In June of this yeor, when war with the English was im- 
minent, Perron ordered Bourguien to encamp at Panipat, and shortly 
afterwards to march down and oooupy Delhi. In August hostilities 
broke out, and simultaneously Ambaji Inglia waB appointed to super- 
sede Perron. Bourguien, although a “ bosom friend ” of tho General 
— Skinner Btates they were relatives — was the first to revolt against 
him, and the chief instrument in effecting his downfall. The events 
leading up to the battle of Delhi, and Bourguien’s brief tenure of 
power, have been fully recorded. He surrendered to General Lake 
shortly after the British viotory, and was deported to Calcutta, from 
whence, in course of time, be found his way to Hamburg, and so to 
France. Ha retired with “ an immense fortune/’ and there bis 
history ends. “He was not only a coward, but a fool,” was Skinner’s 
brief commentary on him, and Smith describes him as being “as 
wicked as he was weak.” Ho gained a certain reputation from the mere 
fact of his being in nominal oommand of the enemy at the battle of 
Delhi, but it was a totally spurious one, for he was the first to fly the 
field. With the exception of Sombre, and perhaps Michael and Fiddle 
Filoze, there is no more oontemptible character amongst the military 
adventurers of Hindustan than Louis Bourguien, cook, pyroteohnist, 
and poltroon. 
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Brownrigg, Major. — Major Brownrigg was known as Burandee 
Sahib amongst the natives, but there is no proof that this derogatory 
designation was anything but an unhappy corruption of his proper 
name. He was an Irishman by birth, and a very brave and able 
officer, much liked by his soldiery, and highly esteemed by Daulat 
R&o Sindhia, for whom he raised an independent oorps. He is first 
heard of in 1709, when he stormed and captured the fort of Kolapur, 
near Poonah, Daring the next year he was chiefly employed in 
opposing Pareshram Bhdo, the Peshwa'e oommander-m-ohief, during 
the political revolutions and disorders that prevailed in the Deocan. 
He then accompanied Sindhia to Malwa, and in July, 1801, made his 
famous defence against Jaswant Rio Holkar, who, after defeating 
MacIntyre, attacked Brownrigg’s entrenched camp near the Narbada. 
Brownrigg’s force was vastly inferior in numbers, not exceeding four 
battalions, but his position was on exoeodingly Btrong one, with the 
river in his rear, and his front and flanks intersected by ravines, 
whioh prevented Holkar’s cavalry from acting. He was, moreover, 
well supplied with ‘artillery, being accompanied by Sindhia’s grand 
park. He defended his position with great judgment and intrepidity, 
and finally obliged Holkar to retreat, leaving two guns behind him. 
Three months after this Brownrigg assisted Sutherland in winning 
the notable battle of Indore, in whioh Holkai J s entrenchments were 
stormed at the point of the bayonet, and all his guns taken. By tbis 
time Brownrigg had risen very high in Sindhia’s favour, whioh made 
him an object of jealousy to Perron, who, when he came to TJjjain, in 
Maroh, 1802, found means to encompass his disgrace, and Skinner 
mentions him as having been “ put in arreBt under fixed bayonets ” 
for intriguing against the General. What became of Brownrigg’s 
corps after tbis is not quite clear, ’but it is possible it was incorporated 
in Perron’s army, for a few months later Brownrigg was at Koil, 
frpm whence, a little while before the breaking out of the war with 
the English, he was sent back to the Deocan in command of five 
battalions of the newly raised Fifth Brigade. Sindhia, however, soon 
ordered him hack to reinforce Perron’s anny in Hindustan, and he 
reached Agra just after the battle of Delhi had been fought: Although 
Brownrigg 1 s battalions were refused entry into the fort, he waB per- 
mitted to join Hessing, Sutherland, and the other European officers 
residing there, and shared with them the confinement they were 
presently placed in by the revolted garrison. After the fall of Agra, 
Brownrigg entered the British service, obtained the command of some 
irregular levies, and was employed in the war against Jaswant Rao 
Holkar. He fell in an unequal confliot before Sim, in the Hariana 
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district, on the 19th of February, 1804, his troops boing overpoworetl 
by supovior numbers and defeated for want of good arms. It waB the 
first vepulso he had experienced in the oourse of twelve yoars of aetive 
and arduous service. Ho was an amiable man and a fine soldier, 
whose defeat of Holkar in 1801 was one of the most brilliant episodes 
of Mardthd oivil strife. 

Buttermeld, Captain ■— Captain Butterfield waB the son of an 
offioer in the Honourable Company’s service. He appears to have 
sought a oareer in the Native courts early in life, and before 1790 
was employed by the Bdjah of Karaoli, whom he quitted in order to 
enter the service of ThaMr Diitrjan Ldl, a Bajpnt chief, from which he 
waB tempted away by the superior inducements of Sindhia’s army. 
It is probable that he joined De Boigne when the Seoond Brigade 
was raised, for in 1704 he had riBen to the rank of a captain, though 
on a pay of only Es. 200 a month. Some years later he was still a 
oaptain in the Second Brigade under Colonel Sutherland. When 
Lakwa DMa joined the rebellion of the Bliais, Ambaji In glia was 
ordered to attaok him, and Butterfield, with two battalions and ten 
pieces of oannon, noted under the chief. Marching to Kotnh they 
engaged the Bhais army at a place called Ohand-khori, when Ambaji’s 
irregular troops deserted, and the whole brunt of the attaok fell upon 
Butterfield’s two battalions. After fighting for two hours it beoame 
apparent that not only oowardioe but treachery was rife in Ambaji’s 
army, for some of his troops went over to Lakwa, in oonsequenoe of 
which Butterfield was foroed to retire, and lost a great number of 
men before he could get to a place of safety. Eventually he mado 
good his retreat to Shdrgarh, For his conduot on this occasion he 
received a very flattering letter from Perron. No further mention of 
his services can be found. 

Dawes, Captain. — Captain Dawes was an offioer in Perron's First 
Brigade under Sutherland, Little is known of his career. In Feb- 
ruary, 1802, he was detached by Daulat Edo Sindhia to pursue Holkar 
after his defeat at Indore, Dawes had only four battalion's of regular 
infantry and six ragamuffin battalions-' belonging to Ambaji, and 
was unable to effect anything of importance, or stay Holkar’s rapid 
predatory course, though he oarried on a desultory campaign in 
Khand6sh for some months, and won a few small skirmishes. When 
Hplkar advanced against Poonah, Dawes was sent to -oppose him. 
His army was utterly inadequate for the work, and inferior in every 
respect to Jaswant Edo’s, notwithstanding whioh he strongly urged 
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Sudasao Bhao, the Marathi! general, to foroo a battle. The defeat 
which followed is historical, and was tho indirect cause of the war 
between the English and Sindhia in the following year. Dawes’s 
battalions behaved with signal courage, fully sustaining their reputa- 
tion, but they were completely overpowered. Of their four officers, 
three — Dawes, Catts, and Douglas — were killed, and one taken 
prisoner. The guns lost on this occasion were the first ever oaptured 
in action from any of De Boigne’s battalions. 

Derridon, Louis, Major [spelt also Deridan, Derridoven, and 
Dareebdoon], — Major Derridon was a half-bred Frenchman and 
brother-in-law to General Perron, who married his sister. He was 
also related to Qolonel John Hessing, probably in the same degree, for 
the Colonel’s son, George Hessing, is described by Skinner as Perron's 
nephew. Major Derridon commanded a battalion in Hessing’s corps, 
and was present at the battle of Ujjoin, when Holkar defeated four of 
Sindhia’s battalions, and killed nearly all their officers. In this action 
Derridon was wounded and taken prisoner, and Colonel John Hessing 
paid Bs. 40,000 to ransom him from Holkar, though Sindhia, according 
to a local paper published at the time, subsequently refunded the 
amount. Derridon then repaired to Hindustan, and when Perron 
discharged most of his English offioers in 1802, rooeived a high 
appointment in liis army. He was at Agra when the fort was 
captured by General Lake in 1808. Lady Fanny Parkes, in her 
“ Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Soarch of the Pioturosque,” incidentally 
mentions that this officer was living at Koil in 1888, “in a house 
formerly the property of General Perron,” His grandsons wore 
owners of the same property as lnts as 1871. 

Dodd, Major.— Major Dodd was an Englishman, and succeeded 
Captain Gardner in the oommand of a brigade in Jaswant Rao 
Holkar's servieo, which was oomposed of four battalions of infantry, 
200 cavalry, and 20 guns. It is probable be took part in the battle of 
Poonah. He was one of the British officers beheaded by Holkar in 
1804 for refusing to fight against their own countrymen. 

Donelly, Captain. — Captain Donelly wbb an Irishman, and com- 
manded a battalion in Perron’s Seoond Brigade, under Colonel Pohl- 
man. All that is known of him is that he was killed at the storming 
of Shalipdra in 1709, when Pohlmau was beaten back with a loss of a 
thousand men killed and wounded. Perron in a letter to De Boigne 
mentions the death of this officer, whom he refers to as “ your protegi, 
Donelly.” 
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Dhuqeon, Captain,— Captain Drageon was a Savoyard by birth, 
anil a countryman of Do Boigne. Ho was born at Hyonne, noar 
Oliambdry whore his father resided in the chateau of Bergen. The 
oiroumstanoe of his brother having risen to the rank of a general in the 
Sardinian army soems to indioafce that Captain Drugeon was a man of 
good family. In 1787 he was at Paris, and probably came out to India 
in the French service. He was one of De Boigne’s oldest of&oers, and 
in May, 1794, was Brigade-Major of the Second Brigade, and drawing 
Rs. 400 a month pay. "When Perron was transferred to the oommand 
of the First Brigade and sent to the Decoan, Drugeon accompanied him, 
and suooeeded to his command in 1797, when be was promoted to De 
Boigne’s vaoated post . Drugeon saw some fighting at Poonah, but not 
of a very creditable kind. In June, 1798, after the Bliais had fled for 
protection to Amrat R6o, that chief was induced by Sindhia to repair to 
Poonah for negotiation. But no sooner had he encamped on the out- 
skirts of the city than Ghatkay Rio, Sindkia’s father-in-law, made a 
treacherous attack upon him with two Brigades of infantry under 
Dragoon's oommand. Opening fire from twenty-fivo gone upon Amrat 
Rio’simsuspeoting troops, he speedily threw them into confusion, and 
then charging with the infantry put them to flight and plundered their 
oamp. Soon after this Drageon appears to have fallen into some grave 
trouble, for a local paper reoords that ho waB deposed by bis own 
officers, and, under orders from Perron, superseded by Colonel Duprat. 
He attributed bis disgraoe to the maoliinatians of his enemies. In 
1800, partly at the reguest of De Boigne, who appears to have retained 
a regard for him, he was restored to Perron's favour, and appointed to 
the oommandantship of the fort at Delhi, and ten months later to the 
oharge of the Emperor’s person, on a salary of Rs. 800 a month. 
About this time he wrote an interesting letter to De Boigne, from 
which many of the following particulars are gleaned. He mentioned 
he had saved Rs. 80,000, which he bad invested in the Company’s 
Funds, and hoped to be able to pay for his passage to Europe without 
trespassing on this oapital, whioh would constitute a sufficient provi- 
sion for his old age. He deplored De Boigne’s departure, declaring 
that his presence was neoessary to re-establish Sindhia’s fortunes on a 
sound basis, and that his return would bs hailed like that of a Messiah, 
“ in suoh veneration and adoration are you held, especially by the 
troops, who invoke yourjname only in their songs.” As for Perron, 
Drugeon describes him as “ like the King of Prussia for power, and 
like a Orcesus as regards riohes, which fall on him night and day like 
the most abundant rain, in the form of rupees. He is courted by all 
the r&jahs and chiefs of the oountry and also by Sindhia, who is afraid 
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of him. You liavo made the soup, whioli ho has only tlio trouble of 
supping." His own misfortunes, Dragoon goos on to fitato, had boon 
very heavy. “If my jealous onomios,” ho protests, “had not done 
me an ill turn with Perron, I would liavo boon a rioli man to-day. I 
try to forget them— for what can I do ? God Almighty eannot undo 
what has already been dono.” Such is his philosophical rofloctiou, 
but doubtless he found a balm to his woundod Bpirit in the faot that 
the Emperor’s person, his correspondence, and all his household were 
entrusted to his care. After detailing somo local news, which has 
been incorporated in the sketoh of Perron’s life, Drugeon goeB on to 
say : “ I very much desire to return to Europe, but I am hindered 
from doing so by an entanglement with a lady of the country, whom 
I love very muoli, and whom I have taken up with to assist me to 
forget my past oares. As to taking her with me, can I do so ? I do 
not at all wish to desert her. Kindly give me your advice. She is a 
niece to the Naw&b Sviliman Klidn, and a widow, soventeen years old, 
and is incessantly telling me she would rather die than leave me. I 
am speaking to you as a confessor, and I await your answer before 
deeiding anything." 

Drugeon remained at Delhi till the breaking out of the war with the 
English, and is constantly referred to in the Persian newspapers of 
the period. Muoli of the information concerning Perron’s movements 
recorded in the life of that adventurer lias been gleaned from tho 
published reports which Drugeon made to tho Emperor. In August, 
1803, when Bourguien revolted against Perron, and stirred up a 
mutiny in the Second and Third Brigades, Drugeon rosistod him, and 
after refusing to surrender tho treasuro ho had oharge of, turned him 
out of the fort, which ho prepared to defend with tho 6,000 men form- 
ing its regular 'garrison. Aftor the captilre of Delhi by the British, 
Drugeon, who Beems to have stuok to the treasure, attempted to 
“deposit it” with the Emperor, but the transaction waB regorded by 
General Lake as a “fraudulent tra^sfel;, , ’ and it was distributed 
as prize money to the troops. Drugeon was deported to Calcutta, 
and eventually found his way to Europo, jnd died at Nice in 1824. 

Dudrenec, the Chevalier [written also Du Dreheo, Du Dernaig, •' 
Duderneg, Du Derneo, Dodernaigue, Ludernaigue, and Dudernek. 1 ’ 
Known to the natives as Samr Bog ] . — Had the history of the Ohevalie^ 
Dudrenec been properly recorded, it wo-#d without doubt have afforded 
as interesting a oareer of romance and Jdventure as any in these pages'. 
The following fragmentary particulars! have been pieced together frefm 
a great variety of souroes, and even in their skeleton form suggest a 
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remarkably eventful life, Dmlronoo was a native of Brost, in Franoo, 
and a gentleman of refinement, education, and agreeable manners, 
I-Io oamo of a good family, Ilia father boiug a commodore in the 
French navy, Tho Ohovalier arrived in India about tho year 1778, 
as a midshipman on board a French man-of-war. Leaving his ship, 
he made his way to Delhi, where ho obtainod employment in Madoo’s 
corps in 1780, two of his follow officers being the Count do Moidavro 
and tho Chevalier Crossy, ’With Madoo’s party ho served in turns 
the Rfijahs of Bhartpur and Golmd, and Nojaf Kuli KliAn, the Wazir 
of the Emperor Shah ’Alain. About the year 1782 Madoo retired, and 
Drudoneo entered the servioe of tlic Begum Somru, whoBe force was 
at this time oommanded by Pauly. With thiB lady he remained till 
1791, a little previous to whioli he obtainod the command of her 
troops. But he resigned the appointment to enter the service of 
Tukaji Holkor, who offered him Rs. 8,000 a month to raise and 
discipline a brigade of four battalions of regular infantry. In the 
following year this force suffered an annihilating defeat from De Boigne, 
at tho battle of Lalchairi, when all its guns were captured, and its ranks 
broken and dispersed. Dudreneo only saved his life by throwing him- 
self down amongst the dead, and simulating death. But his battalions 
had shown suoli stubborn fighting powers bofore they wore destroyed, 
that Tukaji Holkor listened to their oommondor’s representations and 
consented to raise another brigade, advancing Dudreneo a largo sum 
for this purposo. Tho new foroo was enlisted in 1798, and two years 
later took part in the battle of Kordla, being associated with Perron’s 
battalions and sharing with them tho honour of a somewhat easy and 
bloodless viotory. From the seat of war they returned to Indore, 
where they reposed in peace for throe or four yearB, and by 1797 their 
strength had increased to' sis battalions. On the death of Tukaji 
Holkar, Dudreneo was much puzzled whether to oast in his lot with 
the imbecile but rightful heir, Kasi RAo, or with the dashing but ille- 
gitimate Jaswant RAo, He declared for the former, and for a time 
earned on a oampaign a'gainsl Jaswant RAo, whom he at first 
defeated, but at whose hajnds he sustained a serious reverse in 1708. 
\ After this Amir Khan, Hollkar’s brilliant ally and fidus achates, found 
means to tamper with Duldrenee’s troops, and by offering them in- 
creased pay gained over a grieat number, and created a mutiny amongst 
■the rest, when they were encamped at Mali 6 ah war. The PathAn chief, 
galled at a defeat received at\ the hands of the Chevalier, had vowed 
’ not to wear a turban till he haul reduced Dudreneo. This oame to the 
knowledge of the latter when the was at MahAslrwar, in great strsitB 
for want of provisions, and he {sent a vakil to Amir KkAn offering to 
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come to toms with Jaswant Edo. The Amir reported tho overture to 
Holkar, who j with cliaraoteristio perfidy, proposed to allure the French- 
man to an interview and then assassinate him. But the Path&n, 
though not a man of many scruples, ooijld not bring himself to 
consent to this, and, after some persuasion, extracted a promise of 
honourable terms for the Frenchman. Armed with this authority, he 
proceeded to JamgMt, near Maheshwar, to receive the Chevalier’s 
surrender. Dudrenec met him soma distanoe out from his oamp, gave 
him a salute with all honours, and invited him to his tent, where 
he first desired Mm to be seated, and then pointing to the silk hand- 
kerohief Amir EMn wore in lieu of • a turban, took off his own head 
covering, and, with joined hands, said : “ As your vow prevents you 
from wearing a turban till you have conquered me, see, the object is 
accomplished I Bareheaded I lay my head’s covering before you, and 
acknowledge my defeat Nay, if you wish to make me your prisoner, 
here is my sword. I surrender it, and you may take me to your 
camp.” TMs, being conformable with the European oustom, pleased 
Amir KMn very much, and he expressed himself fully satisfied with 
the speech. The Chevalier then gave the Amir Mb own turban, and 
put on the silk handkeroliiof the Pathan was wearing, after which he 
esoorted him to Mah&sh war. Having transferred to him all his jewels, 
stores, and treasures, he accompanied him to the Marathi camp, to.be 
presented to Jaswant Bio. In consequence of the protection extended 
by Amir Khan, Holkar dared not harm Dudreneo, but he still designed 
ovil against Mm in his heart. “ Whereupon," to take up the thread 
of the narrative from the pages of a Native historian, “it happened 
that ou that very night the Maharajah was sitting on the bank of the 
N arbada river, amusing himself with firing at a mark, when the match- 
look hurst and inflicted a severe wound in the eye, by whiohhe entirely 
lost the sight of it. Of a truth He that knows all things, secret and 
divulged, is not to he deceived 1 In the twinkling of an eye, upon the 
eye of the Maharajah fell this just retribution for the treacherous 
designs he meditated against 3cmw Beg .” In the end Holkar 
accepted Dudreneo’s submission, and restoring him to the command 
of his brigade, sent him, in 1798, to oocupy and administer the districts 
of Torik and Bampura, where he remained two yeai'B. 

In 1800, when lakwa Dkda was restored to favour by Sindhia, ho 
appeal's to have obtained Dudreneo’s assistance for the subjugation of 
Jaipur, in whioh Holkar was probably interested. On the 12th of 
March of that year the Chevalier effected a junction with Perron’B 
Beoond brigade, commanded by Pohlman, and shortly afterwards was 
engaged with his corps at the battle of Malpura. A spirited account 
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of the oharge of the Rtithor cavalry , T whioh destroyed 600 of liia force, 
exists in the pages of Skinner's memoirs, and has boon already quoted 
in the sketch of Perron's life, 

In August of the following year Dudreneo, having made up his 
mind to leave Holkar, showed an inclination to follow the fortunes 
of Laokwa Ddda, who had been again disgracod and deposed from 
office by Sindhia,but he eventually decided on joining Perron’s service, 
being invited to do so by the General himself, who offered him the 
post of second in command, vioe Sutherland dismissed, and a brigade. 
Dudreneo was at this time at Rampiira, where he always kept his 
family and property under the protection of Zalim Singh. He had 
the greatest difficulty in escaping, for his troops, who refused to follow 
his fortunes, pelted Mm out of oamp, and then, at the instigation of 
a Native named Shamrao Nadik, surrounded his houso, with the 
intention of putting him to death. He was saved by the intervention 
of Zalim Singh, the regent of the ruler of the territory. Jaswant R&o, 
on hearing of this, demanded his surrender from the old Rajput, but 
the latter refused to perpetrate such an aot of treachery, and in the 
end a small sum of money was paid by Dudreneo to Holkar, by way 
of compensation, and he was permitted to depart to Hindustan with all 
his money and belongings. 

On arriving at Koil Dudreneo entered Perron's army, and onrly in 
1808 waB given the command of the Fourth Brigade. In February of 
the same year he marched to the Deooan to reinforoe Sindhia, but 
just before the breaking out of the war with the English he was sont 
back to Hindustan, and left Daulat Edo's camp at Jalg&on on the 18th 
of July. About this time Ambaji Inglia waB appointed to supersede 
Perron in the oommand of the Brigades, and Dudreneo exMbited more 
attachment to the Native than to the European Oommander-in-oMef 
— a desertion wMoh stung Perron aoutely. On Ms way to Delhi 
Dudreneo received information of Bourguien’s defeat, and seeing little 
prospect of ultimate success, abandoned Ms oommand, and on the 
30th of November surrendered to Colonel Vandaleur at Mattra. Thus 
ended a career full of adventure, incident, and peril. The Chevalier 
seems to' have been a singularly unfortunate oommander, for he 
suffered several disastrous defeats. His faithlessness had such an 
effect on Jaswant Rdo Holkar, that he withdrew all oountenanoe from 
any whose nationality was Frenoh, and after the Chevalier’s defection 
gave orders that no adventurer of Ms nation should be allowed to 
enter Ms servioe. As will be seen by this slight sketoh (in wMoh, it is 
to be feafjed, there are many inaccuracies due to an attempt to 
reoonoile divergent statements and dates), Dudreneo served no less 
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than seven different masters during the period of his Indian oareer. 
It is difficult to see how he deserves the many enoomiums that have 
been passed on him by various writers, for there is no record of 
his having won any substantial viotory. His surrender to Amir 
KMn was singularly spiritless, and his notions of loyalty were 
deoidadly questionable. 

Dupont, John Jambs, Major. — Major Dupont was a native of 
Holland, and an offioer in Filoze's oorps. After the suioide of Fid&le 
Filoze he succeeded to the oommand of four of the battalions and was 
with Sindhia when war with the English broke out. His force took 
part in the battle of Assaye, where they shared in the defeat and disper- 
sion of Daulat BAo’s army. According to one account Dupont was 
engaged in the battle of Ujjain in 1801, where he was wounded and 
made prisoner with Derridon and Humphertson. 

Duprat, Colonel. — Colonel Duprat was a Frenchman and an 
offioer in Perron’s army. He succeeded Drugeon in the command of 
the First Brigade at Poonak in 1798, but only held the post for a year, 
being relieved by Colonel Sutherland. He was in oommand of five 
battalions of infantry whioh attempted to surprise the oamp of Amrat 
Edo, the Peshwa's brother, after the Bhais had fled to him for protec- 
tion. This occurred on the night of the 7th of June, 1798. He failed 
in the attempt, and being briskly attacked in return, was compelled to 
draw off, and it was not without considerable loss that he made good 
his retreat. In the negotiations whioh followed the affair Amrat Bao 
was prevailed on to come to Poonah, when Drugeon treacherously 
attacked and defeated him. Duprat’s name does not appear in any 
subsequent records. 

Evans, Captain [also spelt Evens],— Very little information is avail- 
able concerning this offioer. He appears to have commanded the 
Begum Somru’s party after Baours left it in 1789. He then entered 
De Boigne’s servioe and rose to the rank of oaptain on a pay of 
Bs. 400 per mensem, Skinner mentions an offioer of this name as 
having been taken prisoner with Colonel W. H. Tone at the storm of 
Sounda, and torn another passage it is made apparent that he passed 
into Holkar's servioe. When war broke out with the English in 1803 
a Captain Evens availed himself of Lord Wellesley’s proclamation and 
“oame in,” receiving a pension equal to the pay he drew in the servioe 
of the state he was serving. But it is difficult to believe that aa 
offioer who commanded Somru’s party so far baok as 1789 was only 
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a, captain in 1808, and there may have been two adventurers of the 
same, or similar, names. 

Filoze, Fidele, Colonel [also spelt Filoso, Felose, and Felozo], 
— Fid&le Filoze was the son of Mioliael Filoze by a Nativo woman. 
When his father found it prudent to hastily resign Sindhia’s service 
and leave Poonah, the command of his eleven battalions was divided 
between his two sons Fidele and Jean Baptiste Filoze. Fidele, how- 
ever, retained eight of these with him in the Deooan and sent three 
only to his brother who was at Delhi. The first mention of Fidble is 
in 1798, when he and George Hessing were directed by Sindhia to 
arrest Ghatkay B&o, whose gross misoonduct and contempt for the 
prince’s authority had become intolerable, and this task they effected 
with great dexterity. Soon after this Fiddle succeeded to the 
command of his father's battalions. In 1801 he accompanied Daulat 
Edo to Malwa, and on reaching the Narbada one of his battalions was 
detaohed under Colonel George Hessing to protect Ujjain, and a 
seoond shortly followed under Captain Maolntyre. Both were 
defeated and dispersed, the former at Ujjain, the latter at Nuri. The 
remaining six battalions took part in the battle of Indore in October of 
the same year, and directly afterwardB Fiddle was aooused of a foul 
aot of treaohery, in having fired into Sutherland’s troops as they 
advanced. It was asserted he had entered into a seoret- understanding 
with Hollcar, and on these grounds he was soized and oonfinod. 
According to one account ha out his throat in prison, ha order to avoid 
the disgrace of condign punishment, but another states that the aot was 
done in a fit of delirium following fever. Smith, though admitting his 
treason, somewhat unaooountably desoribes him as “ on the whole a 
good, ignorant man,” but he has been depicted in a much less favour- 
able light by others, and Drugeofi condemns him as a traitor who 
worked to ruin a master who had loaded him with favours. This is 
probably the more correct estimate of his oharacter. 

Filoze, Jean Baptiste de la Fontaine, Colonel [known to the 
Natives as J&n Batteejis]. — Baptiste Filoze, as this individual is 
always called, was the younger son of Michael Filoze. When his 
father fied the country Baptiste was at Delhi, where his brother Fiddle 
sent him three of the eleven battalions they had inherited, and to 
these Baptiste added three more which he raised in Hindustan. This 
force assisted in the war against George Thomas in 1801, but was in 
a sony state of discipline, and extremely insubordinate, the three 
original battalions being on one oooasion expelled from Delhi by the 
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Emperor Shall ’Alum's orders on account of their atrooious oonduot. 
This appears to be the single recorded instance of that king of 
kings having voluntarily promulgated a deoreo whioh was carried 
into effect, and both tko order and its prompt execution seem to 
indicate that Baptiste's battalions were a publio nuisanoe, After the 
fall of Georgegarh Baptiste — who, aooording to Thomas’s memoirs, 
carried on a traitorous correspondence with him— returned to Delhi, 
and Smith says that Perron procured the transfer of these six 
battalions to his command by intrigue, and that they formed the 
foundation of the Fourth Brigade. This was probably the ease, for in 
1802 Baptiste proceeded to Ujjain to take over the command of the 
Deccan battalions left vacant by the Buicide of his brother Fid&le. 
When war broke out with the English his force consisted of eight 
battalions of infantry, 600 cavalry, and 45 guns. Four of these were 
beaten and dispersed at Assaye under Dupont, and Baptiste, with the 
remaining four, escaped a similar fate by the circumstance of his 
having been left to guard Ujjain. When he heard of Sindhia’s 
crushing defeat, he saved himself by hurrying off to Rajputana, but 
rejoined the prince on the oonolusion of the war, and remained in his 
service for many years afterwards, being the single military adventurer 
of Hindustan who survived the disasters of 1808. People of his name, 
end probably his descendants, are to this day employed in the oourt 
of Sindhia, and Sir Michael Filoze is a highly respectable architect at 
Gwalior. In Broughton’s “ Mahratta Cnmp ” there are several 
references to Baptiste Filoze, whose circumstances in 1809 were far 
from hoppy, for serious disturbances were constantly occurring in his 
oorps, whioh was seldom out of a stato of regular mutiny, owing to the 
men being in arrears of pay, and the tyrannioal treatment they 
experienced from Baptiste. On one occasion he was removed from 
the command, after he and Ms European officers had been seized and 
confined, some being flogged, while otherB, with a refinement of 
cruelty, had their ears nipped in gunlooks, after wMoh they were all 
expelled from the lines. They numbered forty, ohiefiy half-castes, but 
two or three were Englishmen. A little later on Baptiste was rein- 
stated, through the interest of friends at court, who described him as 
“ one of the greatest generals of the day ” ; whioh elicited the shrewd 
comment from Sindhia “ that he had generally found these very great 
generals were also very great rogues.” However, Baptiste obtained 
his reappointment, and evidently prospered, as the following extraot 
from Colonel Sleeman’s “ Rambles of an Indian Official ” testifies : — 
“After the Dusera festival in November every year, the Pindaris go 
• Kingdom taking ’ as regularly as English gentlemen go partridge 

23 
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shooting on tho 1st of Boptombor. I, may givo as a apooimon tha 
oxourmon of Jean Baptiste Pilose, who salliail forth on mioli an expedi- 
tion at tho lioad of a iliviniou of Boimlia'H army just hofova tha Piudaii 
Wav. Prom Gwalior ho proceeded to Korowloo, anil took from the 
oliiof of that territory tho district of Snhughur, yielding four laltha 
annually. Ho thou took tho territory of tho It/ijnh of Ohuntleylee, ona 
of tho oldest of tho Bnndleonud ohiofs, which yioldod about bbvbh 
lakhs of rupooa, Tho It /yah got an allowanoe of Its. <H),000 a year. He 
then took tho torritorios of tlio Biijalia of Itagooghur aud Babadlmr- 
ghnr, yielding throe lakhs a year, and tho three priuoos got Bs. 60,000 
a year for subsistence amongst them. Ho then took Lopar, yielding 
two lakhs and a half, and assigned the Bajah Bs. 25,000. He then 
took Gurha Kotlah whose ohief gets subsistenoo from the British 
Government. Baptiste liad just completed his Kingdom taking when 
our armies took the field against the Pindaris, anil on the termination 
of the war in 1817 all these acquisitions were confirmed and guaranteed 
to Soindia.” Writing in 1883 Colonel Sleeman adds : “ The present 
Gwalior force consists of three regiments of infantry under Colonel 
Alexander, six under Apajee, cloven under Colonol Jacob (Broughton 
mentions them as oxoollontly disciplined in 1807, tlieir oommandar 
enjoying a Jaidad and paying thorn regularly), and fivb under Colonel 
Jean Baptiste Filozo.” 

Baptiste remained at Gwalior till tho breaking out of hostilities 
between the rilling Siudlua and tho English in 1818. He was then 
oommandor-in-ohiof of the Stato army, whioh consisted of 80,000 
regular troops and tho famous pork of artillery whioh had remained 
with it sinoe the days of Do Boiguo. Just boforo tho battles of Mhha- 
rojapfir and Paani/w, Baptiste arranged that ho should bo looked up 
by his own men so as to avoid fighting the English, Tho reason of 
this was that he had J10.000 invested in Company’s paper. With 
the exoeptioa of two, oil the other oflioers of his army withdrew from 
the contest, knowing the hopelessness of sueoess. The war was begun 
and concluded with these two battles, both fought on the same day, 
and after it Baptiste and his officers were removed from their com- 
mands and employment of every Irind. 

Thus Baptiste’s career is traced for forty-seven years in the service 
of Sindhia — a record no other military adventurer oan boast of. 

Fmozn, Mjcjeaul, Colonel, — Michael Filoze was a low-bred 
Neapolitan of worthless character, yet not without a certain address 
and cunning that enabled him to_ advance his interests. In his 
native country, he had followed the oolling of a muleteer, before 
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lae enlisted in the French array and came out to Madras, from 
whence, after several vicissitudes, he made his way to Delhi, and 
enlisted in .the Bana of G-ohad’s servioe, in the corps commanded by 
Madoo. De la Fontaine, a Frenohman, was a fellow officer, and it 
was evidently after him that Michael named his son Baptiste, who 
was born at Gohad in 1778. In 178‘2, when the Bana was defeated 
by Sindhia and his battalion broken up, Michael Filoze lost his 
employment, and it has been stated that during the next eight 
years he served one of the Native states of Southom India. But 
if bo, he evidently returned to Hindustan, for about the year 1790 
he found means to recommend himself to De Boigne, who ap- 
pointed him to the command of a battalion in his FirBt Brigade. 
It. was some time before he rose to any substantial rank, for in 
May, 1794, he was only rated at a pay of Es. 800 per month. In 
the previous year he had been seleoted to aooompany Madhoji 
Sindhia to the Deccan, and later on he successfully intrigued to 
get his battalion made into a separate oommand, independent of 
De Boigne’s. It formed the nucleus of the corps he raised, which 
eventually numbered eleven battalions. In 1797 Miohael Filoze 
found it prudent to fly from Poonah, under the following circum- 
stances. Nana Farnavis, the Peshwa's prime minister, and the most 
able statesman in Mai'dlM history, was induoed to return a formal 
visit of oeremony paid Mm a few days previously by Daulat Bdo 
Sindhia, of whom he was suspicious and distrustful. But Miohael 
Filoze pledged his word of honour for the safety of the old minister, 
aud so overcame 1 his scruples ; notwithstanding which the Neapolitan 
seized Nana and made him over a prisoner to Sindhia. TMs per- 
fidious act excited the just indignation of all the European officers 
in the service of the Native states, whose general character was 
impugned by it, and who, in Grant Duff's words, “ though mere 
soldiers of fortune, were as distinguished for good faith as daring 
enterprise." The Mar&tlids themselves exoused Michael’s treachery, 
saying that he waB ignorant of what was intended, and ascribing 
it to sudden coercion by Ghatkay B&o. It should further he 
mentioned that in a letter to a current newspaper Michael Filoze 
strenuously denied his guilt. The Nana was too powerful a person- 
age to he kept a prisoner long ; for a time he was confined in the fort 
of Ahm ednagar, but in the following year he obtained his liberty by 
a payment of ten lakhs of rupees, Directly Filoze heard he was 
treating for his liberty, and likely to obtain it, he decamped to 
Bombay, Maying the oommand of his eleven battalions to his sons. 
Drugeon, who brands Miohael Filoze as a traitor, mentions that he 
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sot out for Europo, “ but died’’— whether on the voyage or after Mb 
arrival there is not specified. Grant Duff confirms Dragoon’s estimate 
of tMs adventurer's character, as does Smith, who describes hiloze’B 
party as one that “ never performed any aotion of military or political 
consoquenoo.” 

Pin glass, Captain. — This officer was an Englishman, and formerly 
n. quarter-master in the 19th Dragoons, where be bore a good oha- 
raotor. He and Colonel Boyd, at the head of two independent parties, 
were introduced into the service of the Nizam of Haidarabad as a 
counterpoise to Baymond’s overgrown power. In the year 1796 
FinglasB’s oorps numbered about 800 men, and took port in the 
battle of Kardla, where it shared in the defeat the Nizam brought 
upon himself by Ms pusillanimity. After this it was increased, and 
in 1798 numbered 6,000 men. Early in this year Baymond died, and 
was suooeeded by Piron in the command of the “ French army " 
of 14,000, whioh was disbanded in the following Ootoher by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Eoberts, under orders from the Governor- 
General. With the dispersion of these troops, and the cessation of 
the danger they threatened, it became a question whether or not 
Finglass should be allowed to retain Ms corps. In the end Lord 
Wellesley sanctioned its oontinuanoe, and, furthermore, permitted 
Finglass from time to time to purchase ordnanoe, ordnanoe stores, 
and muskets at Fort St. George. It is possible that the Haidarabad 
reformed troops, now in the service of the Nizam, can carry their 
traditions hack to the days of Captain Finglass. 

Flbukea, Captain [also written FleuryJ .—Captain Fleurea was 
a Frenohman and a oavalry offioer in Perron’s army. After the 
battle of Koil in 1808, when Perron precipitately fled to Agra, he 
detached Fleurea, with 6,000 Hindustani horse, to carry Are and 
sword into the Company's district of Oawnpore. Fleurea come across 
a small British outpost at Shikdabad, commanded by Colonel Oon- 
ingham, and after four days’ fighting forced it to surrender. It was 
not a very brilliant performance, but still the single advantage gained 
by any of Perron’s troops during the war. On hearing of the fall of 
Aligarh, Fleurea’s troopers carried him back to Agra, from whence he 
made Ms esoape with great difficulty after Perron’s flight, joining the 
General at Luoltnow, and accompanying him to Caloutta. 

Fbemont, Colonel [spelt also Frimont and Fremond]. — Colonel 
Fremont was a Royalist and commander of the French foroes at 
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Ohandsrnagore. But lie quitted the servioe, as did moBt of the other 
officers in 1790, on the breaking out of the French Eevolution. Pro- 
ceeding lip country, he applied to De Boigne for employment, and 
was appointed to the command of one of the two original battalions, 
and, when the Seoond Brigade was formed, promoted to the head of 
the First with a salary of Bs. 1,400 a month, In 1792 he distinguished 
himself at the storm of Balahiri, a hill fort forty-five miles east of 
Jaipur, on which occasion Captain Bullceley was killed. An interest- 
ing acoount of this campaign appears in The World (a newspaper 
printed at Caloutta), in the following letter, dated from a place called 
“ Einghass,” on August G and 10, 1792 : — 

“ We arrived at this place on the 6th, our foroe consisting of the 
Seoond Brigade and 16,000 regular Mahratta horse, but excluding 
irregulars. This is a stone fort, upon a scientific plan of construction, 
surrounded by a ditch thirty feet deep, twenty-four feet wide, and 
capable of defence with such men and discipline aB ours. It belonged 
to the Elijah Deby Sing, a tributary to the Jeypore Elijah, to whom 
he has refused the established tribute, amounting to two lakhs and a 
half, offering only a small portion. We arrived early, and after 
summoning the place to that effect, at nine o’olock we opened our 
tronohes, and kept up a severe fire on the plaoe till ten o’olook, by 
which time wo had effeoted a capital breaoh between one of the 
bastions and a head of the curtain. The garrison had but few guns, 
with which, and musketry, they contrived to annoy ns heartily. We 
opened two mortal's after dark, which created, as was intended, 
dreadful confusion among them. 

“ Captain Chambaud’s battalion and a seleot body of Bohillas were 
ordered for the storm in two divisions, with orders not to spare the 
sword. The time, three in the morning. However, the order had 
reached the garrison, and by a oapitulation at half-past two they 
Baved the lives of the remaining people, Deby Sing bad quitted the 
fort previously, leaving injunctions to his officers not to surrender on 
any terms. The garrison ore all prisoners now with us, and the stock 
of provisions and stores is valuable to us. The valuable property was 
canned off to the BAjah ; however, what was left more than pays the 
amount offered. 

'‘Deby Sing has another strong fort, called Sikker, about eight 
cos distant, where he has resolved to hold out, and we are determined 
to bring him to implicit obedienoe or bondage. He has a chosen 
foroe, a strong fort, good guns, and three months’ provisions, and the 
country around is without water.” 

Fremont brought this expedition to a successful conclusion. The 
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next mtmliou of him in two years lator, at Datin, whither ha was 
Bant to punish ilia Elijah. Tho following aooount of this oampnign is 
oxtraotod from tho " Aaiatio Reaoai'olioB.” “ Q-opal Rilo Bhow marohed 
against Dutioya (in 1794) to compel payment of tribute anti exact a 
fine. He was opposed. An engagement ensued, in which the 
Dutioya troops charged, sword in hand, the veteran battalions of 
De Boigne, which wore commanded by Major Fremont, an offioer of 
ability and experience. The Bundelhas showed no fear of the musket 
and bayonet, and there were several instanoes of grenadiers cut down, 
while their bayonets were buried in the breast of their assailants’ 
horse. The Brigade lost 800 men in the attack, and Major Frimont 
himself assured me that nothing but a oontinual discharge of grape 
from the guns prevented it from utter destruction." In another 
account the victory is attributed to the judioious disposition of Fre- 
mont’s artillery, and the gallantly of his men in some severe close 
fighting, in whioh they routed tho enemy with considerable slaughter. 

In 1795 or 1796 Fr&mont died, and this left Perron tho senior 
offioer in the force, and paved the way for his promotion to the 
chief command. 

Gaedner, William Linaeus, Colonel. — In its sooial aspect 
Colonel Gardner's life is the most romantic of any reoorded in these 
pages. Bom in 1770, he was a great grandson of William Gardner, 
of Oolleraino, and a nephew of Alan, first Baron Gardner, a distin- 
guished admiral in the British navy, who received the thanks of 
Parliament for his services. Colonel Gardner was educated in 
Franoe, and oame out to India in the King’s service, and after rising 
to the rank of oaptain quitted it to enliBt under the banners of the 
Native princes. There was a Sootoh offioer of the same name who 
entered Sindhia’s service in 1792, was Brigade-Major of the First 
Brigade iu 1708, commanded the Second 'Brigade in 1794, and was at 
the storm and capture of Sohawalgarh in 1795, where he was assisted 
by George Thomas. But as his Christian name is given as James in 
one plaoe it is doubtful whether he was the same individual as the 
officer under notice. Colonel William Gardner entered Jaswant Edo 
Holkar's service in 1798, and raised a brigade of regular infantry for 
that ohief. But a disagreement arose between them, and Gardner 
left him. The stoiy of his esoape is thus' told by himself: — 

“One evening, when in Holkar’s service, I was employed as an 
envoy to the Company’s forces, with instructions to return within a 
certain time. My family remained in oamp. Suspioion of treachery 
was caused by my lengthened absence, and aocusations were brought 
forth against me at the durbar held by Holkar on the third day follow- 
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ing tlrnt on which my presence was expeoted. X rejoined the camp 
while the durbar was in progress. On my entrance the Maharajah, 
in an angry tone, demanded the reason of my delay, which I gavo, 
pointing out the impossibility of a speedier return. Whereupon 
Holkar exclaimed, in great anger, 1 Had you not returned this day I 
would have levelled the Icha/ndta of your tent.’ I drew my sword 
instantly and endeavoured to out His Highness down, but was pre- 
vented by those aroundjhim ; and before they had recovered from the 
amazement and confusion oaused.by.the attempt, I rushed from the 
oamp, sprang upon my horse, and was soon beyond the reach of 
recall.’ 1 

To acoount for Colonel Gardner's indignation it must be explained 
that he was married to a Native lady, and that the Tchmdta, or oan- 
vas wells of his tent, represented the privaoy of the zenana,, and to 
have out them down implied the exposure of the inmates, an insult 
for which there oould be no atonement. Through the influence of 
friends Colonel Gardner’s wife and family were allowed to join him 
shortly afterwards — a piece of generosity hardly to be expected from 
suoh a character as Jaswant Mo Holkar. 

The story of Colonel Gardner’s marriage, as related by himself to 
Lady Fanny Parkqs, is one of romantic interest. He was married by 
Muhammadan rites to a prinoess of the house of Cambay, a state on 
the western seaboard of India, and probably when he was an officer 
in the British servioe. This is his desoription of the incidents leading 
to the union : — 

“When a young man I was entrusted to negotiate a treaty with one 
of the Native princes of Cambay. Durbars and consultations were 
continually held. During one of the former, at which I was present, 
a ourtain near mo was gently pullod aside, and I saw, as I thought, 
the moat beautiful black eyes in the world. It was impossible to think 
of tire treoty : those bright and piercing glances, those beautiful dark 
eyes completely bewildered me. 

“ I felt flattered that a creature so lovely as she of those deep black, 
loving eyes should venture to gaze upon me. To what danger might 
not the veiled beauty be exposed should the movement of the purdah 
be seen by any of those present at the durbar? On quitting the 
assembly I discovered that the bright-eyed beauty was the daughter 
of the prince, At the next durbar my agitation and anxiety were 
extreme to again behold the bright eyes that haunted my dreams and 
my thoughts by day. The curtain was again gently waved, and my 
fate was deoided. 

“ I demanded the prinoess in marriage. Her relations were at first 
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indignant, and positively refused my proposal. However, on mature 
deliberation, the ambassador was considerod too influential a person 
to have a request denied, and the band of tbe young prinoesB was 
promised. The preparations for the marriage were carried forward. 

* Remember,’ said I, ‘ it will be useless to attempt to deceive me. 
X shall know those eyes again, nor will I marry any other 1 1 

“ On the day of the marriage I raised the veil from the countenance 
of the bride, and in the mirror that was'plaoed between us, in uooor- 
dance with the Mahomedan wedding ceremony, I beheld the bright 
eyes that had bewildered me. I smiled. The young Begum smiled 
too.” 

This young princess was only thirteen years old when she was 
married : “ An event,” says Colonel Gardner, “ which probably Baved 
both our lives.” She was eventually adopted as a daughter by Akbar 
Shah, who succeeded Shah ’Alam as Emperor of Delhi For over 
forty years husband and wife lived a life of perfect happiness, and 
she died of a broken heart in August, 1885, Bix months after Colonel 
Gardner, 

Subsequently to his departure from Holkar’s service Colonel 
Gardner had another very narrow escape for hiB life. In 1808 he 
was confined a prisoner by Amrdt Rdo, who, when war broke out with 
the English, oaused Gardner to be fastened to a gun, and threatened 
with immediate execution if ho refused to take the field against his 
fellow countrymen. The Colonel remained Btaunoh, and in the hope 
of wearying him out, his execution was suspended, and he was placed 
in oharge of a guard, who had orders never to quit sight of him for 
a single instant. Walking one day along the edge of a steep cliff, 
which led hy a preoipitous descent to the river Tapti, Gardner was 
suddenly inspired to make a daring dash for liberty, and perceiving 
a plaoe fitted for his purpose, he oalled out “Bismillahl ” (“In the 
name of God ”), and flung himself down a declivity some forty or fifty 
feet deep. None were inolined to follow him, but an alarm was 
sounded. Recovering his feet, he made for the river, and plunged into 
it ; hut after swimming for some distance he found pursuers were gaining 
on him, and sought shelter in a friendly covert, where, with merely his 
mouth above water, he waited until they had .passed. He then landed 
on the opposite side, and prooeeded hy unfrequented paths to a town in 
the neighbourhood, which was under the oommond of a Native whom 
he knew, and who afforded him protection. After remaining in 
hiding for some time, he ventured out in the disguise of a grass outter, 
and reached the British outposts in safety. 

At one time it would appear, from a passage in Major Thorn’s “War 
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.n India,” that Colonel Gardner was in the service, of the RAjoh of 
Jaipur ; but in 1804 he returned to his allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment and raised a famous cavalry corps known as “ Gardner’s Horse,”- 
which achieved a groat reputation. His best services, both in the field 
and in diplomacy, were performed under the King’s flag. He had a 
profound knowledge of the native character, and had adopted many 
of the ideas and opinions of the people with whom he passed a great 
portion of his life. But this did not prevent him from being an 
acceptable companion to his own countrymen, with whom he was 
always a great favourite. Lewis Ferdinand Smith desoribeB him as 
"a gentleman and a soldier of pleasing address and unoommon 
abilities.” His figure was tall and commanding, and his handsome 
oountenanoe and military air rendered his appearance very striking. 
Lady Fanny Parkes, from whose interesting “Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim ” many of the foregoing facts have been gleaned, formed an 
intimate friendship with Colonel Gardner, and speaks of him, in his 
old age, in terms of the warmest admiration and regard. For many 
years prior to his death he resided on his jag Mr, or estate, at Khasganj, 
sixty miles from Agra. His Begum bore him two sons and a daughter. 
His eldest son J nmes married a niece of the Emperor Akbar Shah. 
The younger, Alan, was united to Bibi Sahiba Hinga, and left two 
daughters, Suzan and H&nnuzi. The latter was married in 1886 to 
her relative, William Gardner, a nephew of the second Baron Gardner. 
Their eon, Alan Hyde Gardner, suooeeded to the title, and is the 
present holder of it. Ha married in 1879 Jane, a converted princess 
of the House of Delhi, and lias an heir, born in 1881. There is a most 
interesting pedigree of this family on p. 420 (vol. i.) of the “ Wander- 
ings of a Pilgrim,” which illustrates in a very curious way the thread of 
connection by intermarriage between the heirs and descendants of an 
English Barony, the Imperial House of Taiznur, the Kings of Oudli 
and the Princes of Cambay. The degree of relationship is too intricate 
to he explained in detail, but the present Lord Gardner is grandson of 
a Prince of Cambay, and nephew to a late Emperor of Delhi, and 
a late King of Oudh. This sketch oannot be more suitably conoluded 
than by an extract from Dod’s Peerage. 

“ Gardner (Ireland) created 1800. Baron Gardner, 1806 (United 
Kingdom), by which title he holds Mb seat in the House of Lords. 
Baronet, 1794 (Great Britain). Alan Hyde Gardner, son of the late 
Stewart William Gardner, grandson of the first baron. B. 1880: M. 
1879, Jane, daughter of Angnm Shekoe. Succeeded his kinsman in 
1888. Residence, Tillage Munowta, near Nadri, Etah district. Heir, 
Son Alan Legge, horn October 26, 1881.” 
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Geslin, Majob. — Major Geslin was a Fran oilman, and commanded 
a battalion in Perron's Second Brigade. When the war of 1808 broke 
out he was appointed to euoeeed George Hesaing in oommund of the 
brigade, the latter being sent to take up the oommandantskip of the 
fort of Agra, rendered vacant by the death of his father, Colonel John 
Hessing, Geslin, meanwhile, joined Boimguien at Delhi, and opposed 
him when he revolted against Perron’s authority, and usurped his 
oommand. Bonrguien, having failed in every attempt to seduce 
Geslin. from his allegiance, incited the brigade to mutiny and place 
the Major under arrest, whioh they did. After the battle of Delhi, 
Geslin was one of the officers who surrendered to Lord Lake, and 
were deported to Calcutta, 

Harding, Major— Major Harding was a very gallant young 
English adventurer, whose career though short was brilliant. He 
raised a brigade of four battalions for Jaswant lido Holliar, whioh he 
brought to a high state of efficiency and discipline. He met his death 
at the battle .of Poonah, whilst charging Dawes’s guns side by side 
with Holkar. In the very moment of victory he received a oannon 
shot in the shoulder, almost the last one fired in the action. Jaswant 
Bio, although wounded in three places, immediately hurried to the 
spot where Harding was lying, to afford him assistance and consola- 
tion. But the wounded officer was sinking fast, and lie only had time 
to express a wish to be laid to rest by the side of his fellow country- 
men in the burial place of the British Residency at Poonah — a dying 
request that was scrupulously fulfilled. 

Harriott, Captain.— Captain Harriott was an Englishman, and an 
officer in Perron’s Fifth Brigade, He was one of tho Europeans oon- 
fined by the mutinous troops at Agra, previous to the capture of that 
fortress by General Lake. Taking advantage of the terms of Lord 
Wellesley's proclamation, he passed over to the British Government, 
and obtained the command of one of Sindhia’s battalions whioh were 
taken into the Company’s service after the war, and saw some fighting 
with it in the Haridna distriot in 1804, 

Hearsey, Captain.— Captain Hearsey was one of Thomas’s officers, 
and assumed temporary charge of the camp at Georgegarh after the 
memorable battle of the 4th of September, 1801. It waB owing to his 
error of judgment in not retiring to HduBi, that Thomas’s fall was in- 
directly due. He appears to have possessed very little military ability, 
but was faithful to his chief, and not only accompanied him in his flight 
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> HAnsi, hit fought bravely to the ond. After Thomas’s fall Hearsay 
ntered the service of some Native state, whether Sindhia’s or 
lolkar’s if is impossible to say ; but he was one of the officers who 
.vailed thomsolvos of Lord Wellesley’s proclamation in 1803, and 
eooivod a pension of Bs. 800 a month from the British Government. 

Hessing, George, Colonel, — George Hessing was a half-caste 
Dutchman, being a son of Colonel John HesBing by a “Native 
ivoman.” But though Grant Duff describes the mother in these 
terms, there is little doubt but that she was a Bister of Major 
Derridon and Madame Perron, for Skinner mentions that George 
Hessing was the General’s nephew. Hessing was known amongst 
the Natives as Jorus Sahib , a corruption of his Christian name, which 
cannot bear comparison with the sonorous Jowruj applied to Thomas. 
The first mention of George Hessing is in 1798, when, in conjunction 
with Fidele Pilose, he expertly effected the capture of Ghatkay BAo. 
Li 1800, oh the retirement of lhs father, he succeeded to the command 
of a brigade of four battalions, which he quickly increased to eight. 
The next year ho acoompanied Sindhia to Malwa, and on reaohing 
the Narbada was sent forward to protect Ujjain against a threatened 
attack by Holkar. Although it was in the rainy Beason, and the 
country flooded with water, HeBsing made an astonishingly rapid 
maroh, and arrived at the oapital in June. Amir KhAn soon attacked 
him, and kept him in play till Holkar defeated MacIntyre and 
attempted to repeat the success against Brownrigg ; hut being re- 
pulsed by the latter offioers, he joined Amir KhAn, and made a con- 
certed assault on Hessing's entrenchments outside the walls of Ujjain. 
Hessing behaved in a most cowardly manner, flying at an early 
period of the action, and leaving his troops to be annihilated, and his 
eleven European officers killed or wounded and taken prisoners. 
Just previous to the battle of Ujjain he had despatched four of liis 
battalions to his father at Agra, whither he now made his way. He 
was soon called upon to maroh with these to assist in the war against 
George Thomas, and it was through his lines that Jowruj Jung out 
his way when he esoaped to HAnsi. After this Hessing returned to 
Agra. Smith states that his four battalions were taken over by Perron 
in 1808, and made the foundation of the Fifth Brigade, Hessing being 
promoted to the command of the Second, in succession to Bobert 
Sutherland ; but he did not hold the appointment long, for his father 
died in July, and he was transferred to the eommandantship of Agra. 
He was here when General Lake captured the fort, hut not in com- 
mand, for he had been previously deposed and oonfined by Ms 
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mutinous troops. At the last moment lie was put forward to negotiate 
terms for the garrison. Skinner asserts tliat lie was “ too rich a man 
to defend tlio fort well, and soon found moans to dissatisfy the 
garrison," but this opinion seems ill foundod. Hessing’s fortune was 
estimated at five lakhs of rupees, besides money in the Company’s 
funds. After his surrender he retired to Ohinsiira for somo time, and 
eventually removed to Oaloutta, where he died on the 6th of 
January, 1826, aged forty-four years. .. . s 

'r'- 

Hessxno, John, Colonel.— Colonel Hessing was a native of Holland, 
and was born in 1740. He oame to India in 1764, and entered tine 
servioe of the Native prinoes. After many adventures, no records of 
whioli appear to exist, he joined De Boigne, and obtained tbe com- 
mand of one of tbe first two battalions the General raised. He was 
present at tbe battles of Lalsdt, Chaksana, Agra, and P&tan. After 
the latter he quarrelled with his commander and left him. Soon after 
this he was speoially employed by Madhoji Sindbia to raise a body- 
guard for that ohief, and aooompauied Mm to Poonah in 1792. By 
degrees Hessing inoreased his party to a Bmall brigade of four batta- 
lions. In 1800 ill-health obliged him to resign his command in favour 
of his son George, and, “ covered with wounds reoeived in war,” the 
fine old Dutchman retired to fill the poBt of Commandant of the Fort 
of Agra. Here “ in his judicial oapaoity he so tempered justice with 
meroy, that he was universally loved and esteemed, and in this 
honourable retreat passed tbe remaining years of Ms life, spending 
with liberality a well-earned fortune.” He bad many opportunities 
of extending hospitality to British officers, who visited Agra for amuse- 
ment or curiosity. Lord Metoalfe, then a young civilian and Assistant 
Resident at Daulat R&o Sindhia’s oamp, met John Hessing at Agra, in 
March, 1801, and thus describes tbe inoident: — "I breakfasted by 
invitation with the Dutoh Commandant, Colonel J. Hessing. I found 
him with his son, who commanded in the engagement at Oojein, 
where his battalions were defeated ; a Mr. Marshall, an Englishman, 
and two others, whose names I have not leafnt. The breakfast 
consisted of kedgeree (rice and eggs), fish, game, fowls, ourry and rice, 
stews, oranges, pears, pomegranates, eggs, bread-and-butter, oakes of 
all kinds, pancakes, and a number of other dishes which have escaped 
my recollection — amongst others I have forgotten to enumerate cheese. 
The Dutohman was as polite as a Dutohman could be, and very well 
meaning, I am certain. On the following day I breakfasted and dined 
with him again." 

John Hessing died on the 21st of July, 1808, aged sixty-three years, of 
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ihioli thirty-seven had been spent as an adventurer in military service 
n India. From some passages in Skinner’s “ Memoirs” it appoars the 
Jolonel was father-in-law to Robert Sutherland, and it seems oertain 
hat his wife was a sister of Madame Perron, Smith describes John 
leasing as “ a good, benevolent man and a brave soldier." A beau- 
iful mausoleum was ereoted to his memory in the Oatkolio burial 
(round at Agra. It was designed in imitation of the Taj, and oost a 
akh of rupees I 

Hopkins, Captain. — Captain Hopkins was the son of a field officer 
n the Honourable Company’s service, and one of George Thomas’s 
jffioers. He was an extremely gallant man, greatly beloved by his 
ihief, whom he accompanied in the invasion of the Sutlej States, 
where he was twice wounded whilst gallantly storming Native forts. 
He met his death at the battle of Georgegarh. Thomas was deeply 
affected by his loss, and thus refers to him in his memoirs : — “ The 
firmness of his behaviour during the whole period of his service, as 
well as the manly resignation which he exhibited at tho olose.of life, 
stamps his oharaoter as that of an amiable man and a brave and 
gallant soldier." And Skinner gives it as his opinion that, “ had 
Thomas possessed another officer like Captain Hopkins, he would 
have gained the day at Georgegarh." Hopkins’s battalion was the 
only one that remained faithful to Thomas to the last. When Thomas 
retired into British territory, after his surrender at Hdnsi, he sent a 
present of Rs. 2,000 to Hopkins’s sister, who had just been left an 
orphan by the death of hor father, with a promise that if this sum 
was not thought enough, he would extend further benevolence to her 
out of his ruinod fortunes. 

Legge, Thomas. — The name of “ Tom Legge ” has been rescued 
from oblivion by the graphio pen of Ooloned Tod, the author of “The 
Annals of Raj’asthan," and from a contribution of his to the Asiatio 
Journal the following particulars are excerpted : — Legge was a native 
of Danagadee, in the north of Ireland, his father being a shipowner 
in a small way, and engaged in the emigrant-carrying trade to 
America. Tom Legge was very wild in his youth, and, rejeoting all 
his father’s offers to establish him in a respectable oalling, ran away 
from home and shipped on hoard the Stvallotv, sloop of war, bound 
for Madras. Arrived in India, his vagrant principle asserted itself, 
and, deserting his ship, he tramped his way to Haidarabad, in Sind, 
supporting himself by begging. This must have been about the year 
1775. He stayed in the lower Indus distriots for five or six years. 
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and then proceeded to Multan, and from thenoe through the desert to 
Jaipur. After a short residence in Bnjputana lie ontored the sorvioe 
of the J&t Eana of Goliad, being appointed to a post in Sangster’s 
corps. From this officer Loggo learnt the art of ottBting oannon and 
■whatever belonged to their management, and with the possession of 
this knowledge, and the revival of the errant principle within him, 
he resumed his travels. Bidding farewell to Sangster, he steered hia 
course to Kabul, where Ms talents gained him a situation on a pay of 
three rupees a day. Here he remained some years, receiving very 
kind treatment, and rendering himself so useful that, when he desired to 
leave, he was obliged to escape by stealth. J ourneying north, he crossed 
the Hindu Kush and entered Badakshan, and was so well received 
that he stayed there for a considerable time and oontraoted a left-handed 
marriage. On quitting this country he went to BokMra, where he 
exercised Ms art for some time, and there, as elsewhere, his only 
difficulty was to get away. He afterwards visited Herat and Kan- 
daMr, and in tMs mode of life spent twenty years, serving almost 
every power between the Indus and the Caspian. At length, tired of 
this nomad existence, he set out for Jaipur, where he determined to 
Bettle down for the rest of his days. Here he married a daughter of 
Dr. de Silva, a grandson of the celebrated Favier de Silva, whom tho 
King of Portugal sent out to assist the astronomical Btudies of J ai Singh, 
the prince who founded Jaipur. TMs alliance obtained for Legge 
the command of a Najib battalion in the Jaipur army, but his first 
service with it proved his last, for in storming the stronghold of a 
refraotory chief he reoeived two wounds. It was shortly after this 
that he came to Colonel Tod’s oamp to obtain medical assistance. 
“ I was poked down with a pike, and shot through my thigh, and I’ve 
come to your honour's oamp to get oured, for they can make no hand 
at it at Jaipur,” was Ms explanation of his appearance, and the 
speeoh was intermingled with forcible and patriotic expressions of joy 
at seeing the British flag waving in front of the Colonel’s tent. His 
stay here extended for some months, during which Colonel Tod heard 
all the incidents of his adventurous life, and records the pleasure he 
felt ** in listening to the variegated Mstory of this singular being, who 
had retained, amidst these strange vioissitudes, an artlessness of 
manner and goodness of heart wMoh were displayed in many notable 
instances during his abode of Borne months in our camp.” Legge was 
in many ways an eoeentrio and cosmopolitan character. He practised 
the healing art, alchemy, and divination. He was very benevolent, 
and Ms aocurate memory had mastered and retained an extraordinary 
stook of wild Central Asian legends, wbioh he used willingly to retail 
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i any ono wlio wonkl listen to him. Ho suiTored from a delusion 
.at during his wanderings he had discovered the Garden of Eden, 
he road whioli lod to it was through a spacious and dark cavern, and 
i angel with flaming wings guarded its entrance. Deep down in 
le heart of a mountain was situated a beautiful garden, filled 
ith delicious fruit, with piles of gold bricks at one end, and of Bilver 
; the other, and various other marvels. The location of this imagi- 
ary spot was in the Hindu Kho. Another striking and praiseworthy 
naracteristio of Tom Legge’s was his reverence for the Bible", a copy 
f which he carried about with him in all his travels and wanderings, 
'he dootor who attended Tom Legge was a Scotchman, and although 
is patient’s brogue could not be mistaken, there was blended with it 
strong Scotch acoent, and the doctor fanoied he recognised a country- 
inn. “ At this Tom’s meek spirit took fire ; the quaere involved a 
ouble insult, to his country and to his veracity, and he exolaimed with 
warmth , ' You may take me for a Spaniard or a Portugese, or what 
'on plase, sir, but I tell you nothing but the truth, your honour, when 
' say I’m an Irishman.’ Colonel Tod instantly poured the oil of 
[ladnoss on his wounded spirit by saying he did not doubt his word, 
>ut that the doctor was a Sootohman, and wished to know whether, 
rom his aooent, he might not olaim Tom as a fellow-countryman. 
Tom’s countenance brightened as he rejoined, with a tone and expres- 
lion which oould only come from a genuine son of Erin, ‘Sure, an’ was 
rot mo mother a Mackintosh ? ’ ” 

Tom’s wound did not heal, and he felt himself slowly wasting away. 
:< I do not fear death, your honour,’’ he said to Colonel Tod, “ and 
could I get my life written and my boy sent to Caloutta I should die 
oontented." At length he expressed a desire to return to Jaipur, and 
everything neoessary was provided him ; but he had not long quitted 
the oamp before despair overtook him, and, throwing away his clothes, 
he took up his post in a deserted tomb and proclaimed himself a 
Falivr. In this condition he was discovered by the wife of Sindhia’s 
General, Jean Baptiste Filoze, She aoted the good Samaritan towards 
him, but it was too late, and poor Tom Legge died shortly afterwards 
in the year 1808. Alas I the pity of it that liis book was never written. 
Literature might have been the rioher by another work like “,Tom 
Coryat’s Crudities.” 

La Mahohant, Captain [also written Le Marohand]. — Captain Le 
Marchant was a Frenchman, and entered De Boigne’s service about 
the year 1792. In 1794 he had risen to the rank of oaptain, and was 
drawing Bs. 800 a month pay. Four years later Perron appointed him 
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“ Prefeot " of Delhi, and there, in command of two battalions, ho 

■ faithfully discharged the trust reposed in him, and proved himself an 
active and diligent officer. He died in November, 1799, and his widow 
assumed the command of his battalions, and refused to surrender 

■ them to a successor. In March, 1800, a Native was appointed to the 
post, but the spirited widow declined to recognise his authority, and 
Perron was obliged to send Emilius Pelix Smith to dislodge the defiant 
lady. She had takon up a strong position, and fortified it with four 
guns, but despite her gallant resistance she was eventually compelled 
to surrender, after having held her late husband’s appointment for four 
months. The custom of a widow succeeding to the oommand and 
emoluments enjoyed by her husband was not an unoommon one in 
India. . The example of the Begum Somru naturally suggests itself, 
but others can be adduced as illustrating this somewhat singular system 
of succession. There was in 1790 in the Peshwa’s servioe a corps 
commanded by a European named Tvon, on whose doath an English- 
man named Kobinson was appointed to suoceed him. But Mrs. Yvon 
immediately hurried to Dhorwar, whore the corps was stationed, 
deposed Kobinson, caused liim to be imprisoned, and assumed the 
command herself Another instance ooourred in the service of Haidar 
Ali of Mysore. A Portugese officer named Mequinez, who had on 
one oooasion rendered signal servioe to the prince, was slain in a battle 
with the Mardthfis. Haidar Ali immediately conferred the oommand 
of his battalion upon the widow, Madame Mequinez, and invested 
her with- the rank of oolonel, which she wbb to enjoy until her son 
hooame old enough for the post. This lady aacompanied the regiment 
everywhere ; its colours were carried to her house, and she had a 
private sentinel at her door. She reooived the pay of the force, and 
caused it to be distributed, and the deductions made from it, in her 
own presence. When the regiment was drilled and paraded she 
inspeoted it herself, but in time of war her seoond in command led it 
into aotion. Her fate was rather a humiliating one. She married a 
“ mongrel Portugese sergeant ” ; whereupon Haidar Ali reduced her 
to a sergeant’s rank and pay, because, by her own voluntary aotion, 
she had degraded herself I 

Lestkeau, Monsietjb [also written Lestenoau]. — Lestineau was a 
Frenchman, and commanded a regular' corps in the servioe of Ranjit 
Singh, the R&jah of the J&ts, about the year 1788. After the defeat of 
• Lalsdt, Madhoji Sindhia entered into an alliance with Ranjit Singh, 
and thus it happened that Monsieur Lestineau’s oorps aoted with the 
MaratMs in the battles of Ohaksana and Agra. In the former his 
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Sroops were stationed on the right wing, and Bhared with De Boigne’s 
two battalions the barren honours of the day, and after making a 
staunch and gallant resistance, were forced to retire owing to the 
desertion of the MarAtM oavalry. Lestineau and his corps accom- 
panied the Mardthds to Delhi after the victory of Agra, and he was 
detached to assist in the pursuit of Ghul&m Kadir, who had fled to 
Meerut. When GhulAra was captured, his saddle-bags, stuffed with 
the jewels which the miscreant had looted from the Emperor’s pulaoe, 
fell into Lestineau'e hands, who with these, and the pay of his 
battalion, absconded shortly after his return to the capital. He 
reaohed British territory in safety, and eventually found his way to 
Europe, with his ill-gotten wealth. 

Le Vassoult, Colonel [spelt also Le Vassou, Le VaiBseau, Le 
Vaisseaux, Le Vaissaux, Le Vassoo], — Le Vassoult — assuming this to 
be the proper orthography of his name — was a Frenchman, and a 
person of talent, good birth, and pride of character. He entered the 
Begum Somru’s oorps, and after rendering his mistress essential ser- 
vice in the management of her artillery, was promoted to the command 
of it in 1793. Two years later, in order to obtain complete control of 
her party, he married the Begum. He always felt a profound oon- 
tempt for the officers in the foroe, and refused to sit at meals with 
them, treating them in a haughty manner, and attempting to reform 
the character of the troops with stem severity. This speedily led to 
a mutiny, and Le Vassoult lost his life under oiroumetanoes which 
will be found fully related under the heading of “ Sombre.” 

Lucan, Captain [also spelt Luooan], — Captain Lnoan was an Irish- 
man, and an officer in Perron's army. When the war of 1803 
occurred, he availed himself of the Governor-General’s proclamation, 
and left Sindhia’s service. At the storm of Aligarh he volunteered to 
show Lord Lake's troops the way to the gate, and the Commander-in- 
chief mentions him in the following terms in his despatoh of the 4th 
of September, 1808, announcing the capture of the fortress : — “I feel I 
shall be wanting in justice to the merits of Mr. Lucan, a native of Great 
Britain, who recently quitted the servioe of Sindhia to avoid serving 
against his country, were I not to recommend him to your Lordship’s 
particular attention. He gallantly undertook to lead Colonel Monson’s 
storming party to the gate, and point out the road through the fort, 
whioh he effeoted in a most gallant maimer, and Colonel Monson has 
reported having reoeived infinite benefit from his servioe,” Lucan 
was rewarded with a commission in the 74th Begiment, and a donation 

24 
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of Es. 24,000 — 11 for the job,” as Skinner somewhat disparagingly puts 
it. General Lake mentions Lnoan again in liis despatoli of tlie 10th 
of October following : — “ To Mr. Lucan’s information and exertions on 
this oooasion [the battle before Agra] as well as on every other, I 
feel myself very much indebted." Subsequently Captain, or as ho 
ought perhaps to be called, Lieutenant Luoan was appointed to the 
command of a large body of irregular cavolry, and attached to the 
force under Colonel Monson, whioh was employed in keeping Holkar 
in oheok, Monson met with a disastrous defeat after a short 
campaign in Holkar’ s territory, and Luoan was detached to pro- 
tect his rear. 'When the troops were leaving Rampdra he might 
have saved himself if he had retreated direotly Jaswant Edo’s advance 
guard came in sight. But ho desired to win a name for himself, and 
thought he might do so by making a brilliant charge before falling 
back. He was deserted by most of his men, and soon surrounded by 
Holkar’ s best cavalry, and after sustaining a gallant fight, in whioh 
his few faithful troops were cut to pieoes, he was wounded and taken 
prisoner. He was confined at Eotah, and shortly afterwards died, 
according to various accounts, by poison, by torture, or from the 
effeots of his wounds. In the “ Life of Amir KMn," by BhoBawan Lai, 
it is made to appear that Luoan -fell in hand-to-hand conflict with 
Holkar himself, and the apocryphal exploit is commemorated by 
some Persian verses, of whioh Prinsep giveB the following metrical 
translation 


“ The Maharaj at Lucan flew, 

As swoops the falcon on its proy, 

Hie water-tempered blado he drew 
And streams of gushing blood found way I 

The broken host took flight and fled, 

Death was among them freely dealt, 

Sepoys and soldiers, blade and white, 

The sword’s keen edge in plenty felt. 

A Baging Lion, Jeswunt B&o, 

Game upon Lnoan, brave and bold, 

And striking at his neck one blow, 

His head upon the green sward rolled. 

The army saw their leader’s fate 
And forthwith in oonfusion turned'; 

Such the reword of those, whose hate, 

Like Lucan’s against Holkar burned." 
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It is, perhaps, as well to mention that, despite these circumstantial 
and gory details, the above incident is purely imaginary, 

MaoIntybe, Captain,— Nothing is known of this adventurer, except 
that .he was an officer in Hessing’s or Filoze’s brigades, and was 
detached by Sindliia in June, 1801, to support the former at TJjjain 
with two battalions, He was cut off by Jaswant Edo Holkar at 
Nuri, twenty-seven miles distant from the capital, and compelled to 
surrender. 

MaoKenzie, Lieutenant. — Lieutenant MacKenzie was an officer 
commanding a battalion in Perron’s Third Brigade under Bourguien. 
He was present during the campaign against Thomas, and behaved 
with gallantry at the final assault on Hdnsi, where he was wounded. 

Madoo, Colonel [spelt also Mddoo], — Next to Sombre's, Mndoo’s 
was the oldest “ party ” in Hindustan. Madoc was on illiterate and 
ignorant Frenchman, who had formerly been a private in the Frenoh 
army in Southern India, from wkiok he deserted in 1774, and found 
his way to Delhi, where he entered the servioe of Najaf Kbdn, for 
whom he raised a oorps of five battalions of infantry, 500 cavalry, and 
20 guns. He gathered around him several very respeotable and com- 
petent offioers, amongst whom were the Count de Moidavre and the 
Chevaliers Dudreneo and Cressy. Colonel Malleson Btates that Madoo 
commenced his oaroer as early as 1767, and that he was one of Sombre’s 
offioers, and served at tko battle of Buxar. He was a gollant man, but 
deficient in military knowledge, and with more enterprise and bravery 
than prudenoe and science, and his battalions generally failed in their 
attacks from the rash impetuosity of their commander. After leaving 
Najaf Klidn's servioe, Madoo entered that of the Edna of Gohad in 
1776, and a little later experienced a disastrous defeat in the defiles 
of Bidna in the Mdwatti district, where his force was attacked by a 
large band of BohiUas, during a heavy storm of rain, and annihilated, 
twelve of his European offioers being killed, and all his guns and 
baggage captured. Madoo esoaped by flight, and found refuge at 
JFatehpur, from wkenoe he repaired to Agra, and sot to work to oast 
new guns and raise and discipline another corps. When it was ready 
for service, by a species of transaction not unoommon in those days, 
he sold it to the Edna of Gohad in 1782, and its command devolved 
on Major Sangster. Madoo, having realised a small fortune, retired 
to Europe, where he was not long afterwards killed in a duel. 
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Marshall, James, Captain. — Oaptoin Marshall was a Scotchman, 
and a gentleman of good family and education. He began life as a 
midshipman in the Company’s navy, hut in a spirit of adventure left 
the sea, and took service with the Native prinees, obtaining the 
command of a battalion in HeBsing’s oorps. He is spoken of by a 
contemporary as a brave soldier, an intelligent officer, and a man of 
liberal sentiments and amiable manners. Little is known of his active 
oareer in Sindliia’s service, except that he was one of the officers who 
was confined by the revolted troops at Agra in 1808, and it is probable 
he was engaged in the war against George Thomas. Having sur- 
rendered to General Lake in terms of the Governor-General’s procla- 
mation, he was awarded a pension of Rs. 600 a month by the British 
Government, and shortly afterwards appointed to the command of 
some newly-raised levies, and sent to keep order in the Hari&na 
distriot. He was shot through the heart about the year 1804, whilst 
gallantly storming a town, in the disohargo of his duty to Ms King and 
country. “ Such characters are rarely seen," writes Lewis Ferdinand 
Smith. “ X knew him long, and he was esteemed and respected by all 
who were acquainted with his many excellent and amiable qualities. 
He was ent off in the flower of liie life. As he received the fatal bullet, 
he grasped the hand of his Mend, Captain Harriott, smilod at him, 
and dropped baolr dead." 

Martins, Claude, General [also written Claud Martin]. — Claude 
Martino was a Frenohman. He was born in the year 1782 at Lyons, 
where his father oarried on the business of a silk manufacturer. It was 
intended that he should follow the same calling, but his adventurous 
spirit would not submit to so tame a oareer, and running away from 
home at an early age, he enlisted in the French army. He soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his activity and energy, and was advanced from 
an infantry to a oavalry regiment. In 1767 the Count de Lally was 
appointed to the government of Pondicherry, and requiring volunteers 
for Ms bodyguard, Martins made application to be enrolled, and was 
aooepted. Acoompanying Lally to India, he arrived there in 1768, 
but had not been long in the country before he began to experience 
trouble. Lolly’s ideas of discipline were inordinately severe, and his 
behaviour and manners toward his subordinates harsh and tyrannical 
His treatment might have been necessary, for a large portion of Ms 
bodyguard had been reoruited from military criminals and deserters 
under sentonoe, who were drafted into it as a punishment. But Lally’s 
sternness had the effect of increasing rather than diminishing the in- 
subordination, and when, a little later, Ooote advanced and laid siege 
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to Pondicherry, the whole of the Governor’s bodyguard deserted en 
masse to the English, by whom they were well received. On the 
return of the British troops to Madras, Martine volunteered to raise a 
corps of French chasseurs from amongst the prisoners of war, for 
serviee under the Company’s flag. His proposal was entertained, and 
he received a commission as ensign. Shortly afterwards he was 
ordered to Bengal with his corps, but, during the voyage, the ship in 
whioh he sailed sprang a leak, and it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he saved his men in the boats, and eventually landed them 
safely in Calcutta. In due course he was promoted to the rank of 
captain, but in 1764 his men mutinied, notwithstanding his exertions 
to keep them faithful, and the oorpB was broken up. Martino’s oonduct 
on this occasion was greatly commended by the authorities, and, being 
an able draughtsman, he was rewarded by an appointment in the 
north-eastern districts of Bengal, where he was Bent to survey the 
country. His work was so satisfactory that, on its completion, a 
similar appointment was found for him in the provinoe of Oudh. 

This was the turning-point in his career, which had hitherto been 
more eventful than profitable. Having fixed his headquarters at 
Lucknow, he employed his leisure in exercising his ingenuity in 
Beveral branohes of meohanios, and, amongst other things, manufac- 
tured “ the first balloons that ever floated in thB air of Asia.” This 
brought him under the notioe of the NawAb, who conceived so high an 
opinion of his abilities, and especially his skill in gunnery, that ho 
solioited permission from the Bengal Government for Martine’s ser- 
vices to he transferred to him, and this being granted, the adventurer 
was appointed superintendent of the Naw&b’s park of artillery and 
arsenal. 

Martine did not neglect the opportunities thus opened out to him, 
and speedily ingratiated himself with his new master, whose con- 
fidential adviser he became. In the many politioal changes that took 
place in Oudh during the next twenty years the Frenchman always 
contrived to remain on the right side, making himBelf indispensable 
in negotiations between the Naw&b and the Company. At the same 
time he was careful not to push himself forward into public notice, 
preferring to remain the power behind the throne ; and although ha 
seldom appeared at Darbar, he had more real mfluenco than the 
NawAb's ministers in shaping the course of events. 

Martine’s salary was largely increased, and he enjoyed, in addition, 
extensive sources of emolument, such as were alwayB open to men in 
positions of confidence in the Native courts. He became the recog- 
nised channel for petitions from all who desired any favour from the 
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Government, and in this capacity enormous bribes and presents of 
great value found their way into his hands. He educated the Nuwab 
into an appreciation of the produots of Europe, and then acted as his 
agent in procuring them. He established extensive credits with the 
Native bankers, and so obtained a large share in the profitable public 
loans made to his master. Finally his position at Court was esteemed 
so seoure that, in a country distracted by war and internal troubles, 
he soon became a sort of “ safe deposit * for the valuables of tbo 
Naw&b’s subjects, oharging a commission of 12 per cent, for the 
oustody of articles committed to his oare. By these and similar 
methods he acquired an immense fortune during his long residence at 
Luolmow. 

Martino’s pleasure in life seemB to have been limited to the mere 
accumulation of riohes, for he derived none from spending them. 
In his peouliar way he was sufficiently hospitable, but his table was 
not oaloulated to attraot guests, either by the elegance of the enter- 
tainment or the geniality of the host. Of his private bounty during 
his life very few instances are recorded, though it is known that from 
time to time he assisted his family at Lyons. The principal object of 
his ambition or vanity seems to have been the attainment of military 
rank, a fact the truth of which is emphasised by the opitaph he wrote 
for his own tomb. During the time he resided at Lucknow his pro- 
motion in the Company's service continued ; for although he 
relinquished his pay and nllowonces, he retained his commission. 
In 1790, at the commencement of the first war with Tipu Sultan, he 
presented the Company with a number of fine horses to mount a 
troop of cavalry, and in return was gazetted to the rank of colonel, 
thus achieving the object for which the gift was made. Six years 
later, when the Company’s offioers received brevet rank from the 
King, Martino’s name was inoluded in the Gazette, and to his infinite 
satisfaction he beoame a major-generaL Lord Teignmouth described 
him in 1797 as a man of much penetration and observation, whose 
language would be elegant if it corresponded with his ideas ; but he 
talked very broken English, interlarding every sentence with “ What 
do you call it ? ” — “ Do you see ? ” 

Amongst the most remarkable points connected with Martino was 
his house at Lucknow, whioh was a castellated edifice built on the banks 
of the River Ghimti, and designed for defence if necessary. It was 
constructed strictly on hygienio principles, for it contained a series of 
rooms — or flats, as wo should call them in these modem days — 
adapted to the varying temperature of the different seasons of the 
year. Thus in the hot season he resided in a subterranean suite of 
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jhambers, wbiek were always cool and sheltered from the florae glare 
xnd heat outside. When the rainy season eame on, he ascended to an 
upper story high above the ground level and its malaria. In the 
cold weather he changed quarters again, and descended to the ground- 
floor. The house was fitted with m any curious mechanical con- 
trivances for comfort ; tho ceilings of the different apartments were 
formed of elliptic arches, ornamented most elaborately, whilst the 
exterior decorations were equally fanciful and florid. The furniture 
was on a par with the building, and the walls of the rooms were 
covered with glasses, prints, and piotures, estimated at many thousand 
pounds in value. Not the least curious feature in' this building— 
which was oalled Constantin, from the motto Lahore et Oonstantia 
carved on its front — was a room containing a vault designed for 
Mar tine's place of sepulture. He built this beoause the Nawab refused 
to pay him the price he asked for the edifice ; whereupon, in a fit 
of pique, he declared that his tomb should be handsomer than any 
palace in the kingdom. His subsequent interment therein had the 
effect of desecrating the plaoe in the eyes of the Muhammadans, for 
no followers of the Prophet oan inhabit a tomb. 

For the last fifteen years of his life Mortine Buffered greatly from 
stono. He cured himself once by a successful though erude and 
painful oourse of treatment; but a recurrence of the disease ter- 
minated his life in the year 1800, at the age of sixty-two. 

On the 1st of January of tho some year he executed an extra- 
ordinary will, which he drew up himself. It. contained over forty 
clauses, and began by acknowledging with penitence that self-interest 
had been bis guiding principle through life. His fortune, amounting 
to nearly half a million sterling, he bequeathed in innumerable 
legacies. Amongst them were times to the poor of Oaloutta, Okan- 
dernagore, and Lucknow, the interest of which was to be doled daily 
at oertaiu fixed plaoss, distinguished by tablets bearing an inscription 
in English, French, or Persian, according to the location, andnotifying 
that the aims distributed were the gift of General Martine, and to 
be so disbursed in perpetuity. He left a large sum in trust to the 
Government of Bengal for the establishment and endowment of a 
school to be oalled La Martiniero, which still exists, and where on the 
anniversary of his death a sermon was to be preached, followed by a 
public dinner, at which the toast of " The Memory of the Founder ” 
was to be drunk in solemn silenoe. To his relatives and the town of 
Lyons he bequeathed large legacies, and two separate sums to that 
oity and Oaloutta, their interest to be devoted to releasing poor 
debtors from gaol on tha anniversary of bis death. He left directions 
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that bia house Oonstantia should never be sold, but serve as a mauso- 
leum for his remains, and he committed it to the oare of the ruling 
power in the country for the time being. Suoh were the elaborate 
precautions taken by this ecoentrio man to keep his memory alive and 
hand it down to posterity. 

The thirtieth clause in his will was perhaps the most remarkable of 
all. It ran as follows : “ When I am dead, I request that my body 
may be salted, put in spirits, or embalmed, and afterwards deposited 
in a leaden coffin made of some sheet lead in my godown, which is 
to be put in another of sissoo wood, and then deposited in the oave in 
the small round room north-east in Oonstantia, with two feat of 
masonry raised above it, which is to bear the following inscription : — 

11 Major-General Claude Martin®, 

Bom at Lyons, January, 1788. 

Arrived in India as a common soldier, and died at [Lucknow, the 
18th of September, 1800] a major-general ; 
and he is buried in this tomb. 

Pray for his soul.” 

Hia wishes were faithfully fulfilled, and when Lady Fanny Parlcea 
visited the tomb in 1831 she mentions that a bust of the General 
adorned the vault, lights wore constantly burning before the tomb, 
and the figures of four Sipahis, as largo as life, with their arms 
reversed, Btood in niches at the side of the monument. In the 
centre of the vault was a large plain slab bearing the inscription 
above rooorded. 

Perchance it sufficiently summarises Martine’s lifo, for his oaroer 
was disfigured by much that was ignoble and inglorious. Yet, conning 
it after the lapse of nearly a hundred years, one cannot help reflecting 
on the achievements of the man epitomised in the few terse words. 
Dynasties have died out, thrones have tottered and fallen, kingdoms 
have crumbled into dust and been forgotten since this private soldier 
sought to perpetuate hie name ; and it iB not an unpleasing thought 
that the atonement of his testamentary charity still keeps alive the 
pious memory of the founder of La Ma/t'tinievQ. 

Montauue, Edwaed, Lieutenant. — Lieutenant Montague was the 
sou of Colonel Montague, of the Bengal Artillery, and an offioer in 
Blessing’s brigade. Bis was killed at the battle of TJjjain in 1801. 
He is described in an obituary notioe published at the time as a most 
accomplished young man, who had been educated at the Eoyal 
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litary Academy at Kensington, and received a more ample 
noation than was generally esteemed neoessary for the army. 
impova mutemtur; as witness the groups of great-brained, young 
pirants, who periodically duster round the doors of Burlington 
ouse to prove their sufficient intellectual powerB. 

Mobbis, John. — John Morris was an Englishman, and oommnndod 
ie’ of George Thomas’s battalions. He is only mentioned onoe in 
lipmaa’s memoirs — namely, in the desoription of the battle of 
atohpur, where he distinguished himself and was wounded. “ He 
'as a brave man,” wrote his master, “ but better adapted to eon- 
uct a forlorn hope than direot the motions of troopB on the field of 
attle.” 

Paibh, Captain. — There appear to have been two offioers of this 
lame. One, a captain in the Chevalier Dudreneo’s corps, was killed at 
he battle of Molpura in 1799, in the charge of Katlior cavalry that 
iverwhelmed the force; the other, a lientenant in Perron’s Fourth 
Brigade, was wounded in the storm of Sounda, in 1801. As both inoi- 
lents are gleaned from Skinner’s memoirs, it is possible that they 
refer to one and the same individual, nnd that he was only wounded, 
not killed, in the first aotion. 

Pauly, Colonel (Paoli).— Colonel Pauly was a German, and selected 
by the Begum Somru to command her liuBband’B party after Sombre’B 
death in 1778. He engaged too much in Oriental polities, and espoused 
the oause of Prince Jiwan Bakht, who, in 1782, desired to rid Shah 
’Alam of some of bis unruly nobles, and undertook to secure the arreet 
of a powerful minister named Mirza SMfi Khan ; whereupon the 
latter fled, and the Emperor appointed Jiwan Bakht Amir-ul-Umra, 
or Chief of the Nobles. But Mirza Sh&fi entered into an alliance with 
several other rebel nobles, and, oolleoting a large army, marched against 
Delhi, sending forward a vakil to Shah ’Alam, demanding his restora- 
tion to power. The Emperor was intimidated, and summoned a council, 
at which Jiwan Bakht proposed to sally forth and fight the rebels, a 
line of aotion whioh Pauly strongly supported, undertaking to defeat 
Mirza Shafi’s following with his battalions of regulars. But the 
Emperor was too frightened to act boldly, and ordered Pauly to 
enter into an amicable arrangement. The German obeyed, and a 
general reconciliation of all parties was outwardly agreed to, but 
soaroely had Pauly entered the rebels’ oamp to arrange for carrying 
the agreement into effect, than a party of horse, who had been plaoed 
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in ambuscado, fall upon him, and, dispersing hie escort, “by a bloody 
process cut off the head of Mr. Pauly." 

Pedhon, Colonel. — Colonel Pedron was a Frenchman, and a 
native of Hennebon, near L’Orient. He served in Monsieur Law's 
corps at Lucknow in 1760. Law, it may be mentioned, -was a son of 
the financial genius known as "Mississippi" Law, whose speculative 
enterprises in France produoed a parallel to our South Sea Bubble in 
England. Law was at Chandernagore in 1766 when Olive captured it, 
but managed to make his escape into the Upper ProvinoeB with about 
260 of his countrymen, whom he kept' together till the year 1761, 
when he was defeated and forced to surrender to Major Carnao. But 
prior to this a great number of his Europeans deserted, and amongst , 
them was Pedron, who returned to Oudh, and took service with the 
Naw&b Wazir at Lucknow. When the Frenoh were expelled from 
that ruler’s dominions at the instigation of the English, Pedron ob- 
tained employment under the Elijah of Berar. After this a great 
blank ooours in his history, for he is not heard of again till 1790, when 
he entered Do Boigne’s First Brigade as a lientenant, and was posted 
to Mattrn, and shortly afterwards purchased his majority. In 1706 
he was promoted to the oommand of the Third Brigade, and must 
have been a man of considerably over fifty years of age. In 1799 he 
was engaged in the siege of Delhi, wbioh the Native commandant, 
despite Sindhia’B orders, refused to deliver over to Perron; After a 
blockade of five weeks the gates were opened “ to the impulse of gold,” 
but whether to Pedron or to Sutherland is doubtful, as tbo honour has 
been assigned to both. In 1800 Pedron raised the Fourth Brigade 
when the threatened invasion of Hindustan by Zemdn Shall caused 
Perron to increase his army. His next service was against Lnkwa 
Ddda at Sounda in 1801, but he affeoted so little with his eight battalions 
Siat Perron proceeded in person to the scat of war, and stormed the 
rebel chiefs entrenchments. Soon after this hostilities were declared 
against George Thomas, and when Bourguien demonstrated his utter 
incapacity, Pedron was sent to supersede him. That he was suooeBB- 
fulwas again due, in a great measure, to the “ impulse of gold” — a 
metal in which he seems to have had more faith than in steel, for he 
displayed little military talent, and no courage, whilst the methods he 
adopted of tampering with Thomas’s troops were not such as commend 
themselves to European notions of honourable warfare. But he gained 
his ends, and after Thomas’s flight to Hansi, made over the oommand ■ 
to Bourguien again, and returned to Aligarh to recruit his brigade, 
which had been weakened by casualties and transfers to the Third. 
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.■a lie remained for oightoen months in charge of Perron’s head- 
/l’ters, anil whon the rupture with the British Government occurred 
1808 ho was entrusted with the defenoo of the fort, and was the 
ipient of the famous letter from Perron which exhorted him to 
d the place while one stone remained upon another. But this 
iperate resolution was not in Pedron, and he was anxious to Bur- 
idor without a blow, and only prevented from doing so by the spirit 
the troops under him, who, on the first indication of his weakness, 
pqped and confined him, and elected a Rajput named Baji R&o to 
e command. Aligarh was taken by storm on the 4th of September, 
d Pedron was made a prisoner of wav, or to be more exaot, was 
msferred from MaratM to English bondage. Thom describes him 
“ an elderly man, clad in a green jaoket, with gold lace and epau- 
ttes ” — which is the last reoord discovered of this adventurer. 

Pillet, J., Captain.— Captain Pallet was a Frenchman, in Les- 
neau’s corps, in the service of the Edna of Goliad, to the oommand 
which he succeeded by seniority when Lestineau absconded after 
louring Giilam Kddir’s saddle-bags. He was, however, unable to 
ontrol the men, who broke into mutiny and were disbanded. Pillet 
abseqnently entered ilie service of the RAjnk of Jaipur, and about the 
ear 1794 made a long report to the British Government on the 
esouroes of that oountry, with a view to an alliance. As the leading 
eature of the proposal was that the R&jah Bhould keep up an army of 
>0,000 men, and the Company pay for it, it did not receive that atten- 
tion which doubtless both Part&b Sing and Pillet fondly hoped, 

Piron, Colonel [often mis-spelt Perron]. — Colonel Piron, who iB 
constantly oonfoundod in historical hooks with General Perron, was a 
native of Alsaoe. He was iu tho service of the Nizam of Haidarabad, 
and seoond in oommand to the famous adventurer Roymond, who 
raised a brigade' of seventeen battalions for that ruler. Piron was an 
outrageous Jacobin, and in close touch with the French Republican 
faotiou in Mysore. On Raymond’s death, in March, 1798, ha suoceeded 
to the oommand of the 14,000 men comprising the force, whioh was 
supported by a Jaidad yielding eighteen lakhs of rupees annually, and 
included a strong train of artillery and a complete military equipment. 
One of his first aots was to send to Perron, Sindhia’s general, a silver 
tree and Cap of Liberty as a souvenir. His oorps always hoisted the 
Frenoh national flag, and the lapels and epaulettes of the Sepoys' 
uniforms were embroidered with the words Liberii et Constitution. 
Piron and all his offloers entertained ambitious designs, and considered 
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tkomsalvos as forwarding the interests of France. Their undisguisoil 
hostility to the English and pronounced principles soon compelled 
Lord Wellesley to tales action againBt them, and he dotonninod to 
effeot the disbandment of the foroo. Lieiitonant-Oolonol Boboi'ts, 
assisted by John Malcolm, was told off for the task, and offootod it with 
complete success on the 22nd of October, 1798, tho operation being 
facilitated by the fact of the troops being in a state of open mutiny, 
and Piron and his officers in danger. The following aooouut of 
the dispersal of this “ French Army ” (as Lord Wellesley calls^t) is 
extracted from Kaye's 11 Life of Malcolm.” 

“Having reported to Colonel Koberts the favourable .aspect of 
affairs, Maloolm drew up his dotaokment on the heights facing the 
French lines. There he was speedily joined by the European officers 
of the French oorps, elate with joy at their escape from the hands of 
their infuriate soldiery, and actually, in the conjuncture that had 
arisen, regarding the English as friends and deliverers. The rest was 
soon accomplished. The Sepoys left their guns, laid down their arms, 
and in the presence of the two lines of British troops, moved off in a 
deep column to a flag planted on tho right of the ground. Not a shot 
was fired, not a drop of blood was shed. Eleven or twelve thousand 
men were dispersed in a few hours ; and before sunset the whole oan- 
tonment, with all their storehouses, ai'sonalB, gun foundries, and powder 
mills, were completely in our possession. Tho oolobrated Frenoh 
oorps of Hydrabad had passed into tradition.” 

Piron and his compatriots confessed themselves very grateful, not 
only for their rescue from a grave peril, hut for tho humanity with 
which they were subsequently treated. It is diffloult to estimate tho 
exact qualities of this adventurer. Major Kirkpatrick, the Resident 
at Haidarahad, writing in 1797, desoribes him as younger than Ray- 
mond, and far more enterprising and aotivo, and particularly fond 
of tho military profession. But Sir John Maloolm, then Kirkpatrick’s 
assistant, who had equally good opportunities of forming an opinion, 
records that “ Piron is a rough, violent democrat, a man with more 
hostile dispositions to us than his predecessor Raymond, but less 
dangerous) being a stranger to that temper and those conciliatory 
manners by wkiok the latter won his way to greatness. Piron has 
no ability, and his authority is far from being generally acknow- 
ledged,” Events proved Piron was totally unfitted to stop into the 
post made vacant by Raymond's death. He died at Ckandernagore 
in 1806. 

Pltjhet, Majoe. — Major Plumet was “ a Frenohman and a gentle- 
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—two qualities which wore seldom united in tiro Mahratta 
pire." Such is Smith's dictum. Pliunet raised a party for 
rant Edo Hollcar in 1708, and hail a principal share in securing 
victory of Ujjain, although a short time previously he had sustained 
verse when he attacked Maj or Bro wnrigg’s position on the N arbada. 
orcling to one historian, he was wounded and taken prisoner in 
latter affair, and not present at Ujjain; but another, with equal 
stence, acoords to him the honour of that day. He soon found 
kgr “too cruel, cunning, oaprioious, and ungrateful,” and left his 
/ice. Major Ambrose states that Plumet deserted his chief on the 
of the battle of Indore, and so oonduoed to the defeat which 
want Edo sustained, and that this behaviour oaused Holkar to 
,nd all Frenchmen as “Duggerhdz,” or Faithless. Major Plumet, 
sr his brief career in the Deocan, retired to the Isle of France. 

Pohlman, Colonel [also written Pholman and Balaman], — Colonel 
hlman was a native of Hanover, and a sergeant in a regiment oom- 
sed of men of that nationality, formerly quartered at Madras, and 
e of several similar mercenary oorps of foreigners in the Company’s 
.•vice, suoh as Doxat’s Chasseurs, tho Swiss Regiment do Mowon, 
d Claude Martine'a company. Pohlman entered De Boigne’s brigades 
out the year 1792 or 1798, and was a captain on the modest pay of 
). 200 a month in 1794. In April of tho following year he was in 
mmand of a Najib battalion in the Second Brigade at Mattra, to 
hioh JameB Skinner was posted when he first joined the servioe. 
etween this and 1799 he probably saw a good deal of servioe, for 
is a period of which Skinner has muoh to relate. Early in 1799 
erron distrusted Sutherland, who was in oommand of the Second 
rigade, and removed him from his post, whioh he bestowed on 
ohhnan, who shortly afterwards sustained a severe reverse in 
u unsuccessful attack upon the fort of Sh&piira, when six of his 
attalions were beaten baok with a loss of two offioers and 1,000 men 
filed and wounded. Eventually he captured the place, when, it is 
leasant to record, he treated the gallant Baj pi.it garrison with great 
.umanity and consideration, permitting them and their women-foJk 
o march out with all the honours of war, and the respect due to their 
leroio defenoe. In the following May, Pohlman commanded at the 
mportant battle of Malpfira, when his force consisted of his own 
irigade of eight battalions, five of the Chevalier Dudreneo’s, and 5,000 
lavalry. He infliotecl a severe defeat on R&jah Par tab Singh, and 
japtured 74 of his guns. This was the action in whioh Dudreneo’s 
3 orps was ridden down by the R&thors, and the viotory was solely due 
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to Pohlman's good generalship. For the next two years ho appoara 
to havo heen quartered in Eajputana, to enforoo payment of the 
trihuta due, and lteep the country under control whilst Perron's other 
brigades were engaged in the wars against Holkar, Lakwa D&da, and 
George Thomas, in none of whioh Poklroan seems to have had any 
part. In 1802 he escorted Perron to Ujjain, and here, for tho Booond 
time, superseded Sutherland, who was obliged to leave the service 
owing to Perron’s hostility. Pohlman and the First Brigade remained 
with Sindhia in the Deooan till war broke out with the Englisl^ It 
is uncertain whether he was in command of Sindhia’s infantry at the 
battle of Assaye, in which his brigade fought well, the artillery being 
splendidly served, and the men sustaining a stubborn fight against the 
genius of Wellesley and the valour of British troops for three hours. 
Pohlman eventually entered the Company’s service, though without 
rank, and re-enlisted some of his old soldiers to form an irregular 
infantry corps. He is desoribed ns an exceedingly obeerfol and enter- 
taining character, who lived in the style of an Indian prince, kept a 
seraglio, and always travelled on an elephant, attended by a guard of 
Mughals, all dressed alike in purple robes, and marobmg in file in the 
same way as a British cavalry regiment ; notwithstanding whioh 
melodramatic woakness, Pohlman was certainly one of Perron’s most 
competent ofiioers. 

Raymond, Francois m , General,— Francois do Raymond (whoso 
name Colonel Malleson gives as Miohsl Joachim Marie Raymond) was 
born at Serignao, in Gascony, in 1765. He came out to India early in 
life, and in 1775 obtained employment as sub-lieutenant in a battalion 
oommanded by the Chevalier de Lassd, in the service of Haider Ali 
of Mysore. His oonduot brought him to the notioe of the military 
authorities, and ho reoeived a commission as oaptain in the French 
army in 1788, and was appointed aide-de-camp to the famous Bussy. 
Three years later, on Bussy’s death, Raymond entered the service of 
the Nizam Ali Eh (in of Haidarabad, for whom he raised a small 
oorps of 300 men, hiring the weapons with whioh they were armed 
from a French merchant on the ooast, at the rate of eight annas per 
mensem for eaoh musket. When the confederate war against Tipu 
Sultan broke out, and tbe English, Mar&th&s, and the Nizam were 
leagued against the ruler of Mysore, Raymond’s command was raised 
to 700 men, and he distinguished himself so muoh in the oampaign 
that he grew into great favour with Ali Khan, and his force was 
augmented to 5,000 men, his own pay being increased to Rs. 5,000 a 
month. At the battle of Kardla in 1795 Raymond’s battalions 
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unbared 10,840 men, with 28 guns and 40 tumbrils. The regularity 
;th which this force was paid enabled him to fill its ranks with 
iserters from the Company's services, to whom ho hold out tempting 
duoements. He is also said to have encouraged French prisoners 
war on parolo to esoape and take service under his flag. The 
,ttle of Kardla was the only occasion exoept the Mysore war in which, 
iring a servioe of seventeen years, Raymond met a foreign foe. Ho 
as forced to retire from the field, but was not defeated, for the retroat 
as solely duo to the Nizam’s pusillinamity, and ordered at a moment 
hdh Raymond’s battalions were stoutly and, peradventure, success- 
lly holding their own, He was next employed in reduoing to sub- 
ission the Nizam’s rebellious son and heir, Ali JAh, In this he met 
ith stout resistance, and was obliged to send for reinforcements to 
le of his subordinates named Baptiste, on being joined by whom he 
liokly brought the expedition to a oonolusion, and Beoured the person 
' Ali JAh, who committed suicide, leaving Sikander JAh heir to 
,e throne. This Prince was accustomed to swear “ by the head of 
aymond,” whom he regarded as the first of men, with the Bingle 
itraotion that he belonged to a nation that had murdered its king 
id queen. After the battle of Kardla Raymond tried hard to obtain 
ie Karpa district, which would have enabled him to co-operate with 
ly French foroe making a dosocnt on the Ooromandal coast, with or 
ithout the concurrence of the Nizam. He already possessed an im- 
.ense military territorial assignment whioh yielded fifty-two lakliB of 
ipoes a year, in addition to an estate or Jaglvir of his own, the inoome 
' whioh was Rs. 50,000. His salary was princely, and in the style of 
s domestic life he oolleoted round him every luxury and elegance 
ithin the reach of a European in Indio. Previous to his death 
3 further increased his foroe, which he considered “ A Froneh body 
: troops, employed and subsidised by the Nizam,” to over 14,000 
ien, with a oomplete train of artillery, chiefly brass ordnance, 
orked by a well-trained corps of Europeans, and drawn by 6,000 
illocks. His cavalry numbered 600. He possessed, in his own 
girt, all the guns and military equipage belonging to the force. The 
hysique of his soldiers was not to be compared with that of the 
alwart and warlike warriors whom De Boigne and Perron enlisted 
om the fine recruiting grounds of Upper India, but the men were 
ell disciplined, and their parade appearance was good, whilst the 
aviee itself was extremely popular with the Natives. 

Raymond was an ambitious and intriguing man, and one who 
nderstood the art of gaining his ends by engaging manners and 
moiliatory demeanour. After the battle of Kardla he began to 
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assume an almost ltingly state, for his power maclo him tho arbitrator 
of Haidarabad. All his regimental returns were headed Oorpa da 
Frmgoia da Raymond, and ho was received in his own cantonments 
with a royal salute, He stood in a position whioh would have onabled 
him, in the event of the Nizam's death, to elovato whom ho ploasod to 
the throne, and the overpowering influence whioh ho acquired in tho 
oountry was a serious menace to English interests. I-Ie wub in olose 
touch with the Government of Franco, and with Tipu Sultan of Mysore, 
and engaged in intrigues whioh had for their object an alliance against 
the British power in the East. He was also in correspondence frith 
some of the European officers in Sindhia's servioe, and an interesting 
letter exists whioh he addressed to Miohael Filoze in January, 1798, 
on the subject of the treaoherous Beizure of Nana Farnavis, the 
Peshwa's Prime Minister. This is worth quoting as showing Bay- 
mond’s honourable feelings, and because of a rather quaint adaptation 
it contains of the “Bights of Man” theory to eighteenth oentury Marftth& 
politics— probably the first and last time the argument was used in 
such a connection. “ A report prevails, ’’ writes Eaymond, “ that 
Nano Farnavis lias been arrested contrary to tho Eights of Man and 
to the clauses of the treaty for which you [Filoze] were security. I have 
no other interest in speaking of this but that which I take for evory 
European whose reputation is dear to me." Then he goes on to request 
Filoze to obtain the Nana's restoration to liberty, and offers him a 
position and emoluments, “one- fourth more than you have with 
Soindia, and a jagMr of one lakh of rupees annually.” The reason 
of this liberality is not obvious in tho letter, but it suggests many 
inferences. The epistle oonoludes : “ I will be shortly on your 
frontiers, when we shall be able to keep up a correspondence. Burn 
this letter if it should not suit you ; but write to me. Eaymond.” 

Two months later Raymond died— according to some accounts by 
poison — at the early age of forty-three,, and in the enjoyment of a 
degree of power and oonsequenoe never reached by any other military 
adventurer in Southern India. 

Baymond’s oharacter has been variously estimated by different 
writers. Major Thorn desoribes him as “ a man of extensive know- 
ledge and equal aotivity." Kaye, in Mb “ Life of Malcolm,” views 
his oharacter in the following light : “ Eaymond was a man of great 
ability and address. . . . Had he lived the taking of Ms men (in 1798) 
would not have been an easy task. . . . His troops were admirably 
disciplined and equipped. Them store-rooms well filled with arms 
and accoutrements, and clothing from Europe of excellent quality, 
and they could with ease have armed 12,000 more men in a few 
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months. They oast excellent cannon, and made serviceable muskets 
in then’ different foundries, all of whioh, as well as their powder- 
mills, were under the direction of able and eoientifio Europeans.” 
Malcolm’s opinion has already been quoted in another page, namely, 
that Baymond was a man of “ temper and conciliatory manners, by 
whioh he won his way to greatness.” But it has beon reserved for a 
contemporary historian, on grounds which it is a little difficult to 
understand, to elevate Baymond to the position of a national hero. 
“This remarkable man,” writes Colonel Malleson, “ is referred to by 
many English writers simply as 1 an adventurer named Baymond.’ 
That he was an adventurer is true, but he was one in the best sense 
of the term-r-oliivalrous, daring, trustworthy, and a splendid or- 
ganiser; one of those adventurers who, like Garibaldi in our own 
days, leave their mark on the history of the country in which their 
deeds have been achieved. ... It may be said that no Indian Prince, 
not even Madhajee Soindia, or his successor, Dowlut Bao, ever had a 
finer or more efficient body of troops in his service [than those which 
Baymond raised]. In the oampaign against the Mahrattas in 1796 (?), 
it was Baymond and his troops who repulsed the chargo of the 
Mahratta oavalry and would have beaten them back altogether had 
not the Nizam and his troops abandoned the field. His reputation, 
great at the time, still survives, and it may be Baid with truth that 
the name of no European oonneoted with India lmB survived seventy- 
six years after the demise of his body, to live with such eternal green- 
ness in the hearts of the people of the country as does the name of 
Baymond in the memories and traditions of the great families of 
Hydrabad.” 

Those who have read these pages will hardly feel inolined to agreo 
with this estimate of Baymond’s superior talentB as a military ad- 
venturer. A soldier of fortune is judged by his deeds, and Baymond’s 
achievements in the tented field oannotfor a moment bear comparison 
with those of De Boigne, Pen-on, or Thomas. 

Passing to the other side of the pioture, we have the opinion of 
Major Kirkpatrick, who was British Besident at Haidarabad in 1797, 
and wrote of Baymond as “ by no means a man of vigorous mind or 
decided character, aud very hard, and wanting liberality in pecuniary 
matters, whioh makes him muoh disliked by all his officers, except 
' one or two be favours. He never showed himself to be much of a 
soldier, but was artful, and bad an arranging head and conciliating 
manners when they suited bis purpose.” Captain Fraser, in “ Our 
Faithful Ally the Nizam,” desoribeB Baymond as wanting in charac- 
ter, promptitude, aud decision. Colonel Beatson, in his History of 
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the war with Tipn Saltan, lias recorded the following opinion of tiro 
adventurer and Ms party “ The corps commanded by Oolonol 
Baymond, which, during the last war in Mysore, amounted to no 
more than 1,500 men, was at that period so clofeotive in point of 
discipline as to be rather an objeot of oontempt than jealousy to the 
Government of India, It has gradually augmented its numbers and 
improved its discipline under the command of the late Monsieur 
Baymond, until it nearly reached the number of 14,000, and had 
obtained a degree of discipline superior in every respect to that of any 
Native infantry in India, excepting the SepoyB in the Company’s 
servioe. The corps formed the largest and most efficient branoh of 
the military establishment of His Highness the Nizam, and the 
French officer's had acquired a considerable ascendancy in his do- 
minions and oounoils, and had manifested on several occasions the 
symptoms of a disposition so arrogant, overhearing, and adventurous, 
as to excite alarm in the minds of His Highness and Ms ministers.” 

The last quotation must be from the despatohes of tho Marquis 
■Wellesley. “ Eaymond’s force was avowedly designed to cope with 
one He Boigne had oreated for the Mahrattas, and was organised on 
very similar lines. Each regiment was officered by two Europeans, 
and there was a field train of fifty gunB, and a small body of dis- 
ciplined oavah-y attached, The former was served by European 
gunners, many of them deserters from the Company’s service. The 
parade appearonoe of the foroe was good, but the discipline was far 
from strict, and the slaoknees in this respect, oombined with the 
regularity of pay, made the servioe a very popular one with the 
Natives, so that there was no difficulty in keeping the brigade up to 
its full strength. All the offioers were Frenohmen, devoted to the 
doctrines of Jacobinism, and any amongst them who ovinoed Boyalist 
tendencies were speedily dismissed. They fought under the Erenoh 
flag, and the Cap of Liberty was engraved on their buttons. Baymond 
was not a man of any great oapaoity or vigour, but in craft and 
intrigue he was an adept, and sustained his position by surrounding 
Mmself with a few favoiu’ites, who supported him through tMok and 
thin. With Ms other offioers he was for from popular, being a hard 
man, and in pecuniary matters extremely illiberal ; for, although he 
derived vast revenues from enormous territorial assignments, he could 
never divest Mmself of Ms inherent avarioe and meanness.” 

Bobehts, Lieutenant. — Lieutenant Boberts was an Englishman, 
and commanded a battalion of infantry in De Boigne’s First Brigade 
in 1790. He was present at the battles of Piitlian and Merto, and 
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Was severely wounded at tlia latter by a missile from a weapon known 
as an “ organ,” and wbioli oonsisted of several gun barrels so joined 
together as to fire at once. Whereby it would seem that the Mitrail- 
leuse was of Eajputanio origin 1 

Ryan, Major.— This unfortunate officer was an Irishman, and 
commanded a battalion in the service of Jaswant RAo Holkar. His 
only claim to be remembered is as a victim to that chiefs treachery, 
fflr he was one of the three British subjects who were oruelly 
beheaded in 1804 for refusing to take the field against their fellow 
countrymen. 

Saleur, Colonel [also spelt Suleur and Saleure]. — Colonel Saleur 
was a Swiss or Frenoh offioer, who succeeded to the oommand of the 
Begum Somru’s corps, after the suioide of Le Yassoult in 1795. Ho 
had taken no part in tho mutiny which led to his predecessor’s death, 
but had, on the oontrary, done everything in his power to prevent it. 
He was described as the “only respeotable officer” who signed the 
Covenant entered into between the Begum and her rebellious soldiery. 
Salem', who had been in the fdroe almost since its commencement, 
increased its strength to six battalions, with 40 guns and 200 cavalry, 
and in 1802 marohed with five battalions to join Sindkia in the Deccan 
after the defeat of TJjjain. The men were in a Btate of mutiny the 
whole way, as many of the colonel’s letters, written in French, to 
his mistress testified. When war broke out with the English, Saleur's 
troops were with Siudhia, but only one battalion took part in the 
battle of Assays, the other four having been left behind to guard the 
MarAtkA comp and baggage, and owing to this oiroumstance they 
esoaped destruction; and Colonel Saleur marohed them safely to 
Burhanpur, and from thence baok to SardhAna. • Saleur was one of 
the witnesses of the Begum’s marriage to Le Vassoult in 1798. 

Sanoster, Major. — Major Songster was a Sootohman, and a person 
of skill and ingenuity. In 1782 he obtained the command of the 
disciplined battalion of infantry whioh Madoo raised at Agra and 
sold to the Edna of Goliad. It oonsisted of 1,000 well-trained Sepoys 
and a respeotable train of artillery. Songster was skilled in the art 
of easting cannon, and those ho turned out could oompare with the 
best the Company manufactured, whilst his muskets, produoed at a 
cost of ten rupees each, were excellent in every respect. When De 
Boigne raised his first two battalions, he engaged Songster (whose 
master had been forced to surrender to Sindhia), and appointed him 
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to tlio charge of tho arsenal at Agra. Iio appears to have loti a very 
busy life, for in process of time othor arsouals anil magazines wore 
established at Mattra, Delhi, Gwalior, Kalpi, and Gohad, of all of 
which he had the superintendence. The cannon balls wore oast at 
Gwalior, wlicro thoro were very fiuo iron mines, and gunpowder was 
manufactured at Agra, the saltpetre and sulphur being imported from 
Bilianir. No mention of Saugster oan bo found after De Boigne’s 
resignation, though in 1801 a report appears in one of the Persian 
journals that “Lalcwa Ddda has employed Mr. Songster's son tg 
raise and discipline a battalion for him," whiok seems to indicate 
that the father was still in the country. Young Sangster was probably 
the cadet “Songster” who surrendered to General Wellesley after the 
battle of Assays. 

Shepherd, James, Colonel [known to the Natives as Jcvnme Sahib], 
— James Shepherd was an Englishman of unusual enterprise and 
oourage. Whon hardly emerged from obildhood, he deserted his 
ship in Calcutta, and aaoompanied an officer to De 'Boigne’s eamp in 
the quality of a menial servant. He afterwards lived in the samo 
capacity with a gentleman at Eatekpur. Shepherd was deBoribod as 
well calculated for the Native service, being a good-looking man and 
endowed with pliability of temper. About 1799 he took service 
under Ambnji Inglia, for whom he raised a brigade of regular 
infantry, which numbered five battalions, with COO cavalry and 25 
guns. Arnbaji was a penurious chiof, and stinted liiB officer in 
money, or he would have created a much more efficient force than 
one which is sometimes alluded to as the 11 ragamuffin battalions.” 
Shepherd was engaged in the attaok on Lakwa Dada’g position at 
Sounda in 1801, when, he materially assisted in defeating that chief, 
but lost four of his European offioers killed or wounded — poor Bellasis < 
amongst the former — and a great number of his men. He was 
detaohed to pursue Lakwa Ddda after his flight, and kept him in pljay 
during Perron’s oampaign against George Thomas. It is a pity thfSre 
is no detailed record of Shepherd’s services, for he is stated to hjave 
seen rnuoh and been frequently wounded. “Without birth, educa- 
tion, or protection," writes Smith, "he rose from obsourity to con- 
sequenoe by his bravery, his perseveranoe, and his fidelity; Ijiis 
diligent toil and bold enterprise deserved all the suocess he woij.” 
On the breaking out of the war with the English, Shepherd and .'hie 
party passed over to the Company’s service, and he distinguished 
him self in Bundelkhand in 1804, where he gave the celebrated Free- 
booter Amir Khan a sound beating at Moltdon Ghaut, and on. the? 24th 
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of Jnno completed. Ilia discomfiture by entirely defeating and dis» 
persing his force near Kunoh , Shepherds corps at this time consisted 
of 8,180 mou, and was highly praised for its efficiency when General 
Lake reviewed it in 1805. 

Skinner, James, Lieutenant-Colonel, C.B. — This compilation is 
so much indebted to “ The Military Memoirs of Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Skinner, C.B.," that although that delightful and graphio 
Jiiography of the stout old adventurer exists, a sketch of his oareer 
must be inoluded in these pages, and the following has been oondensed 
from the above work : 

James Skinner was born in 1778. His father waB a native of 
Sootlaud, and an officer in the Company’s service, and his mother a 
Bajpfitni, the daughter of a Rajpiit landholder in the Mirz&pur 
country. She was taken prisoner in the war with Ohait Singh, the 
Rftjah of Benares, during an notion near Bijaigarh, and came under 
the protection of Ensign Skinner, to whom she bore Bix ohildren, 
three sons and three daughters. The latter were all married to 
gentlemen in the Company's service. David, the eldest son, wont to 
sea; James, the second, and the subject of this sketch, became a 
military adventurer ; and Robert, the youngeBt, followed in hiB 
footsteps. 

Skinner’s mother died by her own hand in 1790, because it waB 
dooided that her daughters should be Bent to sohool, and she con- 
ceived this would be a violation of the sanctity of the purdah, and 
that their Rajput honour would be destroyed in consequence. After 
her death Jamea and Robert were sent to a charity Bohool, their 
father being still only a lieutenant, and unable to pay for their 
education. However, when he obtained his captaincy in 1793, he 
removed his sons to a boarding-sohool, where the charge was Rs. 80 a 
month for each. Two years later James was bound apprentice to a 
printer, on a seven years’ indenture, and sent to the office to learn his 
business. 

Three days sufficod to disgust him with his proposed calling, and 
he determined to run away to sea. On the third night he effected his 
osoape, with sixpenco in his pocket, on which he contrived to live for 
six days. When his money was exhausted he wandered about the 
Calcutta bazaar, working for any one who would hire him, and for 
some time picked up a precarious living by carrying loads or pulling 
the drill for Native carpenters at a pay of threepence a day. But 
before long he was recognised by a servant of his elder sister, Mrs. 
Templeton, who forthwith bore him away to his master’s house, 
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After getting a good rating from his uncle, he was set to work to 
oopy law papers, and remained so employed for throe months, until 
Ms godfather, Colonel Burn, arrived at the Presidency. This gentle- 
man, finding that young Skinner burned to be a soldier, gave him 
Es. 800 and sent him to Oawnpore, where Captain Skinner’s regiment 
was stationed, and whither the Colonel was soon returning. 

Here Skinner arrived in April, 1705, and a fortnight later his 
godfather followed, and furnished him with a letter of introduction 
to General de Boigne at Koil. Proceeding there the youngster wtw 
very kindly reoeived by the great man, who gave Mm an ensign’s 
appointment in his brigades, on a pay of Es. 160 a month, and posted 
him to ft Nojib battalion, commanded by Captain Pohlman, at 
Mattra. 

Shortly after tMs De Boigne retired, and the temporary command 
of the army devolved upon Colonel Eobert Sutherland, who was at 
the head of the Second Brigade, to which Skinner’s battalion belonged. 
Skinner’s first experience of active service was during a campaign in 
Bundelkhand, where Sutherland and Lakwa Dada were engaged in 
reducing several refractory chiefs and riijahs to obsdienoe. Here he 
assisted in two field-battles, and the storm and oaptnre of five or six 
forts, whioh intensified his military aspirations. Ho now made it 
his study to master all tlio modes of Native warfare, and beoame pro- 
fioient ifl the use of the Mar&tM spear, the bow and arrow, and the 
sword exercise. 

In 1796 Perron was appointed to the supremo oommand of the 
army of Hindustan, and arrived at Mattra in February of the follow- 
ing year. Soon after this the rebellion of the Bliais broke out, and a 
large force was ordered to assemble at Gwalior, under Captain Butter- 
field, to whioh Skinner’s battalion was attaohed. The first action in 
the campaign was the battle of Chandkhori, where, owing to his 
desertion by the MardthA oavahy, Butterfield was defeated and 
obliged to fall back with a loss of 500 men. Skinner defended his 
rear during the retreat to a fort oalled Shdrgarh, behaving very 
gallantly in the faoe of great difficulties and dangers, and bringing 
off his guns with safety. For this he reoeived great commendation 
from Captain Butterfield, and General Perron hearing of it promoted 
him to the rank of lieutenant with the pay of Rs. 200 a month. 

The Bhais had now been joined by Lakwa Ddda, and retired to 
Ckiturgarh in Udaipur, and thither Ambaji Inglia, the new Marathd, 
commander-in-ohief, followed them. Captain Butterfield was again 
in oommand of- the infantry, and Skinner, now promoted to the 
oharge of tyo battalions; accompanied Jpm> A great deal of 
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skirmishing took place, but nothing decisive was affected. Nor were 
matters mended when Ambaji was joined by Colonel Sutherland and 
George Thomas, who had been temporarily engaged by the chief. 
The campaign, whioh was not without adventure for Skinner himself, 
was out short by political considerations, and Colonel Sutherland 
being suspected of treachery by Perron, was superseded, and hie 
command conferred on Major Pohlman, an offioer under whom 
Skinner subsequently saw much service. It may be observed that 
§kinner did not care much for Sutherland, and there waB a quarrel 
between the two before the Colonel left the brigade. 

Soon after assuming command Pohlman was direated to take a 
fort called Jfijpur, whioh was in the possession of a refractory Bajpiit 
ohief namod Kasri Singh. In the first assault he suffered a severe 
repulse, but four days later Buooeeded in carrying the place by storm. 
This was one of the hottest affair’s Skinner was ever engaged in. In 
Pohknan’s life the name of this fort is given as Shapiira on very good 
authority, but from internal evidence it seems more likely that 
Skinner’s location of the scene is the right one, there being a strong 
fort at Jftjpur and none at Shapiira. Prom here the brigade marched 
to Delhi, at the siege and capture of whioh, as well as at that of 
Agra, Skinner was present, both cities having refused to acknowledge 
Perron’s authority. 

The next action in whioh Skinner was engaged was the battle of 
Malpura, in whioh he showed distinguished gallantry. Lord William 
Bentinok, when he was Governor- General of India, mentions an 
incident in this battle in one of his political despatches to the Court 
of Directors on the subject of Skinner's publio services. “ I cannot 
refrain," he writes, 11 from relating an anecdote told me by an old 
Sirdar in the Jeypore service. He had a command in the battle of 
Buxar in 1764, and ho must have been a hundred years of age ; but 
he had still retained the ereotaess of youth, a fine martial appearance, 
and his faculties unimpaired. He desoribed to me, with a manner 
and expression glowing with gratitude, how in the battle of Jeypore 
' (i.c„ Malpiva), Colonel James Skinner, then a youth, led a charge 
of cavalry, captured a field battery whioh the Sirdar commanded, 
and then, by his humane and decided interference, saved his life.” 
It is worthy of Skinner’s habitual modesty that he does not relate 
this incident in his own description of the battle, but merely mentions 
how he nearly lost his own life in the final repulse of the E&thors, 
being attaoked by one of them, who oharged into the oentre of the 
square and killed his horse, Skinner only esoaping with his life by 
an undignified retreat under a tumbril. After the battle Skinner was 
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the fivst to reconnoitre the Jaipur oamp, into whioh lie rode boldly, 
only to find it deserted, Hore he loolod two goldon idols with 
diamond eyes, belonging to Elijah PartAb Singh, and trinkets to tho 
value of. Es. 2,000, amongst them being “ a brass fish, with two 
ehowroes hanging down like moustaohios." TLub ourions objbot 
proved to be the Maid maratib,av Fish of Dignities , a dooorative 
symbol conferred by the Mughal emperors on rfijaliB of the highest 
rank, and equivalent to the Three horse tails of the Turkish Empire, 
or the Button of the Chinese mandarin. In this instance the decora 
tion had been conferred on Elijah Part&b Singh. Skinner presented 
this valuable acquisition to the Marathd General, and received in 
return a handsome Tchilat and considerable oommendation. 

A f6w days after this Perron joined the army, and Skinner visited 
Jaipur in his suite. Prom here he was detached, in independent 
oommand, to attack a fort near the Chambal river, belonging to a 
Eajprit chief named Bam Pal Singh. On arriving bofore this place, 
he found tho low mud walls so nearly level with the crest of the 
glacis, that there was no touching the bastions with the battering 
train. Ho therefore opened trenoheB, and advanced by regular 
approaolies to the glacis, and then ordered a mine to be carried under 
it. When this was sprung his three battnlions rushed forward to tho 
assault, and after one rather severe check the place was taken. 
Skinner was next ordered to assist tho Karaoli Elijah, who had fallen 
out with his neighbour of TJni&ra, and hired, sovoral battalions, 
(amongst them Skinner’s from Porron), to fight his battlos for him. 
The force consisted of six battalions of infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 
twenty guns; of these the only efficient troopB were Skinnor’s. 

Tho scene of the oampnign was between the territory of Tonic and 
the Ban&s river, and here the two armies oame in sight of ono 
another. But the Ifavaoli chief was a coward, and an impecunious 
one to boot, and could not find money to pay his mercenaries, who 
became so dissatisfied and insubordinate, that Skinner sent for rein- 
forcements to Colonel Polilman. But before they arrived the Uniara 
Elijah took advantage of the troubles in bis enomy’s camp, and intri- 
gued with the discontented levies, and a little later moved out to 
give battle ; whereupon the whole of the Karaoli infantry, with tho 
exception of Skinner’s battalion, deserted to the enemy. 

On seeing this, Skinner commenced a retreat towards a deserted 
village in his rear, which he gained with difficulty, driving off two 
of the enemy's battalions who charged him. Then the whole of their 
oavalry and infantry, amounting to 6,000 men, came on to the attack, 
and upon this Skinner reoognised it was hopelesB to attempt to hold 
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the village. So lie deoided to retreat, if possible, to Tonic, whioh was 
sis miles distant, and evacuated Ms position, but was immediately 
attacked by the two battalions who had previously charged him, 
and wero now aided by their cavalry. These Skinner repulsed, but 
not without the loss of one of his five gunB, and his horse was killed 
under him, Tho remainder of the enemy now came up fast, and 
Skinner found further progress impossible, so he drew up his men on 
a level plain, and then made them a short but spirited speeoh, telling 
tkgm they oould but dio once, and exhorting them to fight, and, if 
needs be, fall like good and brave soldiers. 

Allowing the enemy to approaok to within fifty yards, Skinner gave 
them a volley and then charged. Those in front gave way, and he 
captured their guns ; but their flanks wheeled into action, and galled 
him terribly ; whereupon Skinner threw his men into a square, and, 
as a last resouroe, attempted to gain some ravines about three quarters 
of a mile away. But it was to no purpose j the enemy, inspirited by 
his retreat, charged again and again, captured three more of his 
guns, and destroyed so many of his men that he had but 800 and a 
single field pieoe loft. Driven to dosperation, he onlled on his men 
to make a final sally, but as he was in the aot of leading them forward 
ho was shot through the groin by o matohlook man, and fell to the 
ground, and the remnants of his brave but unfortunate battalion wero 
destroyed. 

This happened about tlireo o’clock in the afternoon, and ho did not 
regain oonsoioueness till the next morning, when he found himself 
despoiled of everything except his pantaloons. Around him wore 
hoaps of his dead and wounded Native offioers and soldiers, among 
them a Subahdar with his leg shot off below the knee, and a Jemadar 
with a pike thrust through the body. All were tortured with thirst, 
and unable to move ; and thus they remained in helpless agony 
through the long hot day, praying for death. Night came at last, hut 
neithor release from Buffering nor assistance. The moon was full and* 
clear, and about midnight it was very cold. So dreadful did the 
night appear that Skinner vowed to himself that if he survived it he 
would never go soldiering again, and if he lived to reoover, that he 
would build a ohiu'oh to tho God of his white father. The wounded 
on all sides were moaning and dying out for water, and the jackals 
kept flitting about like four-legged ghouls, tearing the dead, and 
coming oloser and closer to the living, and were only kept off by 
stones feebly thrown at them. 

Next morning an old man and woman came to the battlefield 
carrying a basket and a pot of water. To every wounded map the 
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latter gave a piece of joari tread and a drink of water. This revivod 
Skinner, but aa tlie woman was a Chumarin (an cmtoaste) the Snbah- 
dar, who was a high-class Rajput, would take nothing from her handB, 
saying that a little more or less suffering was nothing, and that he 
preferred to die unpolluted. 

Skinner was eventually rescued by a party of the TJnidra Elijah's 
men, who came to the field to bury the dead, and send the wounded 
into camp. The poor Subahdar now got some water, and he and 
Skinner and the rest were lifted in sheets and taken to the Elijah's 
encampment. After a month the oliiof gave Skinner his liberty. 
It is pleasant to learn that the brave Subahdar also recovered, and 
that Skinner sent the poor Olmmarin woman a present of a thousand 
rupees, and a message that he considered her in the light of a mother. 

His wound now obliged Skinner to take leave, and in February he 
went down to Ooloutta, where he stayed several months with his 
sister, Mrs. Templeton, returning to his duties in the month of 
January, 1801. In the May following he was engaged in the Btorm 
of Sounds, having in the interval beon transferred from the Second to 
the Third Brigade, whioli, under Pedron, had been entrusted with this 
attaolc. The column to which Skinner was attached lost three offioers 
and 1,000 men killed and wounded, but oaptured Lakwa Ddda’s guns. 
The casualties are Skinner's, and the prudent reader will do well to 
divide all his figures by three or four, and sometimes more ; but in 
this sketch they ore all given ns he estimates them. After the viotory 
Skinner returned with his corps to Aligarh, 

Two months later he was again sent on active servioe, this time 
against George Thomas. The Third Brigade was now commanded by 
Louis Bourguien, an officer for whom Skinner had no respect what- 
ever. The events of the war have already been very fully detailed 
(chiefly from Skinner’s memoirs), and need not be repeated ; although 
it may be noted that Skinner considers the battle of Georgegarh the 
severest one in which he was present during his military career. Later 
on he had a creditable share in seouring for Thomas the terms whioli 
enabled him to surrender with honour to himself, and Skinner’s con- 
duct on this occasion, unassumingly related by himself, is worthy of 
the highest praise. 

In March, 1802, Skinner, who had been posted back to his old 
brigade, the ;Seeond, accompanied Perron to Ujjain, and was present 
at the memorable Darbar when Daulat Edo Sindhia’s intended 
treaohery was averted by the cunning and precaution of Perron. 
Skinner returned to Hindustan with the General, and a period of 
comparative inaction followed, till war broke out with the English in 
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gust, 1808. On the 28th of that month all the British subjects in 
rron’a brigades ■were summarily dismissed the servioe, and a few 
ys later Skinner joined General Lake’s eamp, under oirenmetances 
doll his dark oomplexion rendered somewhat mortifying to the 
lour propra of a gallant man. But this was compensated by the 
latment he received from the Commander-in-chief, who took a great 
icy to him, and shortly afterwards, when 2,000 of Perron’s Hindu- 
tni horse came over to the English after the battle of Delhi, 
pointed him to the oommand. On this occasion ooourred an inoi- 
nt which shows how Skinner was beloved by his soldiery. When 
e troopers were asked whom they would have for their oommander, 
th one voioe they shouted — “ Sikandcr Sahib," that being the 
pellation, half name, half sobriquet, given Skinner by the Natives, 
is own cognomen they pronounoed Is-kinner, whioh they changed 
to Silccmder, associated in then’ minds with Alexander the Great, as 
oompliment to Skinner’s dauntless valour, which was a bye-word 
aongst them. 

With Skinner's subsequent career it is not in the province of this 
mpilation to deal. Perron's 2,000 Hindustani horse bocame a 
mous British irregular cavalry corps, known as SMrmer's Horae, 
• moro familiarly and affoctionatoly as Tho Yellow Boys. They and 
icir leader oovered tliomsolves with glory during tho next thirty 
larB, and tlisir exploits and aohievamoutB won for Sldmior the sub- 
antivQ rank of Lieutenant- Colonel in the British Army, and tho 
ivoted distinction of the C.B. A valuable jagliir in the Aligarh 
istriot was also conferred upon him. For many years bis lioad- 
nnrters wore at George Thomas’s old oapital of Hiinsi (near to whioh 
>mo of his descendants are still living), and he performed ablo servioe, 
[though his after life was not unoheqnered with some disappoint- 
ments which he did not deserve. Ho made a host of friends, and 
)und many admirers, amongst them such distinguished men as Lord 
iske, Sir John Malcolm, Lord Metcalfe, Lord Minto, the Marquis of 
lootings, Lord Comberaere, and Lord William Bentinok. It is 
oodly roll of patrons and aoquaintanoes for the offspring of a Com- 
any’s ensign and a Bajputni girl, and one whose only introduction to 
igh sooiety was his own sterling worth I 
Many aneodotes are related of Skinner, but only two or three can 
e here reoorded. Perhaps his most remarkable characteristic was 
iis modesty and utter contempt of all assumption. To the end of his 
ife an old spoon was placed on his breakfast table every morning to 
emind him of his own humble origin and early days. In fulfilment 
f the vow he rqadg pn the battlefield pf Hjii^ra, tp buftj a church tp 
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the God of his father if his life woro spared, lie orootod the odifioo of 
St. .Tamos at Dolhi, at a oost : of .-820,000, ami in tire same spirit of 
modest humility before noted, often expressed a desire that when ho 
died ho should ho buried, not within it, but under the door sill, so that 
all persons onteriug might trainpla upon “ the chief of sinnerB.” 

Skinner’s domestio habits were in some respects more Muhammadan 
than Christian, and he left behind him a numerous family by sundry 
wives, of whom he had at least fourteen. His eldest son, Hercules 
Skinner, was educated in England, and through the influence of Jjord 
"William Bentinok received a commission in the Hydrabad Contin- 
gent, muoh to his father’s delight. In 1880 Colonel Skinner was 
confirmed, ancl during his latter years waB sincerely pious, constantly 
studying the Bible, and preparing himself for his end. He died at 
Hdnsi on the 4th of December, 1841, aged sixty-three years, and was 
buried there with military honours. But a little Inter his remains 
were disinterred, and carried to Delhi to be deposited by the side of 
his dearly loved friend and comrade, William Fraser (brother to liis 
biographer), under the altar of St, JamoB’s Church. It had been his 
wish to be buried near Fraser, and it was felt proper that this wish 
should be fulfilled. 

Oh tbe 17th of February 1842, accompanied by the whole of liis 
corps, and a great concourse of people, the coffin waB carried from Hansi 
to Sitaram-lca-Sarai, on the outskirts of Delhi. Here all that was 
mortal; of tlio gallant old adventurer was met by tho civilians and 
military officers of the station, and a vast multitude from tho oity, and 
so escorted to its final rosting-plaoe. “None of the Emperors of 
Hindustan,” Bftid the Natives, “ were ever brought into Delhi in such 
state as Sihander Sahib I ” 

Skinner, Robert, Major. — Eobert Skinner was the younger brother 
of Colonel James Skinner. He entered Porron’s army in November, 
1800, with an ensign’s commission, and was posted to do duty with 
his brother’s battalion. The introduction of the yoimg subaltern to 
his men was a characteristic one. The elder Skinner called bis most 
trusty Native officers together, fine old soldiers, with scarred faces and 
grizzled beards, and steady, intrepid fellows every one of them. Then 
he drew himself up in military fashion, and pointing to Robert, said, 
“ This is my brother ; see ye be Ms protectors 1 ” The veterans, 
strobing their beards, and carrying their hands on their foreheads, 
replied with grave emphasis — ‘ 1 On our heads be it 1 ’ ’ James Skinner 
was not quite confident of his brother’s discretion, and selected thifj 

method of safeguarding, his inexperience, 
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loliort Skinner was present at the attack on Bam Pal Singli’B fort 
v Ilia Chambnl, wboro ho was womiiloil by a bnllot in tlio neelc, and 
god to return to Aligarh to rocovor. !Io rejoined his brotlior after 
dofoat of Uniiira, and was soon aftorwarda promoted to the rank 
nontenant, and given the oommand of a battalion in tlio Second 
gndo undor Pohlmau. Tho next occasion on whioh tho two 
there sorvod sido by sido was in tho wav against George Thomas, 
tho battlo of Georgegnrh the following incident ocourrod, tonoliingly 
i^od by Fraser in Skinner’s memoirs : “ James and Eobert Skinner 
•e engaged at different parts of tho field, so that neither knew how 
other farod. The cannonade was so fierce and continuous, and 
slaughter so great, that all was smoke and carnage, and there was 
le communication between tho different battalions engaged. When 
battle ceased, a report came to James that his brother had been 
ed, whilst a similar one reached Eobert as to James. Both, moved 
one impulse, ran to the bloody fiold, without thinking of rest or 
roshmout, and sought all over for the body of the brother, but iu 
i darkness, amidst tho thousands of corpses, torn and mutilated by 
i cannon shot, neither found what ho sought, and after a woary 
d fruitless searoh, thoy returned to tho tent of their commanding 
leer to make their roport. By a singular ohanoo thoy ontered from 
posite sides at tho same moment, and tlio first thing that mot tlioir 
as was the objoot on whioh tlioir thoughts wore dwolling. They 
y nothing olso, but ran and embraced, calling out oaoh otbor’s names 
foro the officers that filled the tont." 

Robert Skinner was engaged at tho siege and Btorm of Hilusi, and 
the latter led one of the three assaultiug columns. In tho hand to 
nd street fighting he approached so close to Thomas on one ocoa- 
>n, that “ he got a out at Mm, hut his armour saved Thomas,” It 
is oharaoteristio of Thomas’s generous nature that after his sur- 
tider he was “particularly gracious to the younger Skinner, whom 
i embraced, and showed him tho out he had rooeived from him on 
b belt." 

On the oocurrenoe of the war with the English in 1803, Eobert 
rinner, after being dismissed from Perron’s army, repaired to 
irdliana, and took service with the Begum Somra, and when General 
ike arrived at Sikandra was deputed by that lady to make terms for 
sr, whioh lie did successfully. Subsequently .Skinner entered the 
impany’s service, and^was given the local rank of lieutenant, and 
ipointed to the cavalry corps Ms brother commanded. In this he 
mtinned to servo for many years, performing excellent services, and 
inning many encomiums. In 1625 James Skinner, with the 
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generosity of disposition and brotherly affoolion which so distinguished 
liis nature, desired to sever from his corps a portion to be made into 
n separate command for his brother, whose intorosts ho thus hoped 
to forward. But Lord Hastings, tho Governor-General, preferred the 
l'oroo being loft intact, and Robert Skinner remained in command of 
the second regimont in it, but was promoted to tho rank of looal 
Major. In 1819 tho Government granted him. in perpetuity a Bmall 
jaghir in tho district of Aligarh j but he did not live to enjoy it long, 
for his death ooourred in 1821, before he had reached his fortjpth 
year. 

Smith, Lewis Ferdinand, Major.— Major Lewis Ferdinand Smith, 
as the historian of the military adventures of Hindustan, and as an 
adventurer himself, and a writer of considerable ability, deserves a far 
more complete biography than oan, unhappily, be compiled ; for he 
was a modest soldiery man, who preferred to write of the achieve- 
ments of others, not of his own deeds. Of his early oareor little is 
reoordod. He was tho son of Major Lewis Smith, an officer in the 
Honourable Company’s sarviae, and entered Sindliia’s army during tho 
time that Do Boigno was in command, though at what precise date it 
is impossible to say. He evidently know Do Boigno well and inti- 
mately, for in 179(3 and 1707 he contributed two oxoellent letters, de- 
scriptive of tho General's life and oareor, to tho Calcutta Telegraph — 
a' curious namo for a newspapor in the last ooutury, although, so far 
baok as 1707, Edgowovth had invontod his Telolograph, contracted 
into T olio graph, “ a machine whioli describes words at a distance.” 
This digression is, however, paronthotioal. In tho two letters alluded 
to, Smith inchoates that he had a long daily intercourse with De Boigne. 
His first independent command on aotivo servioe seems to have been 
in 1798, when he defeated the forces of the Bhopal State in an engage- 
ment, when he waB s,t the head of a battalion of infantry and 100 
cavalry. In Deoemb'er of the following year he waB entrusted with 
the conduct of a moi,e considerable oampaign. An impostor named 
Sultan Shah gave hipself out to be Ghulam Eider, the miscreant 
who blinded the Emperor Shah ’Alomin 1788, and whom he declared 
had never been killed, hut escaped and reuohed Mecca. Sultan 
Shah, claiming this \ personality, pretended he had been ordered 
by the Prophet to recover Hindustan from, the Marithis, and 
re-establish the Muhammadan Empire. He appeared in arms in the 
province of Saharanpu^’, where he was opposed by a Mar&thi offioial 
named Ramohander Pstlkia, whom he easily defeated. The eclat of 
this victory brought hitp a number of followers, and Perron found it 
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36BHai'y to sand Major Smith with three battalions against him. 
nth was strengthened by some of the Begum Somru's troops, and 
> combinod force marched against Sultan Shah, and on the 22nd of 
ivember, 1799, came upon him at the village of Ddlun, near the K&li 
tdi. Smith at onoe crossed the river, but the Begum’s battalions 
nained where they were, “ for more security," as a contemporary 
ronicler quaintly puts it. An aotioa took plaoe, and the ImpoBtor’s 
my, whioh oousisted of 10,000 BohillaB, 400 cayalry, and some small 
Id pieces showed poor fight, Smith advanced quickly to within 
ape-shot range, and then poured several discharges into the enemy, 
10 forthwith took to flight, and were ohased for a considerable 
stanoe. 

The next reoord of Smith’s services is during the war with George 
iiomas, in which his achievements at first were less satisfactory. He 
as in command of a battalion of Bourguien’s Brigade, and de- 
hhed with this and two others to beseige Georgegorli, whilst the 
olonel followed Thomas on a wild-goose ohase into the Sikh oountry. 
he latter doubled baok, shook off his pursuers, and swooped down on 
mith, with a greatly superior numerical force, Smith at onoe raised 
le siege, and retreated upon Jhojjar. “ Why ThomaB did not follow 
io,” he writes in his book, “ I oannot say. If he had continued the 
ursuit I must have lost all my guns, and my party would have been 
ompletely destroyed. But Thomas spared me and remained at 
leorgegarh.” Smith was rescued from his perilously weak position 
y his brother’s arrival next ,day ; but he did not forget Thomas’s 
aoderation, and amply repaid it. He was present throughout the whole 
if the oampaign, and accompanied Bourguien to Hilnsi ; and when the 
atter had “ eubdned the garrison with gold, whioh in India is more 
rresistible than in Europe," Smith come forward to assist Thomas to 
ibtain honourable terms of surrender. 

In 1803 Smith accompanied Dudrenec's Brigade to the Deconn, and 
ater in the year returned with it to Hindustan, and surrendered to 
3olonel Vandeleur at Mattra, a few days after the battle of Delhi, 
ivailing himself of the Governor- General’s proclamation offering 
pensions to all British subjects in the MarathA employ who resigned 
them posts, and being awarded one of Bs. 1,200 a month. “ I have 
lost," he writes, “ the hopes of an independent fortune, which I 
would have aoquired from my rank, the result of my long service, in 
spite of Perron’s injustice j and I Bhould have starved had it not been 
for the political and munificent generosity of the Most Noble the 
Governor-General in allowing liberal provisions to the British 
officers, who were obliged to quit Scindia’s service on the declaration 
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of war. Wo should liavo bean wanting in principle, anil in duty to 
our eouulry, had wo continued to bouvo its ouomies." DghuIgh being 
the nuthor of “A Wkololi of tlio Bogulav Corps in tlio Sorvioo of tho 
Nativo Princes of India," Bniitli contributed several papers) to tho 
Asiatic Animal ltogistor and other publications, for hiB style of com- 
position can easily bo recognised in many of tlio “ Newsletters " 
which apponred in Indian newspapers during tho time that Perron 
nourished. 

Smith, Emimus Felix, Captain.— Captain E. P. Smith was a 
younger hrothov of Lewis Ferdinand Smith, and was born in Bohil- 
khancl in 1777. He entered Sindkia’s service at a very early age, but 
left on obtaining a commission in the 80th Begiment. This, how- 
ever, he subsequently resigned in order to remain with hiB brother, and 
to this end re-entered Sindhia’s servioe in 1800. Soon after this he wub 
engaged in the reduction of two rebel battalions, commanded by the 
widow of Captain Lo Marohant, who had refused submission to Perron’s 
orders. Ha then obtained an appointment in the Hindustani Horse, 
and aooompaniod Bourguien on tho campaign against George Thomas. 
When his brotlior was defeated at Goorgogorh, and obliged to fall 
back on 0 hajjar, Emilias hurried to the relief at the head of his cavalry, 
and “ porformed an astonishing rapid movement of eighty miles in ten 
hours, fraternal allbotion giving impulse to his oourso.” Two days later 
ho commanded the loft wing of Bourguien’ 8 army at the battle of 
Goorgogarli ; and whilst gallantly leading it to tho ohargo, his leg was 
Hovaroly shattered by a four-pounder oannoii-ball. He was romoved to 
Jliajjar, where ho bore the tortures of an unskilful operation with 
manly fortitude, but sank under the fever wbioh the wound and shook 
to the system induced. He died on the 8th of October, 1801, aged 
twenty-four years. Just before he expired he said with a sigh — “ Ah, 
why did I not fall on the plains of Egypt with my regiment. I should 
then have died without a regret." He fell a saorifioe to his ardour 
for his profession. Ho was a young man of fine character, affec- 
tionate disposition, and good eduontion. Something of a poet, too, 
for many fugitive pieces from his pen found a corner in the Calcutta 
periodicals of the day. 

Sombre, or Somru.— His infamy rather than his achievements 
have rescued the name of this notorious adventurer from oblivion, and 
awarded it an unenviable niohe in Indian history. Sombre’s real 
name was Walter Bernhard, and he was reputed to be the son of a 
butcher at Saltsbuvg, where he was born in 1720. At the age of thirty 
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lie oamo out to Pondioherry on board a French frigate, from which 
he deserted in order to enlist in tho French ray of Southern India. 
To hide his identity he assumed the name of Somers as a nom de 
guerre, but his saturnine features and lowering mien soon oaused its 
corruption into the sobriquet of Sombre, whioh in turn was twisted by 
Native pronunciation into Somru. 

Sombre appears to have spent soma years in the Carnatic and 
Southern India before he made his way to Bengal. Arrived here, he 
first of all enlisted as a private soldier in a Swiss battalion in the 
employ of the Company, but eighteen days’ experience of it sufficed, 
and he crossed the boundary into Chandemagore, and was appointed 
a sergeant in Mons. Law’s force. But he was soon discontented with 
this, and once more abandoning his allegiance, proceeded to the Upper 
Provinces, where he assumed the Native style of dress, and entered 
the service of Sur&j-ud-Daula, the Naw&b of Bengal, as a common 
trooper. This situation proved even less to his liking than his previous 
ones, and for the next two or three years he appears to have led a 
restless and vagabond existence, till 17C0, when he joined the rebel 
Faujddr of Pamea, by whom ho was appointed to the command of a 
small force, with instructions to drill it in the European method and 
bring it into discipline. In a few months the Faujdar suffered a 
rovorso, whioh naturally determined Sombre to desert him. The 
adventurer now accepted a similar post under an Armenian name, 
Gregory, a member of a Calcutta family of repute, and the virtual 
minister of Kaesim Ali Kh&n, who had Buooeeded SuiAj-ud-Daula as 
Nuwftb of Bengal. Fortune favouring Sombre, he wae promoted to 
tho command of two battalions. In 17C8 a rupture occurred between 
Kassim Ali and the Company, and the former, enraged at the ill 
suocesB of his arms, treaoherously attaoked and captured a large body 
of English residents at Patna, and in a spirit of wanton and blood- 
thirsty revenge, ordered them to be exeouted. 

But the deed was too dark and foul a one for any of Kassim All’s 
Native offioers to undertake, and it was reserved for Sombre to ingra- 
tiate himself with his master by oarrying out the crime. Tho details 
of this “ execrable villainy ’’ are thus given in the “ Annual Register.” 
« Somers invited above forty officers and other gentlemen, who were 
amongst these unfortunate prisoners, to sup with him on the day he 
had fixed for the execution, and when his guests were in full security, 
protected as they imagined by the laws of hospitality, as well as by 
the right of prisoners, he ordered the Indians under his command to 
fall upon them and out their throats. Even these barbarous soldiers 
revolted at the orders of this savage European. They refused at 
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to obey, and desired that aims should bo given to the English, and 
that they would then engage them. Somers, fixed iu Mb villainy, 
compelled them with blows and threats to the accomplishment of 
that odious service, The unfortunate victims, though thus suddenly 
attacked and wholly unarmed, made a long and' brave defence, and 
with their plates and bottles even killed some of their assailants, but 
in the end they were all [slaughtered. Proceeding then, with a file of 
Sepoys, to the prison where a number of the prisoners then remained, 
he direoted the massacre, and with his own hands assisted in the 
inhnman slaughter of one hundred and forty-eight defenceless Euro- 
peans confined within its walls— an appalling act of atrocity that Iibb 
stamped liis name with infamy for ever." Justice requires it to he 
added that in one aooount of this tragedy, it iB asserted that 
Sombre’s own life would have been forfeited had he refused to carry 
ont Kassim All’s oommands. 

British troops were soon, marching up from Calcutta to avenge this 
foul deed; and Kassim Ali Kbdn's army was defeated. But before 
this happened Sombre had been invited by the Naw&b Wash' of Oudli 
to enter Iris service, and seising the opportunity of Kassim Ali's dis- 
tress, renounced his allagianoe, extorted by violonoe the arrears of pay 
due to Mm, and then marchod his two battalions to Lucknow, where 
bo entered on bis now appointment. 

By the ond of 1708 Sombre’s force had increased to four battalions 
of infantry, one of cavalry, and a strong complement of artillery, and 
their commander enjoyed a high influonoo at Court, until war broke 
out with the English, and' the Nawab Wazir was dofeatod at the battle 
of Buxar, and compelled to sue for peaoo, when one of the prinoipal 
conditions insisted on by the English was the surrender of Sombro. 
The Nawab accepted tbo stipulation in theory, hut pointed out that, 
in practice, Sombre was in command of an armed force, whioli made 
his apprehension impossible, He proposed, as an alternative, to 
poison or assassinate the adventurer, but this suggestion was declined. 
Meanwhile Sombre, suspecting the tenor of the protracted negotia- 
tions, took advantage of the delay to surround and plunder the 
Hawdb’s BegumB, who had been entrusted to him for protection, and 
also to rob his late master, Kassim Ali, who was at the time a refugee 
at the Oudh Court. Having thus acquired a large sum of money by 
methods perfectly in keeping with his past career, he secured the 
fidelity of Ms force by paying it up in full, and then marched to 
Eohilkhond, Here- he entered the service of the Afghan chief, Hafiz 
Eaimat AU — the benevolent Kohilla ruler of Macaulay’s essay on 
Warren Hastings. But fear of the English soon drove him to leave 
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tho neighbourhood, and maraliing to Dig, ha enlisted under the banners 
of tho JAt RAjalr of Bhartpnr. His oonaeotion -with this potentate was 
of a very short duration, for in a few months he was serving the RAjali 
of Jaipur in a similar oapaeity, hut the Rajput prince soon dismissed 
a mercenary whom he found too villainous for his service, and Sombre 
finally tendered his sword, to Najaf KMn, the Wazir of Shah 'Alam, 
the Emperor of Delhi, and a nobleman who seldom refused the pro- 
posals of any military adventurers, and who agreed to pay Sombre 
Rs. 6S,000 a month for the services of his party. 

Dp to this period of his career Sombre had served twelve or fourteen 
different masters, but he remained in the service of the Court of 
Delhi until his death, This fixity of employment was probably due to 
his having been assigned a rich jaghir or estate at SardhAna, a dis- 
trict Gome forty miles north of the capital, where he built and fortified 
his headquarters, and settled down. 

From the time that he had quitted civilisation and Cliandernagore, 
Sombre had adopted the native dross, and with it tho oustom of keep- 
ing a harem. At SardhAna he fell in love with a very beautiful, and 
eke remarkable woman, concerning whoso parentage there are various 
accounts. One historian asserts that she was the daughter of a 
deoayed Mughal nobleman, another that she was a Kashmiri dancing- 
girl, and a third that she was by birth a Syudani, or lineal descendant 
of the Prophet. Sombre was already married to a woman of the 
Masflalman faith, who was still alive ; but this did not prevent him 
from repeating the ceromony with this girl who had taken his fancy. 
His connection with her laid the foundation of the fortunes of his 
family, for the Begum Soraru, as she came to he called, was not Iosb 
notable for her beauty than for her extraordinary cleverness and force 
of character. She soon gained a great ascendancy over Sombre, and 
it was in a great measure owing to her influence that he abandoned 
his roving life and settled down permanently at SardhAna. 

Sombre was an illiterate man who could neither read nor write, 
though he spoke Persian and Hindustani fluently. It is to his credit 
that he was never ashamed of his humble origin, and although his 
services were eagerly courted and bid for, and he enjoyed a position of 
c onsider able political power in the country, he despised show, and 
preferred a plain unostentatious mode of life. But with this single 
statement the category of his virtues is begun and ended. He pos- 
' sessed a certain degree of low and crafty intelligence, but was utterly 
destitute of military Bkill, martial spirit, or personal courage, whilst, 
considering the possibilities open to him, he was singularly devoid of 
enterprise and ambition.. Shortly after entering Najaf Khan’s service, 
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ho was offered ft largo and important Jaidail, or military assignment 
of territory, wliioh would havo raisod him to a priuooly position, but 
ho profaned a monetary monthly paymont, and refused the proposal. 
It is probable he feared tho risk involved in occupying an extended 
territory uooessitating tho distribution of his troops, and preferred to 
keep them togotkor and concentrated about his person. For it is 
known that aftor the massacre of Patna lie suffered agonios of 
remorse and fear, and lived in the miserable and constant terror of 
boiug botrayed into the hands of the English to expiate his crime. To 
prevent suoli a fate he always carried poison about his person, with, 
which to terminate his existence if neoessary, and if Ms oourago served 
him. 

Sombre’s disposition was merciless, oruel, and bloodthirsty, and he 
was totally wanting in honour and fidelity. Avarioious and unscru- 
pulous to an astounding degree, ho bartered his sword to tho highest 
bidder, with the eagerness of a huckster disposing of perishable goods, 
and olianged his fealty with the same unconcern that he changed his 
coat. His force was officered by Europeans, but few, if any, of them 
were men of respectability, and those he engaged were generally tho 
very dregs and dross of sooiety. Tho oonseipieuco was that his troops 
•wore gonorally in a stato of pronounced mutiny and insubordination, 
committing every imaginable outrago upon tho persons of thoir officers, 
whom they dospiead. They seldom obtainod then- pay until tlmy had 
put their commander into oonflnomont, and made him dig up his 
hidden treasure, if he had any, or borrow from bankers if ho had 
none. If the troops wore impatient it was their custom to divost 
Sombre of his trousers and straddle him across a hot gun. When ono 
battalion had extraoted its dues, he was often liandod over to anothor 
to be further squeezed. In later years the Begum hersolf was subjoeted 
to the starving process, but Colonel Sleeman is the authority for 
stating that she was never aotually grilled on a gun. The same 
writer states that it was Sombre's invariable rule when engaged in 
aotive servioe to draw up at a safe distance and await the course of 
events. If viotory declared for the enemy he sold Ms unbroken force 
to the foe for a cash payment ; if his own friends won, he promptly 
assisted them in plundering, and so secured all the tangible fruits of 
victory. 

Lewis Ferdinand Smith has left on reoord a soatking criticism of 
Sombre's okaraoter as a soldier, and of the merits and qualities of Ms 
corps. “ Sombre’s party,” he writes, 11 have never been oonspiouous 
for their military achievements, nor famed for their military trophies. 
They never lost a gun and never gained one, until they were defeated 
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by tlio British army noftr Adjanta Ghat (Assays). But thoy wore 
romarkahle for their excellent retreats. Sombre made it a rule in 
every action to draw his men out in line, Are a few shots, and then 
form square and retreat. This rule his party has aver sinoe adhered 
to with inflexible exaotitude ; by whioh singular mode of prudent war- 
fare thoy have acquired no laurels, yet preserved their reputation. 
They have been the most mutinous troops in India, end woe to the 
unfortunate European who was compelled by his neaessities to enter 
'into this party. Disgraoe, if not death, attended them, from the fre- 
quent rovolts of the soldiers, wheu they regularly wreaked their 
ire with clubs upon the shoulders of their European officers.” 

The latter years of Sombre’s life were rendered a perfect purgatory 
to him by his distrust and suspicion of all around him. He died at 
Agra on the 4th of May, 1778, aged fifty-eight years, and was buried 
in the garden of liia residence there. But three years later hie widow, 
tlio Begum Somru, on being baptized and received into the Roman 
Oatholio faith, oaused hie remains to he disinterred and deposited in 
the ohurohyard of that city. The following iB the Portugese in- 
scription over hie resting-place, in Padretola, Agra : — 


AQUIIAZ 
OWALT 
ERREINHA 
RD. MORR 


EO A0S4 
HE MAYO 
NOANNO 
DE 1778 


Aflor Sombre’s death tho command of his party, its pay, and the 
jagldr of Sardhana, wero coiitinucd to the Begum Somru, who was 
always known by that name, although on her entry into the church she 
had been christened Joanna Nobilis. By means of her uncommon 
ability, gallantry, aud masouliue foroe of character, she proved herself 
equal to the responsibility. She gave the oommand to a German 
uainod Pauly, perbapB because bo was a countryman of her 
husband, but, it lias been suggested, from more tender reasons, 
and gradually entertained a considerable body of Europeans, both as 
officors and to work her artillery, whioh numbered forty pieces of 
cannon. These Europeans were of all nationalities, English, French, 
Germans, Swiss, Portugese, Armenians, aud half-castes, many of them, 
being deserters from the Company's service. At one time the Begum 
employed over two hundred in her foroe. 

But she was unfortunate in her officers, for the respectable ones all 
left her, aud the otherB were a worthless, dissolute set of men, whose 
outrageous conduct often incited the troops to mutiny. Pauly was 
murdered “ by a bloody process ” in 1788 j Baours, wbo succeeded him. 
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retired, ho next did Eviuih and Dudrouoo, all throo disgustod with the 
11 beastly habits ” tif their Emopoan subordinates. It was about thiH 
timo that Goorgo Thomas roso to a position of importance, if not the 
actual control of hoi' force ; he, too, was forced to leave. It will bo 
romoiuborod that ho wan tlio officer concerned in tlio spirited succour 
which tlio Begum afforded to tlio Emperor Shall “Alain, when he was 
trying to reduce Najaf Kuli Khan in 1788. Thomas departed about 
1793, when ilie command of the party devolved upon Le VasBoult, a 
gallant and good-looking soldier, with whom the Begum carried on an* 
intrigue. She was presently married to him by Father Gregorio, a 
Carmelite monk, Major Bernier and Colonel Salem being the witnesses 
of the marriage, which was kept secret. Colonel Sleeman states that 
Le Yassoult proposed for her hand as the best method of securing his 
ascendancy over Thomas, to whom he was always hostile. Le Yub- 
soult was a gontleman by birth and education, and a soldier of honour- 
able feelings ; but lie was stem and haughty by nature, and eo 
thoroughly despised his subordinates that, after his marriage, ho 
rofused to associate with them on equal grounds, or admit them to a 
soul, at liis tablo. The Begum in vain endeavoured to persuade lior 
husband to alter Ilia demeanour, urging that their personal safoty 
roquived that the officers should bo conciliated. But her wamiugB 
wore disregarded. They provod too tme ; Le Yassoult's subordinates 
took umbrage, and doolarod that no man should command tliom who 
would not moet thorn on torms of perfect sooial oquality. Tlio troops 
sided with the officers, and determined to depose tlio Bogimi, and 
elevate Balthazar Sombre, a son of Sombre by his first wife, J;o tlio 
government. This woman was still living, nor, indeed, did sho die 
till 1888, when she must have beon over a hundred years old. Sho 
was buried at Sardbdna, the cemetery of whioli place, it is curious to 
note, contained the hones of many oontenarians. 

Matters with the mutineers were brought to a crisis by Lc 
Yassoult’s barsh treatment of a German offioer named Logois (afrioud 
of George Thomas), wlio was degraded for endeavouring to dissuade tbo 
Begnm from making an attack on Haridna. This arbitrary abuse of 
power disgusted the troops, who had. fought under Logois for many 
years, and were incensed at seeing him. superseded by a junior officer. 
After remonstrating in vain with Le Yassoult, they suddenly broke 
out into open mutiny. The Begum and her husband now became 
frightened, and determined to seek an asylum in the Company’s 
territory. Neither of them understood English, but Le Yassoult, 
with the aid of a grammar and dictionary, managed to communicate 
his wishes to Colonel McGowan, who commanded the advance post 
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of tho British army at Andpshahr. After some difficulty sanction 
was aocorded, but a stipulation was made that Le Vassoult should be 
treated as a prisoner of war on parole, and reside with his wife at the 
EYenoh settlement of Chandernagore. This was in May, 1795, 

The Begum's troops had, however, obtained information of what 
was going on, and immediately summoned Balthazar Sombre — or, as 
ho was more commonly called, from a title bestowed on him by the 
Emperor Shah 'Alam, Zafar Y&b Khan — from Delhi to assume the 
government of the Sardhdna State. Meanwhile Le Yassoult and the 
Begum managed to slip away, but their departure being discovered, 
a detachment was sent in pursuit .to capture them. An agreement 
existed between the Begum and Le Vassoult, that in the event of 
their falling into the hands of the mutineers, neither should survive the 
other. In the commotion that ensued, consequent upon their being 
overtaken and surrounded, the Begum drew a dagger, and in a half- 
hearted way slashed herself slightly in the breast. Her attendants 
seeing the blood flow shouted out that their mistress had killed herself. 
Do Vassoult, who was riding a short distance ahead, hearing the 
tumult, inquired what it arose from. He was told that his wife was 
dead, A second time he repeated the question, and recoived the 
same nnswor. He then drew a pistol from his holster, 'and although 
ha might easily have galloped off and saved liimBelf, placed the 
muzzlo to his mouth and pulled the trigger. The ball passed'through 
Ilia brain, and he sprang from his saddle a full foot into the ah', before 
ho foil dead to the ground. His corpse was subjected to every in- 
dignity and insult that tho gross and bestial imagination of his officers 
and men could conoeive, and left to rot, unburied, on the ground. 

The Begum, who was only slightly injured, was oarried hack 
a oaptivo to Sardh&na, and kept oliained to a gun for seven days, and 
doprived of all food except such as was conveyed to her by stealth by 
her female servants. Balthazar Sombre was seated on the masnad. 
Ho was a detestable compound of ignorance, weakness, cruelty, and 
debauchery, and it was not long before it became evident his rule 
had not a single element of stability. 

The actual instrument of his deposition, and the Begum’s re- 
establishment in power, was George Thomas, with whom she found 
means to oommunioate. He generously laid aside old animosities, 
and responded to her appeal for help. Balthazar Sombre was sent 
a prisoner to Delhi, where he died, some say by poison, in 1808, 
leaving a daughter, subsequently married to Colonel Dyoe, whose 
son became famous as the prinoipal personage in the great Dyce- 
Sombre law-suit. 
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Tho oommaud of the Begum's fovoo was now bostowod on Oolouel 
Salonr, who, with thirty other Envopoau officers, signed a document 
swearing fidelity and allogianoo to tlioir mistress. As illustrating tho 
olnss of men who iillod tho posts of command in this party, it may ho 
mentioned that Salonr was tho only one who could writo his name, 
most of tho othors affixing their seals, whilst a few, to show tho 
superiority of their accomplishments, subscribed two or throe letters 
of tho alphabet, not necessarily those representing their proper initials, 
but such as they happened to be able to form. Tho oovonant was • 
drawn out by a Muhammadan soribo in Persian, and as his conscientious 
scruples prevented him from acknowledging Christ as tho son of God, 
the precious document was superscribed—" In tho name of God, and 
of His Majesty Christ ! ” 

The Begum never publicly declared her marriage to Le Vassoult, 
and immediately after his death resumed her former name. So 
anxious was she to bury in oblivion an episode which certainly evinced 
weakness in a woman usually strong minded, and already well 
advanood in years, that she stipulated, in her will that hor heir, 
whoso family patronymic was Dyco, should in addition assume tho 
name of Sombre. To oomploto the story of poor Lo Yassoult’ a fate it 
should be added that doubts havo been oast upon the bond Jitlos of tho 
agreement wlrioh tho Begum originated, that in the ovent of oapturo 
at tho hands of tho nmtiuoors neither should survive tho other. This 
and hor subsequent mook wound have been dououuood as a piooo of 
troaohory on hor part, doaignod to rid liorsolf of her husband. There 
is, however, no actual proof of this, and Colonel Sloeman, writing in 
1886, mentions that ho hoard " from grave old Native gentlemen, who 
ware long in hor service, that thoro really was too muoh truth in tho 
story of hor intimacy with tho gallant young Frenchman, though God 
forgive them for Baying so of a lady whose salt they had eaten for so 
many years.” Under these circumstances the inhuman atrocity of 
the above suggestion iB hardly oonoeivablo. 

Colonel Saleur raised tho Begum Somru’s party to six battalions of 
infantry, inoraasod the artillery, and added a cavalry force. The corps 
is often mentioned in the political history of the next eight years, but 
it never distinguished itself, nor did the Begum lapse a second time 
from the path of prudence. Amidst the kaleidoscopic changes of 
Hindustan, Bhe managed to preserve her power and independence 
intaot, until her army, famous in peace, if not in war, met tho 
English on the plain of Assaye. But even here fortune favoured 
them, for four of her five battalions, being left to guard the Mar&tha 
oamp, made good their esoape, and only one was destroyed. 
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Just before the doolaration of war in 1808, Robert Skinner joined 
ilio Begum's serviaa, and after the fall of Aligarh was deputed to 
irrauge for her submission to General Lake. James Skinner tells the 
itory so well iu his memoirs that its quotation oannot bo resisted. 

1 When the Begum oamo in person to pay hor respeots to Genoral 
jako, an incident ocourred of a onrious and oharaoteristio description. 
5ho arrived at head-quarters just after dinner, and being carried in her 
mlanquin at onoe to the reoeption tent, the General came out to meet 
nWl reeoive hor. As the adhesion of every petty chieftain was, in 
hoso days, of oonsequence, Lord Lake was not a little pleased at tiro 
inrly demonstration of the Begum’s loyalty, and being a littlo elevated 
>y the wino which had just been drunk, he forgot the novel oiromn- 
tanoe of its being a Native female, instead of Borne well-bearded chief, 

0 ho gallantly advanced, and, to the utter dismay of her attendants, 
ook her in his arms and kissed her 1 The mistake might have been 
iwkward, but the lady’s' preseuoe of mind put all right. Receiving 
lourtoously the proffered attention, sho turned oalmly round to lior 
istonishod attendants and observed, ‘ It is the salute of a padre 
priout) to liis daughter.’ Tho Bogum professos Christianity, aud thus 
lit) explanation was porfeotly in ohnraotor, though moro experienced 
pootatore might have smiled at the appoaranco of tho jolly rod-coated 
ilorgymau oxhibitod iu tho porson of tho Genoral." 

Tho Dognm livod for many yoars aftor this in friondly intercourso 
villi the British. Bishop llobor saw hor iu 1825, and dosoribod hor as 

1 a very quoor looking old woman, with brilliant but wiolcod oyos, and 
ho remains of bounty in hor featuvos." “ Quoor and wiolcod " sho had 
icon iu somo of hor notions, as tho following auoodoto bIiowb. Ono 
lay two of hor elavo girls set flvo to hor houses at Agra in order to 
uako off with tlioir paramours, two soldiers of the guard left in charge 
f thorn. Those housos had thatched roofs, and contained all tho 
legum’s valuables. Tho fire was put out with much difficulty and 
;ront loss of property, aud the two slave girls wore soon after dis- 
ovared iu the bazaar at Agra, and brought into the Begum’s camp, 
the ordered the affair to bo investigated by a drum-head oourt- 
aartial, and iu the usual Bummary fashion. Their guilt being 
stabliehod they wore first of all flogged until they were senseless, and 
;ion buried alive in a pit dug in front of her tent. Another version of 
bis atrooious story, related in Heber's narrative, states that the girls 
rare buried in a hole dug in the floor of tho Bogum’s own chamber, 
nd that she had hor bed drawn over it, and smoked her hookah 
nooncernedly over this living grave. But Colonel Slecman, who was 
t tho pains of Biffing the story, vouches for the oorreotness of the 
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funner version— although it is but one dogree loss humble— which, ho 
hennl from au old Fenian moroliant named Aga, to whom the slave 
girls originally belonged. “ Tho Begum’s objoet," oxplaiuod the old 
Aga, “ was to mako a strong iniprossion upon tho tnrbulont spirit of 
her troops by a sovoro example, and she was entirely sueoessful.” 

When tho Begnm submitted to the English, lior forco oonsistod of 
six battalions of infantry, 400 horse, and a party of artillery served 
chiefly by Europeans. She possessed a good arsenal, well stored, and 
a foundry for oannon, both built within the walls of tho fortroEB «of 
Sardhaua. Tho cost of the upkeep of her military establishment was 
about four lalcbs of rupees a year, and her other expenses were not 
Iobs than two, but the revenues from her jaghir of Sardhana were 
sufficient to cover both. When she accepted British protection her 
inoome increased very greatly, and there were no longer any calls for 
the payment of her troops, which were disbanded. She thuB booamo 
immensely rich, and devoted large Bums to charitable and religious 
institutions. Amongst other gifts, she Bent to the Pope at Rome 
Rs. ICO, 000, to the Archbishop of Canterbury Bs. GO, 000, and to tlie 
Bishop of Calcutta Rs. 100,000. To Oatholio Missions in India sho 
subsoribod Rs. 180,000 ; and for distribution to tlie deserving debtorB 
Of Cnlontta Rs. 60,000. She also built a handsome Roman Oatholio 
Oliuroh and a Protestant Chapel at Meerut, to whioh plaoo she re- 
moved her residenoe during her latter years. Tho Roman Oatholio 
bishop hero was an Italian from Milan, namod Julius Otosar. Ho 
was tho medium of her donation to tho Pope, for whioh he received 
his bishoprio. His Holiness made tho Begum’s recognised heir and 
Htap-graudBon — Dyoe-Sombre — a Obevalior of tho Order of Christ, 
bosides presenting him with a splint from the real oross as a rolio. 

The Begum was very diminutive in person, but possessed a 
wonderful dignity of carriage, and an uncommon resolution of 
manner. At Meerut she entertaiued from time to time several 
Govemors-General and Commanders-in-ohief. During the olosing 
years of her life an immense army of pensioners enjoyed her bounty, 
and she aoquired the oharaoter of a kind-hearted and benevolent 
woman. She died in 1880, leaving behind her a fortune of ;G700,000, 
a large portion of which was bequeathed to charities, and the rest to 
Mr. Dyoe-Sombre, who married an English lady of title, and bis two 
sisters, one of whom married an English offioer, Captain Troup, 
and the other an Italian gentleman, Signor Sabroli. 

Sutherland, Robert, Colonel [known to the Natives as Sutlej 
Sahib ], — Sutherland was a Sootobmah, and originally an offioer in the 
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Ird llogimont, from which ho was cashiered. Ho onto roil l)o Doigno’s 
irst Brigade in 1790, and in May, 1794, was still only a lion tenant on a 
ty of 11s. 200 a month. Soon aftor this promotion came to him, and 
) obtainod tho command of tho Third Brigade, and on the doath of 
nlonol "Friimont in 1795 was transforrod to that of the Second. Whon, 
. tho and of this year, Do Boigno retired Snthorlnnd was souior officer 
Hindustan, and actod as ohiof oommandor of the troops. Porron 
fts, howovor, oousidorably senior to him, and being in tho Doocau 
Lth Danlat Bdo Sindliia,had little difficulty in obtaining tho succession 
Ho Boigno’s appointment, in spite of nil Sutherland’s endeavours to 
cure it for himBolf. This was the beginning of a long and joalous 
ud between the two adventurers, whioh only terminated with the 
jotohman’s resignation in 1802. It is probable, though not actually 
corded, that Sutherland was present at the battles of Patan and 
lerta. In 1796 he was employed in the reduction of some revolted 
striots inBundolkhand, bringing into obedienoe several petty rfijaliB, 
iriug which (in Skinner’s words) he fought two general actions and 
tptured lialf-a-dozon forts. Ilis next sorvice was againBt Lalcwa 
Ada at Ohitnrgarh. This was tho occasion whon Thomas complained 
: Suthorlniul's oonduot in having arraugod a oonoertod attack on tho 
ihol chiof ovor night, and thou nnaooountably drawn off liis foreos 
ithout any assigned 'reason. Skinuor records an iuoidont whioh 
iipponod during this campaign, and dooB not robound very much to 
uthovlaud’s credit. It appears that during tho desultory progress of 
io war, Skinuor was ono morning exorcising his horso " in full 
rmour,” and chanced to moot Harji Sinrthia, a ManUhA ohioftaiu, 
rd a relativo of Danlat ItAo. Harji invitod Skinuor to join him in 
is rido to a rivor oloso hy, wbithor ho was bound, at tho request of 
io MariUbA Qonoral, Ambaji luglia, to look for a ford. This ox- 
edition waB subsequently proved to bo a snare laid by Ambaji, in 
illusion with Lalcwa Hilda — tlio onemy lie was supposed to bo fight- 
ig against — to bring about tbo destruction of Harji, to whom both tho 
liefs wore hostile. As they rode along Skinner's suspicions were 
roused, and lio warned Harji, who was attended by 500 of his men, 
i bo on liis guard. His foars wore not ill-founded, for almost bn- 
lediately afterwards they fell into an ambuscade, and were attacked 
y a thousand of Lalcwa HAda’s cavalry. Skinner and Harji im- 
lediately offered fight, and eventually succeeded in heating the 
aerny off, though not before the former’s horse was wounded by a 
i,bre cut, and he himself had received two or three sword blows on 
le body, from whioh ho was only saved by his armour. Haiji was 
ounded, but Skinner fortunately out down the man who was attack- 
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ing him. liotimring to tump, Hai'ji invited {thinner to his tout, whore 
nil sat down in Durbar. Then the chief arena ami waul, “AU those 
who fought with mo this day worn my Horvauta, and did but perform, 
thoirilnty; but you uro my friend, and fought for mo as a friend." 
ilo thou took a pair of gold bungles Rot with diamonds, and put thorn 
round SJdnnei's wrists, and also gave him a sword, a shield, aud a fine 
horse. 

When Oolonol Sutherland heard of this ho blamod Skinner for what 
bad passed, and told him l>o should report tho eironmstanco of his 
acoompanying tho chief, without loavo, to Porron, But a littlo later 
he caused intimation to bo conveyed, to Skinner that if ho would give 
him tho horse lie had roooived from Harji, nothing should be said of 
what had happened. Skinner sent back word ho would give the 
bangles, but not the horse, tlie sword, or the shield. At this Suther- 
land was much incensed, and his anger was increased when he learnt 
that Hai'ji had himself writton to Perron praising Skinner’s conduct. 

“ Soon after this,” adds Skinner, with quiet satisfaction, “tho Colonel 
himself was discovered intriguing with tho ManUliu chiefs, and Poitou 
discharged him, bostowiug his command on Major Pohlmau.” This 
inoidont is rolatod bocauso it shows tho oxistonoo of an old-standing 
quarrel between Sutherland and Skinner, and, in a measure, explains 
Borne of tho Btriotnros tho latter, in his memoirs, takes occasion to pasB 
upon tho Hootolmmn. 

Not long after this, Sutherland, having been forgiven through the 
iutorost of his father-in-law, Oolonol John Hessing, was sent to tho 
Deccan to tnlco over tho oommand of the First Brigado. The side-light 
here is interesting, for it establishes a connection by marringo botwoon 
Porron and Suthorland, sinoe the Gonoral and Hessing had married 
sisters. In another part of Iris memoirs Skinner mentions that Filozo 
and Bourguien wore both related to Perron, but without mentioning 
the dogreo of connection. It would thus appear that there was a 
regular family party in oommand of Sindhia’s brigades, for Perron, 
the two HossingR, Sutherland, Deration, the Filoze’s, and Bourguien 
must all have been more or less connected by marriage tieB. Suther- 
land, indeed, was nephew by marriage to Perron, having married the 
General's niece ; hut, despite this, they cordially hated one another, 
and the Frenchman lost no opportunity of mortifying and vexing the 
Sootohmau, with the object of getting rid of him, for it did not suit his 
policy that his second in command should be a British subject, 
Sutherland assumed oommand of the First Brigade in 1799. Previous 
to this his principal services had been, the storming and capture of 
Narw&r with four battalions in 1795, and the siege and capture of Tori 
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.olipuv ill 1700, at tho lioad of eight'battnlionB. In tho Doooan lie 
i chiefly engaged in helping Daulat Rtlo Sindlria to consolidate his 
rov at Poonnli, and it was not until 1801 that an opportunity 
urrod for him to really distinguish himself. In this yoar Sindhia 
irnod to Malwa, leaving Sutherland and a portion of the First 
gade boliiud to support his interests at the lOeooan capital during 
absence. Tlion camo the disastrous defeat of Ujjain, and Snther- 
d was at onco summoned to his master's aid. As soon aB the rainy 
jon slaokoned, and tho Narbada beoanie fordable, Sutherland was 
ached to rotrieve tho defeat sustained in Juue. With fouvtoen 
talions of regular infantry and 20,000 Mav&tbil horse lie gave battle 
Jaswant Itao Ilollcar and Amir Khan on the plain outside the city 
fndoro, where the lattor had taken up a strong, position. After an 
tinate contest he gained a aomplete victory, drove Holkar and his 
ips from their ontrenohments, took 08 guns, 160 tumbrils, and all 
baggage, and wound up tho exploit by plundering Indore. He 
i 400 men in the aotion, which was a vory severe one. Although a 
ailed account of this battle has been given in tho slcotoh of Porron’s 
, it will not ho out of plaoo to quote tho following description of it 
n tho pagos of “ Pundurnng Hari,” which gives a graphic idoa of 
light from a Hindu point of view. Pumlnmug Iltlri, it may bo 
utionod, was at tho timo a cavalry oflloor in Holkar’s Marathi! 

L'HO* 

I had just ontorod upon my now service when dospatohos arrivod 
h orders for us to inavoli to Indoro, Holkor's oapital. ... A 
hratta array oonsiHts in gonoral of ,horso and foot of ovory noigh- 
ring nation, religion, and, oostuino. It makes a vory motloy 
loarauoo, as it is undoi- no diseipHuo, and destitute of regular 
form. Fow of tho moil in tho samo lino, oithor cavalry or infantry, 
o weapons of a like form. Somo aro armed with Bword ond shield, 
ers with matohlocks or muskots. Somo oarry hows and arrows, 
era spears, laucos, or war rockots. Many are expert with tho 
tloaxe, hut the. sabre is indispensable to all. Tho men in armour, 
whom there aro many to mako up the varioty, out a very curious 
oaranoe. A holmet covers not only the hoad and ears, but pro- 
;s the Bhoulders. The body is oased in iron network, or in a thiok 
Ited vest. They give preference to the two-edged sword before tho 
ved one used by the Persians and Arabs. . . . Every rajah, prinoe, 
eader is responsible among tho Malirattas to the Peishwa, or head 
he empire,' for his general oonduot. He pays tribute for his distriot, 
. attends whou summoned with his quota of men, wbioh is regu- 
d by Ills wealth and population. Ho is supreme in command ov 
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his corps, which is attached alone to him and to hia fortunes, and ad- 
horos to whatever piu’ty ho supports. . . . After a fatiguing mavoli wo 
reached ludoro, the capital of J oh want lino Holkor. Our preparations 
wore now complete, and wo woro confident of success, Our cavalry 
was a atraugo rabble, mounted on tall and Bhort horses of every oolour 
and kind. Saddles were always slipping off for want of girths ; strings 
fastened to any old pieces of iron by way of bits, supplied bridles ; old 
turbans served for martingales, and tent ropes for cruppers. The in- 
fantry was just as wretobedly accoutred as the cavalry. Everything 
was wanting and nothing regular. Here voices might be heard roaring 
out for ball, and there for muskets or arms. Those who were not 
fortunate enough to procure any weapon at all, supplied the deficiency 
by a bamboo pole, whieb they dignified with tbe designation of a spear. 
. . . The eventful day at length dawned. I awoke early, and opening 
my tent, looked abroad. All was dark and miBty. Boon it was all 
alive in tbe camp, and as tbe day advanced clamour, turmoil, and 
preparation inereased. The drums roared on every hand the call to 
arms. The war-elephants, oaparisoned and randy, yollod with im- 
patience, and towered loftily over all other living objeots. Tbe neigh- 
ing of horses, the olaeh of arms, the buzz of impatient voices, the 
sounds of command, tbe march of the irregular and confused masses 
to their stations, was an impressive scene. Boon the firing of guns, 
at first slow and 1 , irregular, then more rapidly, convinced mo tho work 
of death had begun in some quarter, and it soemed spoedily extending 
itself towards the station of my troop, wliioh X had joinod, well mounted, 
and with which I remained, with a fluttering lioart, in awful snspenso, 

• The current of battle now rolled close by me, and notion soon took 
away all reflection, for wo had enough upon onr hands. Our men 
were all lean lrine, and too soantily fed to be nraoh heavier than 
skelotons. Our horses were in little better oondition, and when 
Soindia’s cavalry came down on us wo were knocked off on the ground 
before we oould strike a blow, In vain I tried to rally and romount 
my men. I succeeded in prevailing upon only a few to rally j the beBt 
part of them turned tail and fled without once looking behind. Thus 
the division to which I was attached was speedily disposed of. Our 
infantry getting mixed with the cavalry that had been driven back by 
Scindia, was taken by it for tbe infantry of that chief, instead of our 
own, and tbe sabre began to out among them as if they were a field of 
standing corn. I laboured in vain to rectify the mistake, and stay tho 
carnage of our own men. My voioe was lost in the scene of death and 
discord, the rush of rockets, and the groans of the dying, How long 
this scene might have continued before it oould have been put an end 
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I oannot toll, if tho attention of tlio oavali-y had not boon drawn to 
lothing, which evon iu tlio boat of battle was truly appal ling to the 
it, and inatio them, evon there, think of self-preservation. A 
mdod elephant rushed in among thorn, mad with tlio pain of a ball 
had just received, and rolled his unwieldy built through and over 
slashed infantry, and among tho terrified horse. Boast and rider 
:o overturned and crushod beneath his tread, and all that lay in his 
h beoame victims to his fury. This effectually put n stop to the 
too tlio cavalry had bogun, as the horses took fright and bore tlieir 
era off the field of action, leaving their own broken infantry to be 
mpled to death by the enraged beast. At this moment the oavalry 
Scindia charged om' artillery and onptured it all together with our 
;gage. This was decisive. Jeswaut BAo Hollcer saw liiB world- 
lquering heroes disperse in every direction, and the battle terminated 
leaving Scindia no onomies in view, the pursued soon leaving their 
iquerors far in the rear. The virtue of loaunoss, wliioh Berved us 
ill in the battle, was now of singular Borvioe in making our escape." 
Pandurang Hari mnkes a mistake in describing Sindhia as present 
person at tho hattlo, for he was some miles in tho rear with liis 
ggage, and Sutherland was in command of tho victorious army, 
is curious that no mention is made of tho rogular infantry in this 
iritod description of tlio fight. Tho viotory oslablisliod Sutherland's 
putation ami confirmed him in liis master's favour ; so much so 
at at 0110 timo it was announood ho had boon appointed to super- 
do Porron, whoso jealousy operated as much as any other cause in 
inglng him to Ujjain in Maroh, 1802. 

Porron soon obtained Sindhia’s oar, and although Sutherland 
triguod assiduously, ho was disgraced and trauBforrod to tho 
mmftiul of the Soooud Brigade, whioli had esoorted Perron down 
am Hindustan. This humiliation and “ a remark of Poitou's ’’ 
Aisod tho Sootohman to throw up his commission in disgust, and lio 
turned to Agra “ without leave," aooompaniod by a hundred oavalry. 
iudhia, it was stated, was very much distressed at his departure, and 
orron went personally to pacify hiB brigade, and promised them a 
3 W commander of equal rank. 

Sutherland remained at Agra till the breaking out of the war with 
iG English, and was one of the offioors confined by the mutinous 
gra garrison. He was associated with George Hessing in arranging 
ie terms of capitulation, and the bearer of the letter to General 
iake whioh “demanded a cessation "of hostilities " on the 18th of 
'ctoher, 1808. Two or throe days after this ho and all the European 
ffloers in the place found protection under the British flag. 
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On tlia whole, Sutherland sooms to havo boon a good offloor, though 
doubt loss his sooial qualities wore not ro oommondablo as his military 
abilities, His victory at Indore justifies his el aim to bo considered a 
more oompetout commander than most of his contemporaries. On 
his withdrawal from Sindhia's service he obtained a pension of 
Rs. 800 a month, under favour of the Governor-General’s proclama- 
tion, wliiali he enjoyed for soma years. He died at Mattra, but the 
date of his death is not known. 

Svmes, 0 attain [known to the natives as Sunk Sahib].— OaptaiS 
Symes was the commandant of a Najib, or matohlook, battalion in 
Perron's First Brigade, and was wounded at the storm of Sotrada. 
A.fter this he was sent to supersede Bourguien, who had been 
fruitlessly endeavouring to oapture Ajmir. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Tonic, which plaoe he garrisoned for Borne time, until 
Jaswant R&o Holkar attacked him, and forced him to retreat to 
Rampfrra. He died at Silcandra a short time before the war broke 
out with the English. 

Tone, William Henry, Colonel.— Colonel W. H. Tone was an 
Irishman, and brother to tho famous Irish rebel, Thoobald Wolfo 
Tone. William was born in August, 1704, his grandfathor being a 
respeotnble farmer near Naas, in county Kildare, and his fathor a 
ooaobraoker, who was ruined by litigation over the family property. 
Tone was intended for a commercial life, and bound apprentice at tho 
age of fourteen to an eminent bookseller. This onablod him to - 
indulge his passion for reading, and he perused every book of voyages 
and travels whioh he could find, .and also some of military history and 
adventure. This literature heated an imagination naturally warm 
and enthusiastic to such a degree that, at the age of sixtoen, he ran 
away to London, and entered as a volunteer in the East India Com- 
pany’s servioe. His first experience was unfortunate, for instead of 
finding his way to India, as he desired, he was Bent to the Island of 
St. Helena, on whioh barren rock he remained in garrison for six 
years, and then returned to Europe. It was highly to his honour 
that, though he entered into suoh execrable society as the troops in 
the Company’s service were composed of, and at such an early age, 
he passed through the ordeal without being affeoted by the eontagion 
of their manners or their prinoijjLes. He even found means in that 
degraded situation and remote spot to oultivate his mind to a certain 
degree, so that his brother, Wolfe Tone, was much surprised when he 
met him in London, after a separation of eight years, to find him 
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with the manners of a gentleman anil a considerable acquaintance 
with the best parts of English literature. Tone hail a natural talent 
for poetry, which he muoh improved, and composed several very 
elegant sots of verses. He was a handsome, well-made man with a 
good address, and extremely well reoeived among women, whom he 
loved to excess. He was as brave as Caesar and devoted to soldiering. 

Having remained three or four years in Europe, by wliioh time his 
lather was utterly ruined by the law-suit alluded to, Tone resolved 
,0 try his fortune in India, from which step his brother did not 
Utempt to dissuade him. Re-entering the Company’s Bervice in 1792, 
le arrived at Madras at the end of that year. With an advantageous 
igure, a good address, and considerable talents, he recommended 
limself so far to the colonel of the regiment in whioh he served, that- 
ie obtained his discharge and letters of introduction to persons at 
joleutta, where lie was advised to push his fortunes. A small military 
iommand enabled him to defray the expenses of the voyage, and 
procured him n gratification of .£50 on his arrival at his destination 
is a reward for his exertions in quelling a dangerous mutiny whioh 
woke out amongst the black troops under liis command on board, 
vlio had formed a scheme to run away with the ship. At Calcutta 
ho persons to whom ho had como rooouunondod introduced him to a 
french officer named Marigny, who was second in command of the 
'll/, am of Haidiimhad’s army, and liapponod to be at tile Pro- 
idoncy purchasing military storos for his master. Marigny gave 
Pono an appointmunt in Ibo Nizam’s sorvieo, and promised him the 
command of a battery of nrtillory as soon as they should arrivo at 
Iiudarabad. Tho storos being purohasod, Touo muroliod with the- 
first Division, of which ho had tho command, niul arrived safely at 
bo Nizam’s oapital. Aftor aomo time, Marigny followod ; but by an 
mforosoon accident all Tone’s hopes wero blasted. A quarrel took 
dace between Marigny and Raymond, the Frenchman in command, 
a whioh Touo, with an honourable indiscretion, sided with his friend, 
’ho consequence was that Marigny was put in irons, and Tone only 
soaped a similar fate by appealing, as a British subject, to the 
tesident at the Nizam's Court for protection. This circumstance, 
egetlior with the breaking out of the war between the French and 
Inglish, put an end to all prospects of his advancement, as all- the 
iuropeans in the Nizam's army were Frenchmen. 

So Tone sot out to return to Calcutta. On his journey, having 
ravelled foiu 1 hundred miles, and with two hundred yet to travel,, 
•hioh must have brought, him into the district of Orissa, he dis- 
lounted from his horse to shoot in a jungle by the roadside. On his' 

27 
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return ho found his servants anil horses in tho hands of five ruffians, 
who woro eugagod in plnniloring his baggago. Ho hnmeiliately ran 
up anil fired at them, anil shot one in tho stomach, whereupon 
another returned the firo with one of Tone’s own pistols, which they 
had seized, and wounded hhn in the foot. They then modo off with 
their booty, and in this distressed condition the unfortunate Irishman 
hod to travel two hundred miles in a burning climate and without 
resources. But his courage and good constitution supported him, 
and he at length arrived at Calcutta, where he speedily recovered his 
health. His friends there had not forgotten him, and when an* 
opportunity offered of Major Palmer proceeding to Poonah to take 
up the appointment of Resident at the Court of the Peshwa of 
the MarAthAs, they procured Tone a strong recommendation to that 
Court, and he set off with Major Palmer in high spirits and health, 
and with expectations of the command of a battery of artillery at 
least. 

So far Tone’s history has been extracted from the memoirs of his 
brother Wolfe Tone. Carrying the narrative forward, it would appear 
he reached Poonah about the year 1796, and found employment in. 
Boyd’s corps. Two years later he was selooted by Amrat RAo, the 
Pesliwa’s brother, to command a proposed brigado of regular infantry, 
all the officers of whioh wore to ho British subjects, but the idoa was 
abandoned. In 1801 he was in command of two hundrod Sepoys 
assisting Lakwa DAda and tho Bhais at the dofonoo of Sonnda, 
where he was defeated by Perron’s troops and obliged to surrendor. 
The General behaved very Iciudly to hhn and his offioors, supplying, 
them with a handsome camp equipage, suoh as touts, camels, 
horses, &c. To the Colonel ho offered servioo in his own army, hut 
it was declined, and Tone was permitted to retire to MahAswur, 
the capital of Holknr, and furnished with Rs. 10,000 for his expenses, 
and to enable him and his comrades in misfortune to reoover their 
shattered fortunes. 

Tone was killed in the folldWing year, being struok by a bullet in 
the right temple in an action near Choli MahAswnr while serving with 
Holkar. His brother's biographer (his own nephew), writing in 1827, 
does not seem to have been aware of this, or, at least, does not spe- 
cifically mention it. . ' 

Tone was the author of a pamphlet entitled “ Some Institutions of 
the Mahratta People," which has been frequently quoted by various 
historians, so that he evidently cultivated his taste for literature to 
• the eud. Grant Duff, in his “ History of the Mahrattas,’’ refers in 
very appreciative terms to three letters whioh Tone bad published, 
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fivinpf an noourate account of affairB at Poonali in 1700. “ I have 
xaininod minutely,” lie writes, “ all which that intelligent gentleman 
/rote respecting the Malirattas. AVliat he saw may he relied upon ; 
a to what ho heard, I am loss surprised that he should have fallen 
ito error than that ho should have obtained information so nearly 
orrect.” Smith desoribes Tone as a man of “ undaunted valour and 
ersevoring enterprise ; an unfortunate gentleman whose abilities and 
itegrity were as great as his misfortunes had been undeservedly 
ivere," and oritioises his “ Institutions " as “ both elegant and 
3onrate.” Every one who was brought into contact with 'William 
'.enry Tone writes well of him, and loaves us with the impression 
iat he was a brave and amiable man. 

Vickers, Majoh. — Major Viokers was a half-oaBte, and an exoeed- 
gly gallant young soldier. ' Ho entered Perron’s array as a lieutenant 
the Second Brigade, under Major Pohlman, and commanded one 
' the trenohes in the siege of Jhnjgarh, displaying great bravery in 
ading the storm of that formidable plaoe. When the Chevalier 
udronoo dosorted Holkar's service, Vickors was appointed to tlio 
nunaud of his corps, and bohnvod with groat courage at the battk 
Poonah, in October, 1802, his intrepidity and steadiness oondnciug 
uoh towards tho victory, and being at tho timo a theme of admiration 
jongst all military uiou. In 1804, when war broko out botwoen 
olkav and llm British, tho olsiof sent for Vickers, and askod him if 
would light against his oountrymon. Tho youug man positively 
,'usod to do so, as did also two other adventurers — Dodd nud Ryan, 
horoupon .') aswant lMo, assigning as a justification n treasonable 
crospoudeneo whioli ho aoousod thorn of carrying on, ordered all 
,'oe to bo bolioadod, and tho sontonoo was carried into effect at 
Juu* Maghiua (Tiger’s Hill) in tho month of May, 1804. Their 
ids wero iixod ou lanoos in front oi Jaswant Rdo’s camp, and a 
blic crier proclaimed that such would bo the fate of any European 
.o might fall into Holkar’s clutches. 


FINIS. 
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